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VIEW OF THE WORLD. 



OTTOMAN EMPIRE. 

EUROPEAN TURKEY. 
CHAP. L 

SitQation....£ztent Boundaries.... Face of the Count r3r.H.~Mountunt..... 

Riren...Xanal8.....Lftkes.... Mineralogy ....Mineral Waters.. ..S< >il...«..CIU 

maie...... Vegetable Production8.....Zoology....Natural Curiosities... ..Ab- 

tiquities and Artificial Curiosities. 

European Turkey is situated between 36^ and 49» of north 
latitude, and between 37^ and 40^' of east longitude ; extend- 
ing about 1,000 British miles in lebgth from east to west, and 
* about 900 in breadth from north to south. It is bounded on 
the north by the Russian and Austrian dominions ; by the 
Euxine, the Bosphorus, the Propontis, the Hellespont, and the 
Archipelago, or Egean Sea, on the east; by the Mediterranean 
on the south ; and on the west by the Ionian Sea, which is a 
part of the Mediterranean, the Adriatic, and the territories of 
Austria. 

Face of the couniry.'] — The general aspect of European Tur- 
key is mountainous; but interspersed with delightful valleys 
and plains, which render its appearance, in many parts, beau- 
tifully picturesque. On the north-west of Constantinople, is a 
P9 level country of a great extent.* From that metropolis to Adri- 
^Sk anoplc, it is one continued plain.t The shores of the Euxine 

OO • Arrbwsmith's Map. t Browne's Trav. p. 50a 
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present many level deserts. Wallachia and Moldavia are, in 
genei-al, extensive plains. The countries towards the Danube 
arc generally level. Albania, the ancient Epirus, is almost 
wholly rugged and mountainous. Macedonia and Greece, are 
countries of a delightfully variegated surface, and charmingly 
picturesque. • 

Mountains. "j^^Thc chsdns of mountains are numerous, and 
some of them extensive. The most northern ai*e Bastarnic 
Alps, a part of the grand Carpathian chain. This branch, run- 
ning in a south-westeni direction for more than 200 miles, 
forms the northern and wesM|p boundary of Wallachia. But 
the principal chain of mountains in European Turkey is that 
of Haemus, which, under various modem appellations, appears 
to extend from the Euxine to the Adriatic. The mountains 
of Rhodopc, on the north of Thrace, appear to be a branch of 
the chuin of Haemus. Many considerable ranges, indeed, branch 
off from this grand chain, extending in various directions into 
different parts of the country. The east and south of Greece 
present many chains of inconsiderable extent; and several so- 
litary hills of classical fame, as those of Olympus, Pelion, Ossa, 
and others. Mount Athos is a detached mountain of consider- 
able height and singular form, bearing a great resemblance to 
Montserrat in Spain. Like the latter, it seems to be design- 
ed by nature for a place of contemplative solitude, and its pic- 
turesque declivities are covered with numerous churches and 
monasteries. 

Rivers."] — Among the rivers of European Turkey, the Da- 
nube, already mentioned in the description of the Austrian 
empire, merits particular notice. From Belgrade almost to 
Orsova, a space of near one hundred miles, it forms the boun- 
dary between ihe Ottoman and Austrian empires, dividing Ser- 
via from the Bannat, and then per\'udes the Turkish dominions 
in a course of more than 400 miles, before it discharges itself 
inio the Euxine. The Danube is in several places a mile in 
breadth, and might afford incalculable advantages to an indus- 
trious and commercial people. 

None of the other rivers will bear any comparison with the 
majestic Danube. The ancient Hebrus, distinguished by the 
modern appellation of Maritz; is the next In fame and import 
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lance. It rises in the mountcdns of Hgemus* and runs almost 
east to Adrianople : it then tuiiis to the south, and falls into 
the Archipelago, after a course of more than 250 miles. The 
ancient Ajius runs a south-easterly course of about 200 miles, 
and ftdis into the same sea at the Guif of Salonica. There are 
several other rivers of inferior magnitude, as ^ell^as some lakes. 
But if we except the Danube, the Mvers, as well as the lakes 
of European Turkey, are more distinguished by their clas- 
sical fame, than by their geographical importance. 

Mineralogy S\ — From the mountainous surface of the coun- 
try, European Turkey might be jnipposed to abound in mine- 
ral treasures ; and ancient accounts would authorize the con- 
jecture. In the time of Philip of Macedonia, the gold mines 
of Philippi, about eighty miles to the east of Salonica, afford- 
ed annually 1000 talents, or 2,880,000/. sterling ; and silver 
mines were discovered in Attica, and other parts of Greece. 
But the Turks have unaccountably neglected this source of 
opVilence, and the mineralogy of their extensive empire is a 
barren field. Their mineral waters also, which apparently must 
abound, are little known or celebrated. 

Sor/.J-^The soil exhibits all the variety that a country so 
extensive, and of so diversified a surface, can be supposed to . 
afford. In the level provinces of the north it is rich and fer- 
tile : in the southern parts it is frequently of a lighter nature. 
Fertility, however, may be considered as its general charac- 
teristic. 

67i»Mi/tf.}— These regions, extending through thirteen de- 
grees of latitude, must present various degrees of tempera- 
ture. In general, however, they enjoy a pure air and a de- 
lightful climate. Even in Moldavia, the cold is moderate ; and 
in Wallachia, the cliknateis so temperate, as to permit the cul- 
ture of the vine. In the regions of Mount Hsmus, and in the 
mountainous country of Albania, the temperature must par- 
take of the cold, which is common to such elevated situations ; 
but Macedonia and Greece have always been famed for the 
purity of the air, and the excellence of the climate. 

Vegetable Proc/ttc/ion j.]i».European Turkey abounds in all 
the productions of the other countries of Europe and Asia, 
that are situated under the same parallels. A reference to 
the descriptions of Italy, Spain, and Portugal, might therefore 
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suffice on ibis article. It may be briefly remarked, that the 
northern provinces, towards the Danul)e, afToi^d excellent com 
and pasturage, the southern parts are chiefly distinguished by 
the prosperous culture of the vine and the olive ; but those 
countries in general are well adapted to the production of grain^ 
fruits, and wines of the best quality. But Turkish despo- 
tism operates as a perpetual check to agriculture, and every 
kind of improvement ; and its baleful influence has changed 
some of the most fertile spots on the globe into barren de- 
serts.* 

Zoologt/,^ — The zoologyjcjpf those countries has few pecu- 
liarities, except that the camel may be added to the catalogue 
of domestie animals. The Turkish horses, both in Europe 
and Asia, are celebrated for their spirit and shape ; but Wal- 
lachia possesses the finest breed. Horned cattle and sheep are 
plentiful ; but little is known of their breeds or qualities. The 
Wallachian sheep are particularly distinguished by their ele- 
gant spiral horns. 

Natural curiosities^^ — '^^^ natural curiosities of these ce- 
lebrated countries have received little illustration from scien- 
tific travellers. Of these. Mount Athos may be considered as 
one of the most remarkable, and the most known. It rises in 
a conical form to the height of about 1 100 y^&rds, and the nu- 
merous churches and monasteries with which the declivities 
of this singular pinnacle arc covered, give it an interesting and 
picturesque appearance. 

In reviewing this concise sketch of European Turkey, the 
philosophical reader must regard it as a matter of surprise and 
regret, that the interior geography of these classical regions 
should be so imperfectly known. These countries, which had 
so conspicuous a place in the annals of the world, and of which 
the ancient history constitutes so important a part of our early 
studies, may be ranked among those that are the least frequent- 
ed by modern travellers. 

Antiquities and artificial curto«f/t>«.]— The ancient monu- 
ments of those countries, so eminent in historical fahie, can- 

* Turkey, in Europe, is well supplied with timber, having extensive 
forests. Several of these are seen towards the coasts of the Euxine. 
Jackson, p. 246, 347. 250, 251. 
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not but be numerous and important; but all are miserably 
dilapidated through the barbarism of the Turks, whose only 
occupation is to destroy. The most remarkable are the re- 
mains of ancient Athens, which serve to excite a melancholy 
recollection of her ancient glory. Among these, the ruins of 
the magnificent temple of Minerva have attracted the atten- 
tion of many travellers. These relics of ancient magnificence 
have been so often and so amply described, and represq^ed 
in excellent drawings, as tp supersede all further illusti^tion. 
The most concise description of the remains of antiquity to be 
seen at Constantinople, and in other parts of European Tur- 
key, would require a separate volume, llie church of Sancta 
Sophia, or the Divine Wisdom, now a Mahomedan onosque, 
remains a venerable monument of the reign of the emperor 
Justinian.* Greece, and the adjacent islands, Macedonia, and 
Constantinople, may be regarded as a continued series of cu- 
riosities. The scientific and literary traveller cannot survey 
those classical countries, the cradle, or at least the nursery of 
those arts and sciences, which now give to Europe her proud 
pre-eminence over all the rest of the globe, without the most 
lively emotions. Where present objects are wanted, recol- 
lection supplies the defect. Imagination calls up the vene- 
rable shades of those heroes, philosophers, poets, and orators, 
vhose names are so celebrated ; and pi*esents to the mental 
eye an interesting picture of the scenes of history, the disco- 
veries of science, and the effects of art. 

* See Sftncta Sophia in Ore description of Constantinople. For an ac- 
count of its erection, see Gibbon's Rom. £rop. vol. T. p. 119| &c. 
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* Chief Cities and Towns.....£difice8....IslaniU* 

C/oNSTANTiNOPLE, the metropolis of the Ottoman empire, is 
situated on the European side of the Bosphorus, in 4r'horth 
latitudef and 28* 58' east longitude. The appearance of this 
capitaL in approaching it from the Propontis, or in viewing it 
from the coast of Asia, is the most magnificent that can be 
conceived. Rising like an amphitheatre from the shores of 
the Propontis and the Bosph&rus, and crowning the summits 
of seven gently swelling hills, the buildings appear in stages 
one above another ; and the whole city, with , its splendid 
mosques and minarets, and especially the magnificent dome 
of Sancta Sophia, presents itself at once to the view. The 
situation, indeed, is esteemed the finest in Europe, or even in 
the world. But the stranger, who on his approach is struck 
with the magnificent and imposing prospect of Constantino- 
ple, finds his expectations greatly disappointed on entering the 
city. The streets are in general narrow and unpaved, filled 
with dust and mud : the houses ai'e mean, when compared 
with tho^e of other European capitals; and closed gates almost 
every where meet the eye. On the whole, the interior of 
Constantinople has a melancholy appearance, except in the 
parts devoted to commerce, where all is a scene of bustle and 
business. The bezestati, or great market-place, is the roost 
regular part of the city ; the merchants have their shops ex- 
cellently arranged, and well stored with merchandize. The 
slave market is a large court or square, surrounded by porti- 
cos, where that sex, which is so respectfully treated in the 
civilized countries of Europe, is subjected to the indignity of 
being bought and sold like cattle. The greatest part of the 
females exposed to sale in this market are natives of Circassia, 
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imd the neighboarhig countries ; and most of them sold into 
slavery by their unnatural parents^ or their avaricious and ty- 
rannical rulers. These with others, whom various circum- 
stances have reduced to this situation, supply the seraglios of 
the Turkish grandees. The hyppodrome, a place destined to 
exercises on horseback, b a parallelogram of about 400 paces 
in length by 100 in breadth. The meidan is a spacious square, 
which serves as a place of general resort for all ranks of people. 
Constantinople abounds with antiquities and remains of ancient 
edifices ; but almost alt these monuments of former nugnifi^ 
cence are miserably disfigured and dilapidated. The principal 
relic of ancient grandeur is the magnificent mosque of Sancta 
Sophia, once a Christian church, which still remains a noble mo- 
nument of architecture, scarcely surpassed by any in the world, 
except, perhaps, by that of St. Peter at Rome. This celebrat- 
ed church was the work of the emperor Justinian, who ex- 
pended immense sums on its construction, and considered it 
as one of the chief glories of his reign. Among the antiqui- 
ties of Constantinople may also be reckoned the tomb of Con- 
atantine the Great, its founder, which is still preserved. There 
are several other mosques and public edifices at Constantino- 
ple ; but none of them display any great degree of magnifi- 
cence ; and none of the Turkish buildings can boast of archi- 
tectural beauties. The seraglio, or palace of the Ottoman 
emperor, consists of a Vast assemblage of buildings inclosed 
within a wall of about thirty feet high, with battlements, em- 
brasures, and lowers, in the style of ancient fortifications. The 
term seraglio is sometimes restricted to the apartments of the 
Sultan's women ; but in its enlarged sense, it signifies the 
whole inck)sure, containing the lodgii^s of the different mi- 
nisters of state, and the various ofiices of government, besides 
the apartments of the monarch and his family. It is seated 
on one of the angular points of the city, near the junction of 
the Bosphorus and the Propontis, and commands a delightful 
view of the coast of Asia Minor. This inclosure, sacred to 
despotism, no traveller is permitted to inspect, except the 
audience chamber, in which the Grand Seignor, seated on a 
auperb throne, under a canopy of velvet, fringed with jewels, 
receives foreign ambassadors, 
vol. IV. 3 
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GoiMUnlinople is surfounded with » hig;h and thick wall) 
with battlements and towers after the Oriental manner, and 
defended by a lined but shallow ditch. The work, although 
double on the land side, would not, however, be able to with- 
stand a vigorous assault. The city is built in a triangular 
£wmy and beyond the harbour, which forms one side of the 
triangle, are the large suburbs of Pera and Gralata, in the for- 
mer of which the foreign ambassadors and all the Franks re- 
side. The population of Constantinople has been yaiiously 
estimated ; but setting aside the exaggerated accounts of ro- 
mantic travellers, I shall only observe, that Mr. Dallaway sup- 
poses the number of inhabitants in the city and suburbs to 
amount to about 400,000, which seenis to be the most proba- 
ble computation. Of these ^bout 300,000 are Turks, 100,000 
Greeks, and tlie rest Jews, Armenians, and Franks. The port 
of Constantinople, which opens into the Bosphorus, is one of 
the finest in tbe world ; but it lies under the disadvantage of 
being almost inaccessible during the strong north winds which 
often prevsdl, and sometimes for months together render it 
impossible for vessels to proceed through the Hellespont, 
against the strong current that sets down that strait.* . The 
Hellespont is near sixty miles in length, and from less than 
lialf a mile to three miles in breadth. The Bosphorus v^Eiies 
from 800 paces in its narrowest part, to two mile»in breadth ; 
at the Seraglio point, its breadth is about half a mile, and the 
whole length is about sixteen and a half from the Propontis to 
the Euxine.t Its shores are beautiful beyond description^ and 
the environs of Constantinople are extremely delightful. 

It has already l>een observed, that Constantinople was built 
by Constantino the Great, who removed the imperial residence 
thither from Rome.t It was afterwards the capital of the eas- 
tern empire, and long the most magnificent and splendid city 
in the world ; the great theatre of learning, of commerce, and 
wealth, when Europe was plunged in ignorance and barbarism. 
But^its splendor was greatly dbfaced at its capture by the Latina 

* For the advantages and disadvantages of Conatantinople, as a poft» 
see Letteni on Ancient I^tory. 
t Toumefort, vol 2. letter 3l 
4 See Histoncal Yiew of Italy. 



in 1304, and at length totally oteenred by ita subjection to the 
Ottomans.* Its trade, however, is yet considerable, althongti 
a gr^at pirt of it is carried on l^ fereigDers. 

Adriano/tie,y^Thc second city of European Turkey is 
Adnanople, situated about 140 English miles to the nosth* 
west of Constantinople. It stands on the declivity of an emi- 
nence on the banks of the Hebrus, at a point where that river 
receives two smsdler streatns.t The city is of a circular fornif 
and about two miles in circumference. The streets are nar- 
row and crooked, but many of the, houses are large and jvell 
Imilt, and several of the mosques are magnificent. The se- 
raglio, which is separated from the city by the small river 
Arda, is in a charming utuaiion, commanding an eatensive 
view of the country. Adnanople was founded by the Empe- 
ror Adrian, on the scite of the ancient Orestias. In the four- 
teenth century it was token by $ultan Amurath I, and until 
the fall of Constantinople was the capital of the Ottomsn do- 
minions.f The environs of Adrianople are pleasant; the 
country is fertile and celebrated for iu excellent wines; 

JV^iAio.]^— Sophia, situated in a flat and low country to. .the 
north-west of Adrianople, is meanly built, but has aconsidera- 
Ue trade, and contains about 70,000 inhabiums.§ 

Siliitria.'] — Silistria, in Bulgaria, utuated on the Danube, 
has a population of about 60,000. i| 

Bueharesi.'] — Bucharest, the chief city of Wallachia, is sup- 
posed to contain about the same number. 

Btf/f rode.}— Belgrade, the capital of Servia, is situated at 
the confluence of the Save and the Danube, and has been in 
almost every war an object of contest between the Turks atkd 
the Austrians. It is now destitute of fortifications, but is still 
a considerable' town^ being supposed to contain about 35,000 
inhabitants. 

* For the beautiful situation of Constantinople* and its original mag- 
■uftoencet lee Gibbon's elegant description Dec. Rom. £mp. For a view 
of its modem state, see Toumefort's Trav., Dallaway's Constantinople, 
Wittman*s Travels, Olivier's Travels, Sec . 

t Busching Geog. vol. 3. p. 340. 

\ The population of Adrianople is computed at 80,000. Zimmennaniik 
table 16. flbid. || Ibid. 
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. S&lonieiLy^ln thfrsonthern provinces the principal city i» 
Salonica, the ancient The88s\)onicay seated on a fime bay of 
the Archipelago.. It is a city of conshierable trade, and con- 
tains about 40,000 inhabitants.* But Athens, the celebrated 
theatre, of heroism, of 'eloquence, of philosophy, and litera* 
tUre, is now little better than a. large village ; and an^cient 
Greece, which was- formerly crowded with cities, scarcely con- 
tains a single town, that from its modem importmce is wor- 
thy of geographical commemoration. 

■ Edifices,'}^The principal ecUfices of European Turkey are 
those already included in the description of the capital. Here 
are no splendid villas, &c. such as. are seen in roost countries 
of Chrisjtianity. The finest buitdings are the mosques, which 
have for the most part been Christian churches. 
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The Greciafi Islands are of equal- celebrity with the conti- 
nent. Except Mytelene, Samoa, Tenedos, Cos, and Rhodes, 
which are near the Asiatic shore, they are all considered by 
geographers as belonging to, Europe » The priAdpal, in re- 
gard to extent^ are Candiaand Negropont. 

Cofii/ta.]— Candia, the ancient Crete, is the most famous, 
as well as the most extensive, and in every respect the most 
important of all the Grechin isles. It is most advantageously 
utuated for commerce, being about 600 miles from Constan- 
tinople, and little more than 400 from Egypt, and nearly equi- 
distant from the coasts of Europe, Asia, and Africa.! This 
classical island is near 190 Brijtish miles in length, by an irre- 
gular breadth, which varies from forty to twenty, and some- 
times to fifteen miles. The &ce of the country is in general 
xnoudtainouB. The celebrated Mount Ida occupies almost all 
the middle of the island, of which, indeed, ivfjo thirds consist 

» Zimmermann, table 16. Pinkerton states the popuUticm of Salonica 
at 60,000. Geog. vol. 1. p. 458. 

t Crcta Jovis Magni Medio jacct insula ponto Virg. iEneid. lib. 3. 
V. 104r • 
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of nothibg but mofintftios^ ^me of which are perp^tinlly co« 
▼ered with snow.* The valleys, however, are extremely fer- 
tile, aiid the island produces grainy fruits, and timber in abun^^ 
dance. The wheat is of the finest sort, and the wides are 
exquisite. Toumefort says, that <' whoever has tasted the 
Candian wioes, soon despises all others."t The climate is 
hbt, but the air is pare and salubrious, except when the south 
wind blows, which is dangerous, and sometimes suffocates peo* 
pie in the open fields4 The watery of Candia are exceedingly 
pure and wholesome ; and although it has no'^vers,it is irrigat- 
ed by numberless springs and rivulets. Upon the whole this 
island appears formed by nature for a desirable place of abode ; 
but Turkish despotism and the ignorance of the modern Greeks 
counteract her, intentions. Marble is so plentiful, that most 
of the villages are built of that material in its rough state, as 
hewn from the quarry. The zoology of Candia is not de- 
fective. The horses are small bilt spirited, and constant ex- 
ercise in climbing and descending tbe mountains, renders 
them amazingly sure footed. In the most frightful descents, 
which are very frequent in this island, they never make a false 
step if left to their own guidance. The Greek and Turl^ish 
ladies always travel on horseback, as in this rugged and pre- 
cipitous country no carriages can be used, and accidents 
scarcely ever happen through the stumbling of their horses. 
The Candians breed numbers of sheep, and their mutton 
is good, but the wool is coarse. They have also plenty of 
swine, and abundance of pigeons, poultry, partridges, wood- 
cocks, and hares. In summer their butchers' meat is exx^el- 
lent, but in winter the want^of pasture renders it lean. In an- 
cient times this island was famed for the excellence of its 
productions. Pliny bestows on it the highest encomiums, and 
affirms, that whatever wasproduced in Crete, infinitely excelled 
all the productions of the same kind in other countries.^ The 

• Toomeforty vol. 1. letter 1, 2. 48, 56, 97. This traveller found the 
nountsins covered with snoV in the month of July, vol. 1. p. 84, 

t These wines are red, w^j^aod claret Tournefort, vol. 1. p. 9& 

% Tottrneibrt, vol. 1. letter t 23. 97. 

$ *• Qdicquid in Creta naicitur infinito prxstat ceteris ejusdem gene- 
ris alibi genltis." Hiit Nat. lib. 25. cap. tL 
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inhabitants. of C^ndiaybotb Turks and Greeks^are tallyrobustf 
and ▼igorous. From the earliest ages they were fanied for 
their skill io the use of the boir, and the Cretan archers con- 
tributed greatly to the safe retreat of the \6fi60 Greeks.* An- 
cient history, indeed, affords numerous instances of the signal 
senrices rendered by the Cretan bowmen and slingers.t They 
also excelled in all the exercises of the body, and were not less 
lamed lor their genius and mental powers. But although this 
island was the cradle of Grecian legislature! the Cretans were 
always remarked for their unprincipled conduct and profligate 
morals4 Tlus island contidns a retnar>able labyrinth, regard- 
ed by travellers as a great curiosity. § A subtemineous ca- 
vern, frith a thousand intricate windings, pervades the whole 
interior of a hill of- soft stone at the loot of Mount Ida, about 
three miles from the scite of the ancient city <^ Gortyna. Th« 
entrance is by a natural opening seven or eight paces wide, but 
so low that a person cannot ^nter without stooping. Theprin* 
cipal alley, which is less perplexing than the rest, is about 
1200 p^uces in length; it. leads to the extremity of the laby- 
rinth, and terminates in two large and beautiful* apartments. 
If a person strike into any other path, lie is immediately be* 
wildered amopg the devious and winding alleys, which branch 
out into an infinity of ramifications, extending in every direc- 
tion, and render it almost impossible ever. to regain the en- 
trance. The only method of ensuring a safe return from this 
intricate labyrinth, is to scatUu* stEaw .or some other material 
in advancing, so as to mark the track, besides the indiq>ensa- 
ble precaution of being well provided with lights. At the ex. 
tremity are seen inscribed the names of persons of different 
nations, who at various periods have visited this wonderliil 
subterraneous vault. Various conjectures, relative to the ori- 
gin and destination of this singular recess, have been formed 

* Xenophon, retreat of the 10,000, lib. 4. 

t i.iTy,Ub.3rand38. 

i Polyhiiw, lib. 4 £xt. 3. Strabo G^. lib. 10. St Paul** Epistle 
to the Gdatians. 

§ It must be observed^ that this is not the famous labyrinth of Crete, 
which was lAodeUed after that of Egypt, and of which, even in Pliny's 
time, not the least vestige reouuned. Pliny Hist Katlib. 36. eap. 13. 



by learoed tratelkra. Mr. Tounieferty howeTer, with great 
appearance of probability, considers it as originally a work of 
nature, and improyed by hun^ labour for some purpose now 
unknown. This traveller also remarks^ that throughout the 
whole island there are numerous caverns, especially in Mount 
Ida, which present many deep and perpendicular abysses.** 

'Candia abounds in relics of antiquity, as well as in natural 
curiosities, but they are all in a state of extreme dilapidation. 
The ruins of Gortyna, about a century ago, proclaimed its an<( 
cient magnificence, but these venerable remains suffer a con- 
tinual decay and dispersion. Even at that time the peasarnt 
drove his plough, and the shepherd fed his sheep among th<J 
wrecks of antiquity, consisting of marbles, jasper, and granite, 
wrought with exquisite art.f Antique columns, fragments of 
sculpture, and other relics of ancient art and splendor, are dis- 
persed in every part of the island, ahd often blended among 
mean and rude materials in the construction of mbdern build- 
ings. But these dilapidations are common in every part of 
the Turkish dominions, and exhibit a striking contract betweeii 
the ancient glory, and the present degradation of those cele- 
brated countries. 

The classical island of Candia, or Crete^ Is famous in the 
history and mythology of ancieiit Greece. Here the poets 
have fixed the birth place of Jupiter and most of the Gi'ecian 
Gods, because in this island they were first kdown and wor- 
shipped, with the ceremonies afterwards used by the Greeks 
in their temples. Situated at a convenient distance from Egypt 
and Phcenicia, it had undoubtedly been peopled by colonies 
from these countries, and consequently was the first comer of 
Europe in which the rudiments of civilization appeai*ed. An- 
cient history obscurely presents to our view the venerable 
shade of Minos, its king, to whom the Cretans owed most of 
their advantages.^ Through the gloomy mist of remote an- 
tiquity, we may discover him to have been one of those supe- 
rior minds which are destined to improve the human race. 
He framed a system of government and a code of laws, which 

• Toumefort, vqL 1. letter 2. 69, &c. . f Ibid. p. 621, «ttx 

% The reign of Minos is placed by the Parian marbles 14S0 years be 
fixn^ the Christian en. 
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served as the model and groundwork of Qrecian legislation. 
I^yciii^uB stiidied the science' of civil polity, in vlsiung ^kyP^ 
and Cretei and sq^pears to have taken the Cretan constitution 
as a model for' that of Sparta> But it was not only for the 
arts oi internal polity that the Cretans were famous, they were 
equally formidable in arms. They cleared ih^ Grecian seas 
from the depredalTohs of pirates, they subdued several of the 
neighbouring islands, humbled some of the maridme states on 
the continent, and were victorious over Athens, then in its in- 
fancy ; they imposed on that city a most oppressive tribute.f 
So longu^ Greece flourished, Crete as'a fViend or an enemy 
is conspicuous in her History ; and after being drawn into the 
vortex of her princijpal revolutions, is ultimately involved in 
her hie. On the fall of the Byzantine empire, this island was 
seized by the Venetians, under whom it was commercial and 
flourishing* The bloody wars which preccfded its conquest 
by the Turks, will be noticed in the history of that nation. 
The siege of Cahdii^, its capital^ which, ^ith some short inter- 
vals, continued the space of twenty.four years j from 1646 to 
1670, has rendered this isknd not less famous in modem thafi 
in ancient history. ' '' 

Negrop&rU.^ — ^Negropont^ the ancient Eubcea, is about 100 
British miles in length, and from 20 to 25 in breadth. It 
stretches from the north-west to the south-east aloiig the coast 
of Achaia, from which it is separated by a narrow strait, not. 
eA for the irregularity of its currents. The soil is fertile in 
com, wine, fruits, and pasturage, and the island abounds with 
cattle. 

It viTould be both useless and tedious to enter into a particu- 
lar description of all the different islands of the Grecian Archi- 
pelago, some of which are of a diminutive extent, and of little 
modem* importance, although few of them are without some 
share of historical fame, and some remains of antiquity. It 
will, therefore, suffice to miention such as are most woi^y i)t 
geographical or historical commemoi^ation. 

* PluUrch In vita Lycurgi. 

t Tbucyd.lib.l. Plutarch viu Thesci. 
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StaUmene.'} — StalimeifB) the ancient Lemnos, is sitoated in 
the northern part of the Archipelago, and is almost a square 
of twenty-five miles in length and breadth. It is fruitful ia 
com and wine, but chiefly remarkable.for a mineral earth used 
in medicine, and called terra lemnia, or terra sigillatai because 
it ia sealed by the Turks, who derive from it a considerable 
revenue. 

iS^cyro#.]*-Scyro8 is about sixty miles in compass, and chiefly 
remarkable for its remains of antiquity. 

Paimot^'] — Patmos is a dry and barren rock, about twenty 
miles in circumference. In this island is the cave in which 
St John is supposed to have wr^ten the Apocalypse. 

iViaMriii.]— Naxia, the ancient Naxos, is about seventy miles 
in compass. It is extremely fertile, atnd famed for the excel- 
lency of its wines.* After the conquest of Constantinople by 
the Latins, in the year 1304, many of the Grecian isle^ were 
formed into a Venetian Duchy under Marco Sanudo, who fix- 
ed his riesidence in Naxos, where he and his successors, dur- 
ing the space of doa years, reigned as dukes of the Archipe- 
lago, until they were finally expelled by the Turks under Se- 
iim II. 

^^vAofilo.]— Siphanto was anciently famous for its rich 
mines of gold and silver. > 

5^po.]— Serpo abounds with iron and loadstone.f 

Paro^.]^-Paros, about thirty-six miles in circuit, is famous 
lor its excellent marble. From this island we derive the no- 
blest monument of chronology m the world, the Parian or 
Arundelian marbles, which comprise a period of 1318 years, 
beginning from the reign of Cecrops, the^ first king of Athens. 

^ps/tjparof.]— Antiparos is about sixteen miles in circuit, 
and'is divided from Paros by a. strait of about a mile in breadth. 
This island is of little importance, but it contains one of the 
most singular curiosities that nature has formed. This is the 
wonderful grotto, or cavern, so minutely described by two 
eminent travellers.^ , It is situated in the southern part of the 
island, at the di|^ce.of almost two mUes from the sea. The 

♦ • Tournefbrt, vol. 1. letter 5. 

t lb»d, vol. 1. letter 4. p. 186 and 192. 
# Toumefort gnd'Lady Craven. 

VOL. IV. 3 
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entrance presents a Higged cavern Vbout thirty paces wide» 
and vaulted m a kind of arch, with some ancient inscriptions 
greatly defkced. After proceeding about twenty paces, the 
traveller) by the help oi a rope, descends a frightful precipice, 
front which he SoOn proceeds to another still more terrible. 
Here the descent is by a ladder placed on the side of tremen- 
dous abysses. A third precipice conducts to a Tocky and dif. " 
ficuH^path, that leads to the stupen^otn caVem', which is sup^ 
posed to' be 300 yards below the surface of the ground, and 
in consequence greatly below the level of the sea. The grotto 
is about eighty yards fifgh, and a hundred wide* The topi 
the bottom, and the ^des are all of marble, which, except a 
few pieces of a browmsh kind, is of the most dazziing white- 
ness. The roof is a natural arch, from which th^ stakictitie 
marble iumgs in the most picturesque and elegant forms. At 
the bottom are also various stems, or pillars of marble, parti 
ticiilarly a pyramid twenty-four feet high, and as elegantly 
adorned with chapiters, bunches in the shape of cauiiflowers^ 
&c. as if it had been the worii'of a sculptor. M; de Nolntel, 
ambassador of Louis XIV. to the Porte, was the first modem 
traveller.who renewed the memory of this grotto, into which 
none of the natives durst descend until his arrival at Antiparos. 
This gentleman, accompanied by above 500 persons of various 
descriptions, passed three days at Ghrhtmas, 1673, in this 
Subterranean recess, and using the pyramid already mention- 
ed as an altar, caused inass to be celebrated amidst the sound 
of trumpets, hautboys, fifes, and violins, while 100 large wax 
candles, and 400 lamps illuminated the gvotXo. 

Saniorin,'] — ^The island of Santorin, at^d the neighbouring 
$eas, are remarkable for the volcanic concussions to which 
they have always been subject. Several small islands in the 
vicinity have been augmented, and others diminished in size ; 
and new islands and rocka have at different periods appeared. 
One of the most remarkable circumstances of this kind ^ok 
place in 1707, when, a new island of almost a mile in diameter 
arose out of the sea near Santorin, with treiiiendous volcanic 
explosions.*^ i 

• Touroefort, vol. 1. letter 5» and^be aiUhora thire quoted. Fayiie> 
Geog. Extracts, p. 253, Sec. 
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.Deiot/}^>-ln regard to classieal fame, none of the Grecian 
islands holds a higher rank thslo Delos, which ^ing only a 
rock of eight or nine miles in circumference^ derived from 
superstition all its importance and splendor. Here the Grc^ 
cian mythology fixed the birth place of Apollo and Diana, and 
Deios wa» consccrated^^o these divinities. Erisicton, Son of 
Cecropsythe first king of Athens, is said to have erected the 
teiQple ofvApoUor which, through the piety o£ the Greeks^ be- 
came one of the most magnificent in the ancient world.* De- 
votion proved the source of opulence and splendor. The su- 
perb city of Delos^ covered almost the whole island, and 
exhibited a spectacle of exquisite magnificence. The cities 
pf Greece deputed their prietu to offer sacrifices in the tem- 
ple of the Deliatn Apollo. And Nictas^ the fiunous Athenian 
general, having pai^ a visit to Deios, with alt the po^np of 
retigioos solemnity, aftef causing sacrifices to be offered, con- 
secrated a large painx tree of brass to Apollo, and made libe- 
ral donatives to the Delians in qrder to procure the favour of 
the God :t. Apollo^ however, has kH% ago lost his infinence ; 
a fiawv scattered fragments of marble, 8cc. are aH that remain of 
his miignificent temple and city : and the celebrated and sacred 
Deios, divested of .iu imaginary greatness, is sunk into its 
naiive insignificance,and left without inhabitants. The ancient 
and modem state of Delga, may be regarded as one of those 
immerous articles^ln the history of the world, which strikingly 
dsplay the power of opinion. The islands of the Archipelago 
being always dependent en Greece, and implicated in her des* 
tiny, any further hist^cal remarks ifbuld here be superfluous, 

* Easeb. Chron. p. 76, f Pbitarefa in Nids. 
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CHAP. III. 

V 

Histortcal View.... General Progresiof Society....Of Arts and Sciences.^, 
Letters and Gbroroerce. ' 

JEjubopean Turkey comprises a number of ancient kittg' 
doms and retniblics.; and besides the grand distinction of 
Greeks: and Turks, its inhabitants must be considered as an 
a^^emblage of various nations, which, in process of time, and 
by repeated conquests, were united under the Roman domi* 
nion, and remained subject to the Eastern empire until its 
subversion by the Ottomans. Of these different nations I shall 
iiuL i.iLic]iL(>i 10 trace thfi histqrf* The plan of this workxanr 
only admit the delineation of general features, ai>d the exhibi* 
tion of general views. In order to focilitate the understand- 
ing of the ancient and modem history of a country ao ^ene^ 
rally noticed^ it may not be amiss to observe, that disregard'^ 
ing the exact coincidence of boundaries, the Morea is the 
iiiiclcnt Peloponnesus, while Romelia comprises the rest of 
Greece with Macedonia and Thrace ; that Albania embrabe^ 
the ancient kingdom of Epirus, Chaonia^ and part of UlyHcum ; 
Bulgaria includes the two provinces of Moesia and Servia ; and 
Bosnia, witli the greajLics^ part of Turkish Croatia, ar^ a por- 
tion of the ancient Pannonla. The Danube was in general the 
boundary of the Roman dominions. Beyond that river, Wal- 
lachia and Moldavia constituted a part of *the ancient Dacia, 
afterwards the seat of the Gothic empire, which proved so 
formidable to declining Rome.* Th^ original population of 
all the northern parts, is generally supposed to have sprung 
from the Scythians on the north of the Euxine, blendid with 
many Slavonic tribes. These, during tlie declining ages of 
the Roipan empire, spread gradually towards the south ; and 

* DaUnatla, on the coast of the Adriatic, retains its ancient appellation: 
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the greatest part oil the population of Europe vi Turkey must, 
therefore^ be considered aa originalty Scythian and Slavonic. 
Before the age of Philip of Macedon, these nations. were little 
known^ and previous to that period^ they are s.eldoni mention- 
ed in history. 

The origin of the Greeks, that celebrated people, who dif- 
fused science and letters throughout £urQpe, and whose pro- 
gress in arts and in a,rtns constitutes one of the most splendid 
ornaments of history, is involved in deep obscurity^ If we 
may credit tradition, Greece was originally inhabited by va- 
rious savage tnbes> as little acquainted with the arts and oon^ 
veniences of civilized life, as any that have been discovered m 
America or New Zealand.* Among these aborigines, how- 
ever, are ref^oned the Pela9gi, who appear to have been 
borsemeuy and consequently must h&ve been somewhat above 
a state of absolute barbarism.f According to. t)io representa- 
tion which Pausamas and others hav^ given of the savage state 
of the early Greeks, they seem, rather to have ^.m^iU tirm 
origin from the Scythians of the. North, than irum the civi* 
lized countries of Asi^b* Minor, or Phoenicia. 

In this contracted sketch it will be impossible to devclopc 
the lon^ and important series of Grecian history* I'lie mul- 
tiplicity of learned volumes ah*eady written on tlvat interesting 
subject, rendei:s the task untieces^ry. I shall therefore con- 
tent myself with a concentrated view of the piincipal cvcntii 
and most important revolutions, and . a rough t^kctch of the 
state of the Greeks in the most interestmg periods, such as 
most strikingly mark the progress or decline of their empire 
and their arti^* 

' Passing over the dark and fabulous ages of Grecian history, 
without attempting to connect the traditional tale, to reconcile 
its discordances, or explode its absurdities, I shall only observe, 
that from whatever quarter Greece received itsorignal popu- 
lation^; it lyas indebted to Asia and Egypt for the arts of civi- 
lized life. The Grecian historians inform us, on the authority 
of ancient tradition, that colonies from those countries arrived 
at various periods, and established themselves in diffefent parts 

* Pausanias, lib. 8. t Strabo, lib* 8. 



of Qreece. T^b^ Act, imleed, is too probable to be called in 
quesUop. History has ^er pre^pved the oames tA sevecal 
of those maritime adventurers. Among Uiese* IfUkchuS) wbo 
cbndupted a colony from. Egypt or Phoenicia, and founded tbe 
ciiy of Argos. Cecrops, the leader of a band of emigrants 
from £^;ypti and the foimder of Athens ; Cadmus, the Tyrian, 
to whom T-hebies in Bccpiia owed its origin ; and Danaue, a 
famous Egyptian 'adventurer, rrho, greatly improved Argos, 
and fortified ii with a citadel, stand particularly distinguisbed 
as the early ciyilizers of Greece,* But the number of amaH 
states, Into which ihe coumr^ was divided, and the evils to 
which it was constantly exposed from intestine divisions and 
foreign invasion, pointed oiH to the sagacious and intelligent 
Greeks the necessity of political union, in tbe^«^ \S22j A.C.» 
a league of mutual friendship and defence was planned by the 
wisdom of Amphyctipn, one of those enlightened ynen, whom 
Providence raises up fpr t)U3 benefit of tlieir country* The 
principal Grecian states, without the Corinthian isthmus, en- 
tered into this political confedei:a<^y, and twice every year aept 
deputies to Thermopylae, the place appointed for their, meet- 
ing. These representatiyes were invested with full powi^rs to 
deliberate and resolve on every subject that related to tbe conn* 
mon interc^st.f In order to cenient this political union it was 
sanctioned by the authority of religion, and strengthened by 
the veneration which it inspires. Tbe Amphyctionic council) 
or general assembly of the ^Grecian states, was charged with 
th& protection of the oracle of DeIp)ios,|; and the instalment of 
the delegates ws^ perforqaed with a number of religious cere, 
monies. $ 

The early history of Greece is so enveloped in fable, that it 
i9 often ^mpoesible to distinguish fiction from feet The achieve- 
ments of Hercules, Perseus, ^c. are, from their improbability, 

* It IB, however, the general opinlony that tbe aborigines of Greece were 
the descendants of Javan, the grandson of Noah. Potter Arcbacol. Graeca, 
vol l,x;h.l. 

t Strabo, lil^.^.— JLelaod's Hist. Philip of Msoedon» prdiminary disseN 
tation. 

t Strabo, ubi supra. 

$ Potter's Aichieokgia Grxca, voL Lcb. 16. 
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kmds£MAe ht kkfbry : those of Tiiesem veat on a somewhat 
better faandatica. The relathm of the Argonautic expedition, 
AoQfiti appareotiy fomded on ftict^ is so blended with fkble and 
Hiet«i»h6r, that the learned could never yet agree in its-expla- 
DaitidD« But without noticing these allegoricsl mmutiae, it suf- 
fkes for oitr present pnrpose'to observe, that the Giveeks ap« 
pear by this enterprise to have first opened to themselves the 
cottnnerce of the Euxine^ and to have established colonies on 
its coasts.* 

The hiiftory of L&conia is traced to LeTest, the head of the 
tribe of the Leieges, the' first possessors of that country^ whose 
reign dironology has fixed about 1,506 years before the Chris- 
tian cra«t Lacedemon, one of bis successors, gave to the king- 
dom of Laconia his own name, and t6 its capital that of Spartsy 
in honeulr of his consort. ^The other states of Greece were 
gfaduaHy formed and improved. The constitution of Athens 
was new modelled by Theseus ; and that city, which has illu- 
minated the world by her science, already began to emerge 
from obscttrity^t The Trojan war is the most conspicuous 
event in the early history of Greece ; and the achierementsof 
lier heroes are illustrated by Homer's classical pen. But al- 
though history ought to be the basis of an epic poem, the lat- 
ter h too loose a feomlation for history. 

After a multitude of revolutions in the Grecian states, Ly- 
curgvs formed for Sparta the most singular constitution that 
maokiiid^eTer knew; ' It has already been observed, that he 
took for his model that of Crete, which had preceded Greece 
in eariy dvili£alton.$ The, laws of Lycurgus have, in all ages, 
had their encomiasts ; but if the happiness of the people be 
the only ftitional object of political government, no system could 
be more hostile to the welfare of mankind. || Female delicacy, 
conjugal fidelity, parental affection, and all the tender senti* 

^ Pmiy's Ifitt Nat. lib. 6. cap. 3. 

t Parian Chron. Eoacb. Chroo. ^ Platarch' in Thcseo. 

{ PolybittSf however^ remarks many important differences between 
the constitutions of Sparta and Crete. The Utter had money, and do 
eqnid dWiaion of lands. Polyb. lib. 6, extract 3. 

Folybius is profuse in his encomiums on the Spartan institutions, but 
forgets to mention the most condemnable parts, lib. 6. ext. 3. 
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ments of faumaiiity, wore sucrificed to an imagioaiy idol, dig^ 
nifiedbf Lycurgus with the sacred name of patriotism. For- 
getful that private happinessf which cannot subsist without pn 
"'affectionate discharge of the social duties, is the only solid 
fo.undatioh of public virtue and national prosperity ; he esta- 
blished asyMem which annihilated all the comforts of domes- 
tic life. The Spartan and the^tript swaUoWed up every in- 
ferior relation, tn fpritiing a community of soldi^^rs, Ly^ur. 
gus forgot thatUiey werexitizens; in forming citizciAs, he for- 
got that tliey were men. By prohibiling the use of gold and 
silvet, he cut the ^ews of commerce, and disabled the Spar- 
tans from, ever establishing a strong maritime power, or an 
extenaive empire.* The gran^d defect and inconsistency of the 
system of Lycurgus appears in^ this, that although his only ob- 
ject was to form a nation of politicians and warriors, hisinsti* 
tutioiis we,re calculated solely for defence ; and after so many 
sacrificed, the Spartans nev^ rose |to apy remarkable height 
of national greatness. 

The great legislator of Athens, oh the contrary, framed a 
constitution calculated for the production of political great* 
ness, without being hostile to private happiness. In reform- 
iog tbc government of Athens, and new yodelling its laws, 
Solon left an open prospect to hope and emulation. He divide 
ed the free citizens into three jclasses, to whom he annexed 
patrticular privileges ; but these were regulated by a census 
of property ; and a citizen of the inferior elasses might, by 
industry and frugality, raise himself to a superior rank, and 
consequently to all the honours and emoluments of the state.f 
Although the constitution framed by Solon was sometimes^ in- 
fringed by the faction's, which frequently reigned in the city, 
Athens flourished a long time under its influence. One of 
her most violent civil commotions originated in the ambition 
of Pisistratus, who, having by stratagem> obtained liberty to 
form a guard for the security of his person, seized on the go- 
vernment. He was succeeded by his two sons, Hippat^chus 
and Hippias, of whom the former being slain, the latter was 

• For the Spartan govermnent and laws, see Hutarch's Life of Ly- 
cargiis. 
t Plutarch in SoKmc. 
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e^qielled from Athens, and forced to retire into Persia. The 
series of wars which Persia carried on agdinst Greece^ and 
which altimately terminated in the Conquest of that mighty 
. empire by Alexander, will he concisely related in the histori-* 
ca( riew of the Persiain monarchy. Here we shall only observe^ 
that thp losses which the Athenians suffered from the invasion 
ef Xerxes, were productive of one great advantage. Being 
. driven from the, land, and obliged to seek safety on board of 
their fleet, they directed their attention so greatly to maritime 
affairs, th^t after the expulsion of the Persians, they were sole 
lords of the sea; and having either reduced the other Grecian 
states to subjection, or awed them into a confederacy, they 
went on conquerors to the borders of Egypt In the midst of 
prosperity, however, the Athenians were constantly agitated by 
factions. But the Peloponnesjan war was a calarmity of a differ-* 
ent kind, which caused a teflborary annihilation of their pow- 
er, and threatened its total cKnciion. Lysander, the Lacede- 
monian admiral, having Ukeiv or sunk almost their whole fleet,* 
joined their fopcesrto those of Agis and Pausanias, the two kings 
of Sparxa, and marched directly to Athens, which was obliged 
to surrender on the hard condition of demolishing the walls 
tftat uiiited the city wittv the Pyraeus, or harbour. Lysander 
^also compelled the Athenians to alter the form of their go- 
vernment,' by changing their democracy into an oligarchy.! 
But a body of fugitive citizens, under the command of Thra- 
sybulus, exp<$lled the thirty tyrants, who formed the oligarchal 
government, asd freed their country from the heavy yoke of 
the Lacedemonians. Conpn, by a signal vidtory over the Spar, 
tan fleet, regained the sovereignty of the seas, and re-esta« 
blished Atheris in her former power and preeminence.^ In 
this state she continued for some time the most potent city of 
Greece, till the Thebans, under ^he conduct of Epaminondas^ 
gave a check to her grandeur, and disputed her sovereignty .$ 
The contest, however, was soon decided, by the death of that 
illustrious commiilider. With Epamindndas the Thebkn power 

* It is to be obsenred, that the Spartanehad now, in many respeolB de- 
parted from the institutiOfis of Lycurgus, vl\ick were adverse to naval 
war. 

t Plutarch in Lysandro. | Id. in Conotie. § Id. in Epamind. 
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aroscjand with him it Mh exhibiung a striking example of 
the influence which the courage and conduct of one roan majr 
have on the destinies of nations. After ^he death of this , 
great commander, and the feillrof the Thebah power, the Athe- 
pians were left without a rival. As there was no other peo- 
ple, whose power they coiild fear, or whose virtues they could 
emulate, they domineered, without opposition, over Greece, . 
and soon wc^e enervattcd by luxury, the usual concomitant of 
wealth and uninterrupted prosperity. They degenerated feom 
the virtues of their ancestors : miJilAry exercises were neglect- 
ed: the public revenues, which used to be entployed iii.pay^ 
ing the fleets and armies, were expended in games and sports, 
-and lavished, with profusion, in sumptuous entertainments and 
splendid preparations for festivals.' Patriotism became a word 
without meaning : the love of their coUntiy was superseded / 
by the love of money : their stat^pen were corrupt, and their 
orators venal. This degeneracy l^he Athenians, which spread 
through all the oth^r Grecian states, lulled them into an ideal 
security, and afforded to Philip, king of Macedonia, an oppor- 
tunity of raising his kingdom fVom an obscure condition, to 
the empire of Greece and Asia. The design was projected 
by Philip, and executed by his son, Alexander. 

Philip, who had been educated in 4eiter8 under the ablest^ 
masters, and trained to arms under the banners of Epaminon- 
das arid Peloindas, the greatest generals of the age, had re- 
ceived from nature all the prudence and courage necessary 
for forming the statesman and the soldier. But an insatiable 
ambition caused him to grasp at tmiversal monarchy; and be 
made no scruple in the choice of' the means which might be 
conducive to the attainment of his object. By a series of suc; 
cessful Wars, apd a train of unprineipled politics, he obtained 
the sovereignty of Greece. Every kind of political machina-r 
lion, every engine of ffcrce and fraud, was used for the accom- 
plishment of his designs; and abundance of bribes were, for 
this purpose, dispersed among the factious leaders of the Gre- 
cian cities. The Athenians, and the other Greeks, made a 
feeble opposition to his victorious arms ; but, th^ir total de- 
feat at the battle of Chaeronea^ put an end to the glory anil 
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iiberties of Greece-* In qrder, however, to prevent any'coni* 
mdtioBs in Europe, which might disconcert his plim of the 
conquest of A>ia, and to strengthen his army by the accession 
of their forces, he left them their form of government and a 
sha<Jow of liberty, while he .was actually tlicir sovereign. By 
this masterly policy, he was unanimously chosen captain^gene** 
pal of the confederate army of Greece, which he united to that 
of Macedonia, in order to accomplish his gran^ object, the 
conquest of the Persian empire^ But Philip being uken off 
by assassination, i« the midst of his warlike preparations, they 
iQiiiiediately revolted against his son^ Alexander, but were 
soon reduced to subjection.! On the death of that conqueror, 
at Babylon,. the Athenians being joined by some others of the 
Grecian states, declared open war against the Macedonians ; 
but being defeated by Antipater, he conyjielled them to receive 
9 garrison, changed their government into an oligarchy, and 
transplanted a great number of the refractory citizens into 
Thrace. The popular government was restored by Deme* 
trius Polic^ceto^, who bestowed on them many other signal 
favours. The Athenian?? in return, conferred on this prince, 
and his father, Antigonus, the titles of deliverers and tutelar 
deities? decreed them divine bonout*s, apppinted lodging for 
Demetrius in the temple of Minerva, and erected an altar 
where he had alighted from his chariot. Notwithstanding, 
however, these effusions of flattery, the benefactor of Athens 
found that gratitude is not a republican virtue. The Athe- 
nians had been invariably ungrateful to their most worthy 
citizens ; and a stranger could scarcely expect more favoura- 
ble treatment. When Demetrius began to experience ad* 
▼ersity, he was no k>nger their god. They basely deserted 
him, and refused him entrance into their city. But being 
embroiled in civil dissentions, they fell a second time under 
his power^ and experienced hjs generosity, in his forgiveness 
of their ingratitude. On this occasion? Demetrius iiaving 
learned from their inconstancy, not to repose in them too 
great a confidence, placed three garrisons in Athens ; one in 
the castle of Munychia, another in the Mo&seum, and a third 

* Plutarch in Pbilipo. f PluUrch in Alexandra. 
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in the Pyra^us. In this state of perpetual fluctuation, some* 
times contending for liberty with the Maceddnian, klng3> and 
sometimes in subjection to their power, the i^^^^^^^ns, and 
other Gr.eeks, continued, till they placed themselves under 
the protection of the Romans, and consequently be9ame their' 
subjects. 

The circumstance which produced the revolutipn, was the 
war, in whigh the Greeks engaged, against Philip II. king of 
Macedonia, who reduced them to great extreipities, and laid 
waste all the country around Athens. These distresses induc- 
ed them to invoke the aid of the Romans. Philip was, in 
consequence, obliged to abandon bis enterprise; and being 
afterwards defeated by Q. Flaminius, left the Greeks in the 
ostensible, possession of their liberties, of which they continued 
to possess the shado^ under the Roman protection. , Their 
condition, however, although gilded with the specious name of, 
freedom, was, in every respect, a state of subjection. Accord- 
ing to the general policy of the Romans towards those nations 
which submitted tq their power, the Greeks were, governed 
by their.owp laws, and enjoyec) the privilege of electing their 
<>wn magistrates ; but all political affairs were regulated by the 
Roman senate. Individual freedom was not diminished^ » but 
the national liberties were extinguished. 

From this period the history of Greece is involved in' that 
of Romp. It suffices, therefore, to observe, that until the war 
with Mithridates, little alteration took place. But the Athe- 
nians having revolted from the Romans, and received the troops 
of that prince witliin their walls, the city was besieged and tar 
ken by Sylla, with a dreadful massacre, of its inhabitants. This 
was the most dreadful calamity that Athens had experienced 
since its capture by Lysander. The Pyraeus, and the castle of 
Munychia, were burned to the ground, the ancient monuments 
were destroyed, and the walls of the city demolished. Athens^ 
again reduced to the obedience of Rome, underwent little al- 
teration till the reign of the emperor Adrian, who, being a 
man of genius and learning, had a particular affection fbr that 
city, the celebrated source of philosophy and literature, in 
which he had formerly resided in quality of archon. He not 
only conferred many privileges and benefits on the ciiizei\^ 
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bmt repaired and embeliished the city, and added a region of 
new buildings^ which were distinguished by the names of Adri- 
anopotis, atid New Athens. After the division of the eastern 
and western empire, the history of (Greece is involved in that 
of Constantinopie. But it may be observei), that from gradual 
decay, and the .depredations of the Goths, Athens, about the 
end of the fifth century, had lost all her ancient splendor, and 
had nothing left remarkable but the ruins of hex stately and 
magnificent structures,* Aftenthe capture of Constantinople 
by the Latins, Athens experienced various revolutions, and 
had many difierent masters till it fell under the dominion of 
tl^e Turks in the year 1455. Having traced the destinies of 
Athens, it would be superfluous to enter into th^ particular 
history of the other drecian states. |n all of them tlie go* 
vemment was at first regal, and afterwards republican ;t and 
their fortunes were in general similar to that of Athens, which, 
in extent of population, as well as in arts aiid arms, and poll* 
tical preponderancy, might be justly considered as the capital 
of Greece, 

A subject so interesting cannot well be dismissed without 
taking a view of Athens, as it appeared while in the meridian 
cf its grandeuf . From Cecropsy its founder, it was first called 
Cecrc^ia, and afterward Athcnae, or Athens, from the Greek 
name of the goddess Minerva^ the protectress of the city, to 
whom all fortripsses or citadels were sacred. Cecropia, at 
first the whole city but afterwards only the citadel of Athens, 
was seated on a high rock in the middle of a spacious and plea. 
sant plain.} But in process of time, the number of inhabitants 
increased so much,' that the whole plain was covered with build- 
ings, and Atliens filled the vast circuit of above sixteen En- 
glish mi|es.§ The citadel was about seven miles and a half in 
compass, fortified with strong w'alls, and ornamented with nine 
gates. The inside was adorned with innumerable edifices, 

• Synesias ap. Potter Arcbscol. Gneca^vol. 1. cb. 7. p. 30.9 tl 

t Akbougb Sparta had kingi» the conttitutton was in fact republican. 

t Archatoiog. Gracca, vol. 1. ch. 8. p,32; 

^ Archcolog. vol.- 1. cb. 8. p^ 36. B^ing in compasfi ITS stadia, or 
twenty -two and a quarter Roman, or 96\netlun|f more than sixteen and 
a quarter English mile^. 
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jBlatueSj aud mopumentsj m which all the ancient stories were 
amply desciibed. The principal of these structures was the 
Partheoion} or temple of Minerva^ in th<f middle of the cita- 
del; it was 217 feet nine inches in length) and ninety'^eiglrt: 
feet six inches in breadth, constructedentirely of the most beau- 
tiful white marble ; and although not in magnitude, yet in re- 
gard to the excellency both of maieriais and 9,\% the finest piece 
of antiquity in the World.* The other remarkable buildings in 
the citadel) wei^ the temples of Neptune, of Minerva.the Vic- 
torious, and of Minerva the Protectress^ behind which was the 
public treasury. Besides these, there wei^ several chapels 
dedicated to Jupiter and Minerva^ and also a temple of Venus. 
The citadel was called the Acropolis, or upper city. The 
lower City contained all the buildings which surrounded the 
citadel, with the two harbours, Phalerum and Pyrsus, andthe 
fort of Munychia, seated oh a promontory not far from the 
latter. The north wall of the city, which extended to the Py- 
rxus, was five miles in Jength : tlie south wall, which took in 
the port of Phalerum, was thinty-Jive stadia, or nearly thre^ 
miles and a half. Upon these walls were erected ,a number 
of turrets. The wall that encompassed the castle of Muny- 
chia, and joined it to the Pyraeus, was sixty, .and the exterior 
wall on the other side of the city, forty-three stadia, making 
the whole circuit 178 stadia, or. something more than twenty* 
two Roman mile&t 

From this sketch, it will be pet:ceived, that the original city 
of Cecropia, or Athens, was situated at the, distilnce of five 
miles from the.Pyrxus, and about three mHes and a half from 
the Phalerum, the two nearest points of the coast, and that in 
process of time it was eMended quite to the sea» The Py- 
r^us was the principal port. Its arsenal cost the republic a 
sum equivalent to 816,000/. sterling. Athens,, while in the 
height of her naval greatness, had here four hundred gallejrt 

* Pottg^ Archil. Grace*, vol 1. p. $4. on the aut^iority of Sir G. 
Wheeler. .... 

t Arcb«olog. Graeca, vol/ 1.- ch. 8. p. 36. 178 stadia, are tw^n^-two 
and a quarter Roman miles, or somethiog more than »izte«n and a quar- 
ter English miles. 
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«>f three ranks of oarti,* Th« lower city contained infiumera- 
ble edifices of singular beauty and magnificence ; the princi- 
pal of which was the temple dedicated to Jupiter Olympius. 
This was the most superb structure in Athens, being no less 
than four sud^a, or about half a mile in circuit.f The pantheon, 
or tetnple of the gods, was also a magnificent edifice, sup- 
ported by L30 marble pillars. The outside was adorned with 
the mythological' historiies of all the Grecian deities, repre- 
sented in excellent sculpture ; and on the great gate stood 
two liorses, the workmanship of the celebrated Praxiteles. 
. The other temples were too many to be particularly mention- 
ed. Numerous porticos were also seen in every part of the 
city : one of these in particular, in which Zeno taught philo- 
ssphy, was adorned with a variety of curious pictures by the 
greatest masters. There were also a great number of thea- 
tres and gymnasia. The latter are said to have originated at 
Lacedemon ; they were common, however, in all the cities of 
Greece. The gymnasia of Athens, lika those of Rome, were 
not single edifices, but consisted of an assemblage of build- 
ings, sufficiently capacious to receive many thousands of peo- 
ple ; and so constructed, that the philosophers, the rhetori- 
cians, and the profbssors in all other sciences, could read their 
lectures, while the wrestlers, dancers, &c. performed at the 
same time their exercises, without the least interruption or 
disturbance.! The principal of these gymnasia were the ly- 
ceum,.eonsecrated to Apollo, and the acadenms, so called from 
a Grecian 'hero of the fabulous age. The lyceum was the place 
vfhere Aristotle taught philosophy, and established the sect of 
Peripatetics. The aca^emus was without the city, at the dis- 
tance of about a mile and a half from its walls, and was beset 
with shady groves and- solitary walks, suitable to study and 
meditation.^ At first, it was marshy arid unhcalthful ; but be- 
ing afterwards drained by Cimon, the famous Athenian gene- 

• Thucyd.de bello Pelopon. lib. 2. cap. 13. 

t Arch«)log. G'rxca, vol. 1. ch. 8. p. 38. It was of the Corinih'iau 
ordcp, and considered as a model of perfection in that ityle of architect 
turc. Vetruvius, lib. 7. 

} Arch»olo|p. Graces, Vol. 1. ch. 8. p. 43. 

5 Archgeolog. Graeca* ohi sopra et auct« clt 
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ral, it beCfanie a delightful spot, «nd ws^s gveatty frequent^ 
by people of every description, enpeciaily such as addicted 
themselres to phibsophkai studies. Here Plato constantly 
read his lectures, which rendered the academic groves a place 
of fashionable resort, a;id greatly contributed* to their cele- 
brity. * • . • 

The inhabitants w^e divided into three classes; citizens, 
strangers, and slaves. The citizens were the most digniiied 
and powerful class, possessing all the powers oT goverpmenti 
but the servants, or slaves, were far the most nutnerous. la 
the time of Cecrops, the free citizens of Attica amounted to 
20,000. In the age of Pericles their number was reduced ; 
and only 21,000 cttt^eos with 10,000 foreigners and 400,000 
slaves, .were > mimbered in the oendits instituted at the com- 
mand of Demetrius the Phalarean, whom Cassander appointed 
governor of AtbibliB.* Mr: Hume reasons inconsistently on 
the subject of this census, in €rst supposing that the state*- 
ment, which Athenaeus has given, was confined to the popu-» 
lation of the. city, and afterwards considering it as including 
that of all Attica.t Even in the latter and most extensive sig- 
nification, he expresses an opinion that the enurAeratio'n is ex-, 
aggerated. The disproportion of numbers between the clti-. 
zens and slaves is such, indeed, as to excite a well founded 
suspidon of error; and Mr. Brougham has, by a judicious 
mode of reasoning, endeavoured to elucidate the subject. 
This intelligent author supposes, oo very probable grounds, 
that the census of the governor,' D)emetr^, Tike all other enu- 
merations of ancient populntion> having had no other. object 
in view that) u> aac<|rt2kiti the Wealth and force of die comma* 
tMtVy the statenoefit of freemen included those only Uiat were 
arrived at the age of tnanhood. -^On- this principle, he concludes 
die whole i^opulation of Attica to have amounted to 124,000 
freemen, and 4(50,000 slaves; »8uch a proporuon of slaves to 
free, people, andof inhsbitants to extent of teriitoi7, is not,. as 
our author observes, too great to. be credible4 The city of 

* Archacolog.-GraQca* vol. 1. ch. 9. p. 482.— Atbenseus ap. Hume'a 
Esiays, vol. i. p.416. 
t Hume's Essays, vol. 1. p. 416, 417. > , 

i Brougham's Col. Pol. vol. 2. p. 71. note, 
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Athens alone might have compriaed, vithin the circuit of her 
walls, a population which is fieir short of that of London or Parisy 
and not equal to one half of that of •ancient Rome. We are 
told) indeed) that the turrets on the walls were converted into 
dwelling-houses, when the inhabitants were become too nu- 
merous to be contained in the city.* But if all the inhabitants 
of Attica-amounted to no more than 524,000^ it is certdin that 
the population of Athens was not remarkably great in propor- 
tion to its ample extent. It appears that the citadel, the tem- 
ples, the gymnasia, and other public edifices, had occupied a 
considerable part of the ground in the city. The most proba- 
ble estimate might fix the number of inhabitants at about 
400,000 : for, as Attica was neither, extensive nor fertile, 
Athens may reasonably be supposed to have comprised more 
than four-fifths of the whole population. No historical docu- 
ments exist, from %vhich w« can estimate the general popula- 
tion of Greece. Its whole territory'was about equal to En- 
gland in extent, and probably not greatly different in popula- 
tion.! 

But the most splendid picture that ancient Greece aflbrds, 
is her rapid progress in letters and science, in all the- refine- 
ments of thought, and the embellishments of the mind. The 
Greeks had, at an early period, emerged from a savage state ; 
but during many ages they remained semi-barbarians. Such 
they were in the Trojan war, and such they continued for 70Q 
years after that period. Previous to the age of Moses, politi- 
cal communities were formed, and civil government was esta- 
blished in Greece. According to the generally received chro- 
nology, Cecrops, the founder of Athens, and Cadmus, who in- 
troduced the Phoenician alphabet, were contemporary with the 
Hebrew legislator ; but, until about 600 years before the Chris- 
tian sera, a period which nearly coincides with the commence, 
ment of Nebuchadnezzar's reign in Babylon, the Greeks were 
far behind the Egyptians and some of the Asiatics, in the sci- 
ences which illuminate the human mind, and the arts which 

• Archacol. Gracca, vol 1. ch. 8. p. 36. 

t See Dn ttipel's estimate of the exteot of Greece. Hist Ancieat 
Europe, vol. 1. pT 147. 
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cmbeliidh the world. About that time, Tbalcs of Miletus tra- 
Yclled into Egypt, tind being instructed by the priests of Mem- 
phis, was th^ first of the Greeks who lesirned to calculate an 
eclipse, or who appears to have understood the nature of that 
phenomenon. It is certain that the Greeks borrowed the ru- 
diments of their knowledge from the Egyptians and the Baby- 
lonians. Until this foreign intercourse commenced they had 
no accurate division of lime. And the father of Grecian his- 
tory informs us, that his countrymen learned fmm the Baby- 
lonians the use of the sun-dial, and the division of the day 
into hours.* The Greeks, however, turned to the greatest 
possible advantage the instructions which they received from 
foreigners. They made the attainments of all nations their 
own, and engrossed all scientific and literary reputation.' Be- 
fore the commencement of the Persian wars, Greece had made 
a rapid progress in arts and in arms, and had established her 
colonies on the coasts of Asia Minor, in Italy, Sicily» and the 
islands of the EgeaJn and Ionian S^eas. The Grecian ar- 
mies consisted chiefly of free citizens, whbm the laws obligedi 
when arrived at a certain age, to appear in arms at the sum- 
mons of the chief magistrate. The Athenians were appoint- 
ed at the age of eighteen to guard the city, but were not sent 
to foreign war till twenty, and the Spartans seldom before the 
age of thirty. The soldiers were all maintained at their own 
expense. Pericles was the irst who introduced at Athens the 
custom of giving pay to the army.f Slaves and strangers were 
not permitted to serve in the arinies, except in* cases of ex- 
treme necessity and danger. The slaves, who on any great 
emergency were called to bear arms, were, in consequence, 
emancipated. By exactness of discipline, and a judicious dis- 
tribution' of rewards and punishments ; by well timed military 
harangues, and by every tneans that could inspire the soldiers 
with courage, the Gl'ecian armiesi Were rendered superior to 
those of every other nation with whom they had to contend.^ 

• Herodot. lib 2. cap. 109. 
t Ulpianus ap. Arcliaeolog. Graeca» vol 2. ch. 2. 
^ f or the military discipline, amis, encampxnentd, te.of the Greeks, 
see ArchKolog. Gneca, vol. 2. book 3. 
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During the period under consideration, Greece ftdvanced in 
arts in proportion to her progress in arms. But the advances 
of refinement were unequal in the different states. The liberal 
«its first began to disclose themselves to advantage in the 
Grecian colonies of Asia Minor and the isles of the Egean 
Sea. There architecture first displayed her beauties, in just 
proportions of unity and design ; and the Dorians and lonians, 
on the Asiatic coasts, invented those elegant orders that still 
bear their names. In their progress 'they were eagerly imi- 
tated, and at last even excelled by Corinth* £nriched at an 
•early period by merchandize, and halxtuated to an extensive 
intercourse with foreigners, the Corinthians, surpassing all the 
other states of Greece In opulence, indulged themselves in the 
deticacies of Asiatic luxury, and imitated the pomp of orien- 
tal magnificence.* Their city was filled with temples, theatres, 
porticos, and palaces, equally admirable for the costliness of 
their materials and the elegance of their structure. The Co- 
rinthian order, the most superb in architecture, was there in. 
vented, and adorned their public buildings with columns, &c. 
of the most exquisite workmanship. The Athenians, although 
less wealthy than the Corinthians, discovered an equal, or even 
a superior taste. All thoitrts and sciences flourished in Athens, 
and gave her a lasting celebrity. The Elians enriched, as 
jHrell as polished, by the periodical celebration of the Olympic 
. games, made early advances in the arts of elegance.f The 
superb temple of Jupiter Olympius, erected by Libon, a native 
of Elis, about 600 years before the Christian aera^ exhibited a 
striking proof of their early proficiency.^ ThiS' celebrated 
fane was of the Doric order, and built entirely of a most 
beautiful marble, resembling that of Paros, and surrounded 
with a colonnade of the same materials. Its magnitude, 
however, was not remarkable, being only 68 feet in height, 
95 feet in breadth, find 230 in length. The magnificence of 
the decorations equalled the elegance of the sttnicture. The 
arts'* and sciences made rapid advances towards perfection in 

• Corinth, favourably situated on the isthmus which unites the Morea, 
or Peloponnesus to Greece, and having a harbour on each side, was eaMy 
distinguished for wealth and commerce. Thucyd. lib. I. tap. I. 

t Strabo, lib.' 8. t Russel's Ancient Europe, voL 1. p. <381 
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«11 tbe Grecian states, except Lacederooii) where tliey were 
slowly progressive, and n^ver attained to so high a pitch of 
refinement as in other parts of Greece. Sparta, says a modem 
author, hedged round by the austere institutions of Lycurgus, 
^nd, in a manner, excluded from all intercourae with foreigners, 
was.Jbackward in adopting the impr9vements.fnost intimately 
connected with the happiness of human life.* The maxims 
of policy and war formed the literary code ^f the Lacedemo. 
nians, and the sole objbcts of their education. 

From the time of the invasion by Xerxes till the age of 
Philip of Macedouj a period including more than a century) 
|he progress of the Greeks in letters and arts was such as'ex- 
cited the admiration of all posterity. No age or country had, 
before that period, been adorned and illuminated by such a 
conslellation of philosophers, orators, historians, poets, and 
artists.t Those of Athens, in particular, shone with distin- 
guished brilliancy. Their literary compositions, and their 
exquisite works of art, have fixed the standard of eloquence 
and taste to all succeeding generatiorls After <he decline of 
her political greatnesS) Greece,' in subjection tor the Romans, 
long maintained her literary pre-«min6nce. Her illustrious 
masters resorted to her schools for iiptruction, uid Rome was 
indebted to Athena for the elegant enjoyment and magnifi- 
cent display of the wealth and greatness acquired by her arms* 

Having sketched the fortunes of Athens from the earliest 
period to the termination of her pational existence, and the 
last setting of her sun, in the obscurity of Turkish despotiem^ 
it is requisite to resume the historical nai*rative, in order to 
exhibit a general view of the state of the European part of the 
Ottoman dominions, after the final separation of the eastern 
and western empires. The countries here under considera- 
tion, had long before t^at period been siibdued by the Romans, 
and made* a part of their vast empire. They afterwards con- 
stituted a portion of the empire of the East, which, after a* 
variety of success and misfortunes,' such as are common to 
nations, was carried to a high pitch of glory and grandeur by 

• Russel's Anc Eop vol. 1. p. 381— Plutarch in Lycurg. 
t See Pliny's account of tbe pamters of Greece> Hist Nat. Ub. S5. 
eap.lO* 
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the emperor Justkuan. This prince by his generah Beliaa- 
rius «iad Nar»es, conquered tlie Gothic ami Vaodalic kingdoms 
of iudy and AtVica, regulated, xl\c proceedings of justice by 
establtshiog the famous code of civil law, and adprned many 
cities of the empire with numerous and splendid edifices, of 
ivhicb^the celebraied mosque of Sancta Sophia at Constantinor 
ple, stiJl remains a magnificent memorial of his reign. Within 
]es& than a century after his death, not only .his conquests were 
lost, but all the African, and most of the' Asiatic part 6f the 
empire were^by the Aral^ian Caliphs, wrested firom the throne 
of Coustantiiiople.* 

The Eastern empire retained in Asia only a few provinces 
on the co4Sts of the Cuxine. The rest of its territory was 
circumscribed within the limits of what is now called Euro- 
pean Turkey? nor did it, indeed, comprise the whole of that 
country. The Bulgarians continued a long time independentf 
aod were frequently the scourge of Thrace, as well as the ter- 
ror of the imperial city.f I shall not here enter into a parti- 
cular narrative of the reigns of those. Eastern emperors, who 
were most of them unworthy of tJie purple, and who reigned 
over a people as vicious as themselves.* The Greek empe- 
rors, indeed» with a very^w exceptions^ deviated from the 
vittues oi the G^^at Cpnatantine, whose &uccessoi*s and repre- 
sentative^ they weret as much as their, siubjects had degene- 
rated from' those of t^ie Aomans, whose name they assumed. 
The w^ole history of the fiyeantlne empire, exhibits a picture 
of political and moral deformity, interspersed with only a few 
traits of a difTerent complexion. The principal military trans* 
actions that it records, ar« the bloody wars with the Caliphate, 
which continued, at intervals till the fall pf the Arabian power 
gave- rise to that of the Turks, an enemy that at first appeared 
less formidable, bujt eventusjly proved more iatal to Constant 
tinople. The« most interesting circumsunce of a religious na« 
ture» is the grand schism which arose between the Greek and 

* See the Historical Articles of Egypt, Africa* and Ottoman dominions 
in Asia. 

f The Bulgarisns were subdued by the Greek emperor Basil II, and 
regained their independence^ in the reign of Isaac Angelus. Gibbon 
l>ec. Rom. Enip. vol. 11. p. 183. 
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Latin cfaarcheB. Thia division of the cburoh was a very na- 
tural consequence of the diviaioo of empire, and originat- 
ed in -the jeaiiousies which reigned between the priqiates of 
the east and the west. The nauons of western Europe had 
received their religion from Rome, and readil]^ submitted to 
her. authority. But the prelates, the qlergy, and people of 
Constantinople, were of a temper less flexible. They could 
scarcely deeqi it reasonable that the citj of the Great Con- 
stantine, the flourishing metropolis of Christianity and of the 
empire, should implicitly obey the religious mandates of Rome, 
a city which they considered as possessed by barbarians. Many 
circumstance^ concurred to foment th^ religious dissention. 
The proceedings of the Iconoclasts of the east, had given great 
umbrage to. the Christians pf the west. The Bulgarians had 
been converted to Christianity about the middle of the pinth 
century, and each of the two primates of Jlie east and the west 
claimed this new accession to the church, as a part of his ju- 
risdiction. The council of Constantinople, in 879o gave judg- 
ment4n favour of the patriarch, but the pope protested against 
the decision. The , two primates .thundered their excommu- 
nications against each other, and although ixfiany attempts were 
made by the emperors. to unite^ ^ Greek with the Latin 
church, they all proved unsuccessful. The schism continued, 
and the Greeks imbibed an irreconcileable enmity against the 
Roman church. This religious animosity, as we shall here- 
after have occasion to observe, greatly contributed to facilit^e 
to the Turks the conquest of the Byzantine empire. 

In reviewing the long series.of weak and worth less- empe^ 
rors, who, during the long period of about 700 years, from 
Justinian to Constanune Paleologus, we meet with a few 
who were distinguished by their abilities. The exploits of 
Heraclius against the Persians,, will be mentioned in relating 
the revolutions of Asiatic Turkey.- Leo the Thiiosopher, was 
•a lover and pcomoterof learning; and the reign of his son 
Constantino Porphyrogenitus, which oommenced A. D. 912, 
and terminated in 959, may be regarded as the flourishing sera 
of Byzantine literature. His celebrated work, exhibiting an 
accurate account of the state of the empire, is a valuable lite- 
rary monument ; and he not only encouraged the sciences by 
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]ibe«al rewards, bot rendered the studf of ihemfiishionable by 
his example. Nkephoma Phocas, who reigned from 961 to 
969, was nctorious over the Saracens, and recovered from 
them Antiocb, the island of Cyt>n]a,'and several other places ; 
but bein^ detested for his aVarice and tyranny, his wife enter^ 
ed into a conspiracy formojd against him, and he fell by assas- 
ainatS^o. John Zitnisces, one of the assassins, seized the em- 
pire, and delivered h from the invasion of tlie Russians, whom 
be defeated in several engagements. This b^ave prince being ' 
taken off by t)oison in 975, was succeeded by Basil II, who was 
also a warrior. TheCoronenian dynasty nvhich commenced in 
the eleventh, and filled up the space of ihe twelfth centnryipro. 
duced sotne able princes,* Manuel Comnenus, contemporary 
with Richard I. king of England, and Philip Augustus of 
France, was distinguished for his dauntless courage and her- 
ciUean strength ; and it was said, that no other man of tliat age 
was able to bend the bow of the »Greek emperor.. Andronicus, 
his successor, was also .a man of extraordinary abilities, and 
not less celebrated for the romantic adventures of his life, than 
for his active' vatour and the beauty of his person, fitit his 
reign was tyrannical and short, and its iermination tragical. 
Falling a victim to popular fury.in af^eneral insurrection at 
Constantinople, he was massacred with the 'most shocking cir- 
cumstances of cruelty. The revolntion which cast him head- 
long from the throne, was the prelude (o another, which trans- 
ferred tbb empire of the Greeks to the French ahd Venetians. 
This was the greatest shock that Constantinople ever suffered, 
from its foundation by Constantine to its capture by Mahomet 
11. The empire^ indeed, revived after a temporary extinc- 
tion ; but it never recovered its former greatness, nor the city 
its ancient splendorl 

After the tragical death of Andronicus, Isaac Angehis, a no- 
bleman^ whom the tyrant had doon\ed to destruction, was im- 
mediately proclaimed emperor, and the enormous expenditure 
of his court exceeded almost all examples of imperial luxury. 
The number of eunuchs and domestics amounted to 20,000, and 
the sum of 4,000,000/. sterling was annually consumed in the 
expenses of his household and table.* Such a scene of extrava- 

^ 'Gibbon Dec. Rom. Emp. vol. 11. p. 182. 
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gant Ittxury could be supported- dnly by oppression' ; and the 
public discontent was infiamed by equai abases in the cdliec- 
tion and the application of the n^on«l revenue. The throne 
of the luxurious emperor, however, was for some* time $up-> 
ported by fortune, or the merit^of his servient?, but was at last 
overturned by the ambition of a brother. While the etn()eror 
was. indulging himself ih the pleasures of the chace, Aicxrus 
Angelus was invested with the purple. 'The unfortunate Isaac 
being pursued and taken, was deprived of ^ight and confined 
in a dungeon.* But bis young son Alexius, only twelve years 
of age, made his 'escape to Sicily, and from thence ^oing to 
Italy implored the protection of Pope Inhocenc III. Proceed- 
ing from Rome to Venice, he there met a^large body of French 
and Flemish croisaders, who were going on. an expedition to 
Palestine. To this military force the navy of Venice was about 
to be joined ; and the assemblage of such a {oritiidable power by 
land and by sea, revived the hopes of the Byzimtine prince. By 
a promise 6f liberal r&W£h*ds, and of litfiiing the' Greek to the 
Roman church, the young' Alexius engaged the barons of 
France, Flanders, and Italy, in corijunciion with' the i:epub1ic 
of Venice, to undertake his' restoration and his father's deli- 
verance. A considerable number, however, of the crofsadei*s, 
regarded the invasion of a Christian empire as ^ breach of their 
vow, while others perhaps Were appalled at the report of the 
naval power,' and impregnable strength of Constantinople. 
Some of the most distinguished pilgrims, therefore, actuated 
by the dictates of conscience, or the Impulse of fear, refused 
to join in an attack on thdt celebrated capital of the east- This 
defection, however, did not prevent the success of the expe- 
dition. An adventurous and determined band, conducted by 
Baldwin, carl of Flanders, and Henry, his brother, with many 
other 'French and* Fleiteish* barons, and Boniface, marqiHs of 
Mbntserrat, one of the most illtksti^ious of the Italian nobles, 
who had 'signalized 'his valour on various occasions, embarked 
on board the Venetian fleet, x:o^manded by Henry Dondola, 

* The Bulgarians who had been reduced under the dominion of the 
Greek empire by Basil II. revolted^ and regained their independence 
ander Isaac Angelus. Gibbon, vol. 11. p. 133. 
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the dogeiyxine of Oie greatest h^coes of the age. The Agnatic 
W seldom borne such an armament* While the Greek iu|ur-> 
per, iB&tiiated with Imperial aplendoc^imraeraed in luxurious 
|»leaBU]^Sj and lulled into a fsitl security by. the flatteries of 
his parasites, affected to despise the feeble attempts of the 
Latins, tfie Venetian flagvas di^layed before Constantinople. 
Ilia resources were imm.ense had thegi^ been called into exer- 
tioa. The Greeks, it is true, were unwarlike, but they we^e 
numerous, and under his absolute coma^and. Constandnople 
alone ia supposed)^ at that time, to have contained 1,000,000 of 
inhabitants^ and to have been able to raise 60,000 horse, be- 
aidesa great number of foot soldiers.*. Its naval power, also, 
iar exceeded every tl^ngiof the kind seen in other parts of the 
vorld in that age/ The number of fishing-boats alone, amount- 
ed to 1,600. From these, as a modem author observes, might 
have been manned a flee^ of sufficient force to have sunk that 
ot Venice in the Adriatic, or at least to have stopped its pas- 
sage through the Ue]lespont.t Constantinople also possessed 
SoDi^nerable ships. of war and merchant vessels.^ But all this 
force was rendered useless by the negligence of the monarch 
UKd tbe^ venality of the ministers, especially the great duke or 
adodirai, who had sold the sails, the masts, and the rigging of 
the imperial navy.$ The ihvaders were suffered to land with 
little opposition ; and the emperor shut himself up in his ca- 
pital. The Venetians, by a desperate ^effort, broke the boom 
orchain that barred tbe ^entrance of the harbour, and either 
took or sunk twenty ships of W9S, the relics of the Grecian 
iiavy. The city was assaulted by the French on the land side 
and by the Venetians from the harbour In the midst of the 
conflict^ the doge, a venerable old warrior, above eighty years 
of age and blind, stood conspicuous incomplete armour on the 
prow of his galley. The great* standard of St. Mark was dis- 
playe<i ))efore him ; «and his promises, thueats, apd exhorta. 
tionsy urged the assailants. He was even the first warrior on 
the ahore ; i^d the nations admired the magnanimity of the 

• Le Beau Hist du Bss Emp. torn. 20. p. 417, &c. 

t ^^^^"** ^^^ ^^™' ^"^P* ^^'* ^^' 1^' ^^* ' 

I Ganther's Hist, C. P. csp. a p. 10, apud Gibbon, ubi supra. 

i Gibbon, uhi supra, on the aathority of SHcttss. 
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blind 'old man, without reflecting, as Mr. Gibbon observes, thai: 
his age and infirmities diminished the value of life and enhanc- 
ed that of imnAortal glorjr. The Banners of Venice ^erc' al- 
ready displayed on the rampart, ^hen the doge was obliged to 
relinquish his advantage, and fly tolthe assistiance of the cba- 
fcdc rates, whose iix ^iiminutive battalions were currdxmded by 
sixty squadrons of the Greek cavalry, each of which was more 
numerous than' the largest of their divisions. Shame atid clfcs-' 
pair had impelled the usurper to the last effort of a general 
sally J but after some skirmishing, he retired towards evenirig 
into the city, and basely deserting his family, his fortune, and 
his people, made his escape, iii the night, from Constantino- 
ple. The Greek nobles were no sooner apprised of his flight, 
than the blind Isaac was drawn from his dungeon, where he 
hourly expected the visit of the executioner, and replared^on 
the throne ; and the young Alexius was solemnly crowned'with 
his father in the church of ISt, Sophia. This event produced a 
short peace between the Latins and the Greeks, l^he suburb 
of Galata, or Pet-a, was assigned for the quarters of the French 
and Venetians, and a familiar intercourse was established be- 
tween the two i^ations. ^ 

The enmity, of the Greeks towards the Latins, however, had 
not subsided. The two emperors were extremely unpopular. 
Isaac' was despised for his former vices and 'mal-administra- 
tion, whil& the yoimg AlexiUs was hated as ah apostate from 
the religion of his country. The secular clergy,-' the monks, 
And the people, were superstitiously attached to their creed,* 
and aWiorred the tyranny of the pope. When the treaty Vliich 
Alexius had concluded with the Latins at Venice was knowd, 
the proposed union of the Greek and Latin churches excited 
an universal indignation and alarm. A destructive conflagra- 
tion, which burned for eight days, and consumed the most po- 
pulous regions of the ^ity, was attributed to the Latins, who" 
disclaimed the charge, incrfeased the atiimosUy between the 
two nations. The Latins, who were settled in Constantinople, 
^consulted their safety in a hasty retreat from the city, to the 
protection of their standard in the suburb of Pcra. All friehdly 
intercourse ceaacfd : the itionej which Alexius had stipulated 
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to pay for his refttoration yiras peremptorily demanded by Uie 
barons; and hpstilitiej appeared inevitable. 

The Greeks of Constantinople^ how cowardly soever they 
;night be in war, were always furious in sedition. The nobles 
an4 clergy began to conspire, and the people began to arm. 
Every convent, every house and street, resounded with invec- 
tives against the X.atin nations, the Roman church, and the 
apostate epaperor. All authority was overborne by the irope- 
toous multitude, wh9, mistaking rage for valour, numbers for 
strengthi and fanaticism for celestial inspiration, clamorously 
surrounded the senate, and demanded the election of a new 
epiperor. Amidst these tumultuous proceedings, Alexius 
MQurzpusie, of the family of Ducas, seized the persons of the 
twoemperors^and having put them to death, ascended the 
vacant tlirone. While history CQmmemoi*ates, humanity must 
deplore^ the fate of th^ young Alexius, whose situation at the 
immatui^ age of seventeen', was so encompassed with difficul- 
ties, that the greatest abilities of the most dexterous policy 
would have be.e^ insufgcienj: to st^er him through the tem- 
. pest, which overwhelmed liis person and government. 

The death, of the. emperors, and the usurpation of Mour- 
zoust^, rendered jthef renewal of the war inevitable. The 
usurper laboured assiduously to put the city in the best state 
of defence. Two vigorous and well .conducted attempts were 
made by the Greeks to burn the enemy's fleet in the harbour ; 
but the coAirage and skill of the Venetians repulsed the fire- 
ships. The new Greek emperor also made a nocturnal sally, 
bat, was repulsed by Henry, the brother of the count of Flan- 
ders ; and near .three months were consumed in skirmishes 
and preparations, before the Latins gave the general assault. 
The fortifications on the land side had, in the first siege, been 
found impregnable. It was therefore determined to give the 
kssault from the harbour. In a line Of about a mile and a half 
in length, the city was assaulted in more thtm 100 places at 
once, and a bloody conflict was sustamed, till superiority of 
numbers, with the advantage ef situation, finally prevailed, and 
the assailants were obliged to sound a retreat. On the follow- 
u)g day, the atta£:k was renewed with equal ardour, but no 
better success. In the night the barons held a council of war, 
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and resolved en a third assault, which decided the fate of Coit- 
stantinople. The bishops of Treves and Soissons ted the Yan* 
and at last the episcopal banners were displa7ed>oh the walls. 
The Greeks ^ed precipitately into the city : the^ Latins pur- 
sued, and either accident or design cansed another confl'agra^ 
tion, so rapid in its progress, and so destructive in its effects, 
that ici a few hours a great part of Constantioople was consum- 
ed. At the close of the evening, the barons, checked thfe ar- 
dbur of their troops, and fortified their station, as the vast 
extent and population of the city) with the strength -of .the- 
churches and palacesi, might still have rendered its redaction 
a difficult task, and even a fatal attempt to an enemy dispersed 
in its vast circuit, and implic^Lted in the labyrinth of its nutee* 
rous streets. But while the (.atms were concerting the plan 
of their future operations, a suppliant procession, with crosses 
and images, announced the submission of the Greeks; and 
the usurper, Mourzouste, was so fortunate as to make bis es- 
cape. ' • * 

The august and hitherto supposed impregnable city of C^n^' 
stantinople, which had withstood the reitierated attacks oftiie Sa« 
racens, the Alvars and other barbarians, was s^rmed and taken 
by about 20,000 Flemish, French, and Italian adventurers, in 
the year 1204,~and for the first time fell a prey to foreign con- 
quest, about 870 or aSo years afiier its foundation.* The city 
was given up to plunder, and the. booty exceeded the largest 
scale of experience and expectation. . The whole was equally 
divided between the French and the Venetians; and 50,000 
marks being deducted from the share of the former for' the 
payment of debts due to the latter ; the remainder amounted 
to 400,000 marks of silver, or about 800,000/. sterling, a sum 
nearly equal to seven times the annual revenue' of the- crown 
of England in that age.f According tp this statement, the 
whole value of the visible and ascertained plunder must have 

* The foundations of Constantkiople appear to hvre been liud about 
A. D. 324tf and the city to have been dedicated abciul A. D. 334. Gibbon. 

t Gibbon's Dec. Rom. Emp. vol. 11. p, 234.— Hume's Hist. England, 
vol. 2. p. 170, states the national revenue at 60,000 marks, about 120,000/. 
sterling. 
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been about 1,800^0002. or fifteen times the netional reyenue of 
Engiaiid. And it i& genenUiy believed, timt although the La- 
tins wepe obligedfi under the tremendous penalties Of excom* 
mtuiicatioii and death, to deliver their plunder into the com- 
mon stock, the secreted far exceeded the acknowli^dged part. 
If, besides thisr we consider how g^at a quantity of valuable 
merchandise, furniture, 8tc. must have been destroyed in the 
conflagrations, we maf be enabled to form some idea of the 
immense riches of Constantinople. This -dreadful' calemity, 
however, gave a mortal blow to her splendor ^nd greatness. 
Her^ wealth was dissipated*^ her populous regions were de- 
strofed» and her beautiful edifices defaced by fire. The lite* 
rature of the Greeks had, in a great measure, centred In the 
ca^ital^ and genius must lament the destruction of the libra* 
rieSf and the loss of many of the valuable writings of antiquity, 
which undoubtedly perished in the conilagralions, as well as 
of the4iumerous statues ofbronzot of- the roost excellent work- 
manship, which Constantine had' ravished from all the cities 
of fiveece fi>r the ^purpose of adorning his capital, and which 
-wete now melted down by the^ ignorant and* avaricious con- 
querors. Imagination* maf more easily conceive, than history 
•caQ describe, the wreck of anbient learning and art, which in 
this first conquest of Constantinople, was probably greater than 
at its second capture by Mahomet IL The Turkish conquest 
^vas long foreseen and inevitable : luimbisrs of the most illus- 
trious and learned Greeks had previously emigrated to Italy, 
and introduced their language^ their literature, and their va- 
luable manuscripts* into that country.* But the capture of 
Consttntinople by the French and Venetians was a sudden and 
unexpected event, wl\ich afforded no such opportunity of ob- 
viating its consequences* 

This stupendous revolution) 6ne of the most extraordinary 
that occurs in the history of the middle ages, was immediately 
followed by the division of the plupder and the partition of the 
empire. The spoils of the city were divided into shares t to 
each foot soldier one share was allotted ; two to a horseman, 
four to a knight, aii4 ^ larger proportion to the barons and 

» 
* See Dr. Uody^s Treatise de Grxcis^ illastribus, &c. 
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princes, accoodipg tq their '^erit anU riMik. Saldwii^ cotinl 
of Flanders, was olccte(l' emperor of th^ £ast} aud one fourth 
of the Empire was i^signed for the imperial domaixu The 
other three fourths were equally divided between ,tlue,harons 
and .the republic of Venice. The barons esublished a govern- 
^nent entirely feudal, on the plan of that which existed juri 
France ; and the Venetians at la^t ii^itated the inqdei. They 
had obtained,, for their share, the maritime pix>vinces and 
islands, from Ragjusa to the Hellespont, besides three of the 
eight divisions of ponstantiiv)pIe. The cost of such eattpn^ive 
conquests exhausted .their treasury ,^aod induced them to gr^nt 
to their nobles, on condition of homage as vassals of the re- 
public, the sovereignty of s)Lich possessions as they should re- 
dfucc and maintain. In this manner arose t^e Venetiat^ ^uiit^y 
of Naxos in the noble family of ^anudp/ The fertile isle 
of Candiaj the ancient Crete, had fallen .to the share of the 
marquis of Montserrat, Irom w4]om it was purchased by the 
Venetians. And the 9tate or nobles of Venice, acting as pri- 
vate adventurers, having redjjeed,the isles of the Archipelago, 
as well as those qf Coi;fu, Zante, and Ccphalonia, the Vene- 
tians became masters of all the mariitnie pains of Greece ;t 
most of which they retained until the^ were di9posses6ed by 
the Turks. 

The conqucrok's of Constantinople were only a liandful of 
men ; but while they remained united in irbe capitals |he me* 
mory of their conquest^, ^nd the 'terror of their ^rms^ impres- 
sed the whole empire with kwe. Their dispersion discovered 
the smallness of their niHhbers, asd the defects of their diaci- 
pHne. In the government of the l^atins, all the disorders of 
the feudal system prevailed. The Greeks experienced the ef- 
fects of civil and ecclesiastical tyranny in the subjection of their 
empire to the barons, and of th^ir church to the pope. In less 
than a year they^revolted, and massacred a great number of 
the I^atins ; aqd the Bulgarians at the same' timo invading Ro- 
mania, a battle was fought, in which Baldwin was taken pri- 

• The successors of Marco Saniido were styled dukes of the Archipe- 
lago, and possessed most of the isrtcs. Toumefort, vol; 1. letter 5. 

t Du Cange« Htstoire de Constantinople sous la doraiDation des Fran- 
9ais, vol. 3. p. 6. . 
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soner, about elcYcii months after his accesion to the enipire, 
and soon after died in captivity. So short a time did the count 
of Flanders len joy the prize which his valour had won, the im- 
perial diadem of Constantinople. *He was succeeded by Hen- 
ry, his brother, in whoso reij^the celebrated Dondofb, doge of 
Venice, died at Constantinople, and the Matquis of Mont^errat 
w^ slain in battle against the Bulgarians. Henry of Flanders, 
second Latin eihperor of Constantinople, died in[l 317, arid was 
succeeded by Peter de Courtenay, count of Auxerre. This 
prince, howevei*, had not the fortune to see the imperial city 
and the throne of the eafttem empire. He was seized in his 
passage by the Greek .prince of Epirus, and died in captivity. 
The Greeks, on the subversion of their empire, had collect- 
ed some of its fragments, and established the independent 
states of Epirus, Nice, and Trebisond, under princes of the 
former imperial dynasties. Thc'se maintained perpetual, and 
for the most part,s uccessful wars against the Latin empe- 
rors of Constantinople. The reign of Robert de Cpurtenay, 
who succeeded his bthery the unfoi*tunate Peter, was a series 
of continual losses ; and the Latin empire gave way on every 
ude to the Greeks of Nice and Epirus. At his death, in 1228f 
Baldwin^ his brother, had not emerged from childhood, and 
John de Brienne, a knight of Champaigne, and titular king of 
Jerusalem, waa elected em'peror during his minority. This 
monarth immortalized his name by hlk gallant defence of Con- 
atandnople agdnst Vataces, the Greek prince of Nice, and 
Attn, king' of Bulgaria, who besieged it by land and by sea, 
with an army of XOOfiOO xAi, and a fleet of 300 ships of war. 
John de BvieniLfe, although n^ than eighty years of age, ri- 
valled the greatest heroes of antiquily, and his death deprived 
theLatin empire of the last of its champions* During the twen- 
ty-five years of the reign of Baldivhi H. the declining empire 
was pressed on every side by the victorious Greeks of Nice ; 
and the emperor solicited, ^ith little effect, the assistance of 
the pope and the westci'rt nations. In the year 1261, the se- 
cond of the reign of Michael Palscologus, the Greek emperor 
of Nice, Constaminppla itself was surprised and taken by the 
Greeks. The Latin emperor, and the psincipal families, made 
their escape on board jthe Venetian gailies, which carried them 
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into Italy ; and the remaining ^part' of his lifo' was fruitlesslf 
employed in soliciting the assistance of the western princes for 
his restoration.^ 

The Greek empire waa^ by this f«voIu:^on> restored^ aftet 
being fifty-seven year^ under the domination of the LAtsns. 
But its territories were dismembered, and a great part of its 
l^ealth annihilated. The marithne parts, as already obserred, 
were possessed by the Venetiaoft, and the Tui:Msll power in 
Asia soon began to threaten Constantinople. The horrors of 
civil war exhausted the resources of the empire, and exposed 
it to the insults of foreign aggression. Tbe<.sequel of its his* 
tory presents a scene of anarchy, of poUticai and theological 
factions, of religious fanaticism, national degeneracy, and 
progressive deca^. The moral picture is that of « people 
immersed in. superstition and luxury. The politicid view ex- 
hibits a weak, distracted, and ineffective goverotnentt-ihe con- 
tinual decline of the Greek, and the increase of the OttomAn 
power.f The principal transactions,, and the final extincUon 
of the Byzantine empire, by the capture of Constantinople in 
1453, will be related in the history of the Turkish nation. 

* In this sketch of the Latin empire, I have diiefly followed the rela*' 
tion of Du Cange's flTist de C/ P. sous la domination des Fran9oi5. 

t A chronolo^^al account of tBe emperors of the eaat^ from Oonstan- 
tine the Great, to the conquest of the empire by the Latins, fiffy«nine in 
number, nfsy be seen in Andersen** aenealogical Tables*^ 13, U, 15. and 
of the &ve^ Latin, and the seven succeeding Greek emperors^ ib. table IS. 
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T»* origin m the TrfHoi is trkeed from the eastern andT 
Bortlierb aheree ofnhe C^^iad Sea* Tiic number of tribea 
wMch were il^aded m th^t appellation^ aa well as the extent 
of ihe coentriee wliieb tiieyoceupied, is u»knotlm. Nothing 
ie meiv ofasenre than the Kistovt of those Scythian tribes— 
nothkig mipt cHficuIt than to trace their tnigrationa. It ap- 
pears, that in encieiit times^ they were ^read from the Cas- 
pim 8eir» aafd the Oiaus and Qiisbn into: MongoUa» and to the 
frootiera of China; while other barbarian hordes of Scythian 
origiD, extcMed:a]ong the noriherB shorefs of the Euxine^ as 
iiw artiie Daa«be> The Tiirks, Ifte all other nations, at 
f^ first wer^ divide<l into difibtaa stems, of whkh history has 
laio€y preserved the vemembraneei and obscurely distinguish* 
e&tbe. name^t The appellattoa of Turks was first known 
aboutlbe middie of tfae.skrth century, when tliat people had 
fomided a state i« the Altaf mounthiaSi along the banks of the 
Wsb, and sbced the pxn df peweriiil allies to HeracUus, the 
caatem.^iBperor, in Us war with the Persians.^ Before the 
end of tbae century, howendcry thb Turkish state was( s[ditinto 
two dsdaei parts, and afterwards dissolved into several petty 
Uianaate8.$ The Turks reHtppeariog as it were in the tenth 
cenmry, two of their tribes, the Seljuklans and the Turcomans, 
beg^an to obtain an existence and name iu history. The ori* 

^ Tooke's Russia, vol 1. book 2. sect. 4.-- Gibbon's Dee. Roiy. Bmp, 
vol 10. ch. S7' It appears front Mr. Toofce, that the names of Turks 
and Tartars sm synonynousy or rather that the first is theproper appet- 



t Da Gimp's ^t des Huflfe^, t<mi. 2. 
I Gibbon's. Dec. Rom. fimp. vd. 8. cb.. 46. 
$ Tooke's Russia, i)bl supnu 
VOL. IV. 7 
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giD and migratidns of these tilro brandies of t*ic Turkish na-^ 
tion^ have received from a late' French author all the illustra- 
tion oT which they appear susceptible » But the moving pic- 
tiire of the Asiiitic dynasties is extreito6ly difficult to'be traced, 
and every detail on the subject iiiust be conferred ^s doubu 
ful. Towards the end of the tenth centdry, Sebactagi, origi- 
nally a slave, had acquired the «6vereign contrmdnd of-th^ city 
arid province of Gazna, under the- nominal auihority of thft ca- 
liph of Bagdad, and Was succeeded by his sbny the famous 
Mahmood, the first Mahomedan hivader of india« The Turks, 
having long been' employed alB mercenary troops by thb ca- 
liphs, had embraced thQ religion; and supported, or rather 
usurped their ^tottering throne. 'Mahmood, impelled by atm- 
rice, ambition, and fanatical zeaJ, made no fewer than twelve 
expeditions into India, and' penetrated as for as the Ganges^ 
beyond the limits of the conquests, of Aleatahder, The- invin- 
cible Mussulman was every where Victorious. Hfe^par^d the 
lives of the people ; but to their religion he was inexorable 
The rajahs, on payment of tribute, preserved their dominions ; 
but hundreds of pagodas, or temples, were levelled with the 
ground; thousands of idols were demoli^hejd,and'the pre- 
cious materials of which they were composed, were distri- 
buted amon^ the bands of thefokhfiil. The spoils of the 
temples, and the fragments of the idols, were exhibited laa 
trophies at (Sazna, Bagdad, Medina, and Mecca; and Mah» 
mood vras entitled the/guardian of the'tUrone and faith of Ma- 
homed. He received from the caliph the title of sultan; and 
his kingdom was enlarged to the neighbourhood of fspahan, 
and from the shores of the Caspian to the 'mouth of the In- 
dus.t But the victorious sultan of Gazna, by favouribg tbe 
intt*oductioii of the Turcomans into his dominions, afforded 
them the temptation and the opportunity of seizing his king- 
dom. In the reign of MaBsoud, bis successor, their predatory^ 
bands, after harassing all parts gf his kingdom as far as Ispa- 
han and the Tigris, at last erected the standard of defiance ; 

• De Guigne's Hist, des Huna, torn. 1 and 3. 

t Gibbon's Decl. Rom. Eitjp. vol. 9. p. 335. Mr. Gibbon says, tbat the 
title of saltan was first invented for Mabmbod, and confutes Du Cange« 
who endeavours to give it a different origin and xra. 
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iind the zuHmh beipig deserted by some..of his generelS) was de- 
feated and slain. The Turcomuis immediately proceeded to 
the electim of a fcingy and the choice falling on Togrul, the 
grandson pf Seljuk, laid the foundation of the Seljukian dy- 
naaty. To^«l declared himself the protector of the throne 
•f Bagdad; ai^ the caliph, who was oihliged to accommodate 
bis politics to the revolutions of ihe^UmeS) named him his 
tettipoxal vice-regent over the Mahomedan worid. Togrul 
was sUceejsded by Alp Arslani bis nephew. This prince car- 
ried his victorious 4trma into A^ia Minor; ai^d Romanus, the 
G^eek emperor^ was mi^e prisoner in a decisive engagementf 
but restored to liberty on paying a ransom. Alp Arslan himself 
was afterwards fnurdei:;ed on his throne in the presence of his 
courtiers and gMards, by Joseph, the captive prince of Karis- 
m^i v^hose stroke was too sudden and violent to be avoided. 
I|e was succeeded, by his kinsman, Malek Shah, who was one 
of the greatest princes of his age ; Alp Ar$lan had achieved 
the conquest of Armenia and Georgia. Malek Shah extend- 
ed the empire of the Turks to the Chinese frontier, and from 
thence to the Bosj^orus of Constantinople and the extremities 
of Arabia* In peace and in war he was always in action, and 
is said to Jiave perambulated no less than nine times his ex- 
lensive domii^ion^. In his pilgrimage to Mecca, he displayed 
his magnificence and piety : he enriched the citizens and pil- 
grims with the profusion of his alms, and established in the 
desert, places of rest and refreshment for those who traversed 
the immense solitude in order to perform their religious du- 
ties alf^e' Kaabe. In .the peaceful prosperity of his reign, the 
language and literature of Persia revived, at a time when Eu- 
rope was plunged iaignori^ice and barbarism. Perhaps there 
may be some exaggsratipn in the Arabian writers, from whom 
D*Herfoelot derives his intelligence! but when their relations 
are reduced to the standard of reason an^ fact, it appears that 
these four Turkish monarchs, Mahmbod the Gaznavide, and 
the Seljuki^ns, Togrul, Alp Arslan, and Malek Shah, are 
worthy of being ranked with the heroes of antiquity.* 

• For tlic cbarsfit^r and reign of Mahmood; see D'Herbefot's Bib. 
Orient, p. 533, &o.-H)f Togrul, id. p. 1027, &c.— of Alp Aralan, p. 103, 
fcc— and of Malek Shah, id 542, &c. 
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in tke person of MilekSh^) tke umtjr mi greftftiAs of the 
Turkish empire expired^ and Uiriee centuries «la|»ed before 
its splendor revised. On his death, wluch happened in I092t 
the vacant throne was disputed by his four aonB,'and his bro<^ 
ther ; and a ^series of civil wars pn»duce4 a lasittng dlrision of 
the Seljiikian monarchy. Three younger dynasties arose^^which 
were those of SLerman^ Syria, and Ream< the first comaiandr 
ed an extensive district on the sfam:^ of the Indian ^owni the 
second expelled the Arabian princes of Damascus and Alep- 
po, who had founded their power on the weakness of the ca- 
liphs ; and the third extended its dominion over Asia Minor^ 
The Seijuki^n, or Turkish empire, now divided inio different 
bninches, underwent various subdiviaionis and successive revo- 
lutions. Thus the empire of the Turks was twice established 
in Asia, and was twice dissolved by divisions. and intestine 
comnatoti<ms. Asia Minor and Syria had soon a variety of sul- 
tans engaged in alm6at perpetual hostilities, rising on one. 
another's nuns, and extending their dofminions at one ane. • 
ther's expense. Their declining empire appeared to be veil- 
ing to its final dissolution, when its stability was ensured, and 
its glory retrieved, t^ the famous Otbman in the beginning of 
the fourteenth centuiy. The Selji^ian dynasty had been sub* 
verted by the Mongols, successors of TschingU, or SSinghis 
Khaa. The fh^pnents of the monarchy were .disputed by a 
number of princes, or emirs: but all of them acknowledged 
the supreme authority of the Great iUian. ^ Gekddin, sultan 
of Karisme, had in person fought fpupteen battles with the 
Mongols ; but being oppressed by their numerous imaies, he 
perished at last in the mountains of Curdistan, a part of the 
ancient Assyria. His death dissolved a veteran and vtctorioua 
army, which, under the name of fcarismians, comprised many 
Turiiish hordes. Several of these militaiy adventurers ei>« 
gaged in the service of the stiltan <^ Iconium, one of the 
TurkKsh princes (^ Asia Minor.* Among these was Ortbo. 
grul, the fether of Othman,' the founder of a new pAoiiarchy, 
which became jmore formidable and more fiunoua than any 
which the Turks had before established. The Se^ukian dy- 

* Fer the origin of ibe Oltonuui dynasty, see M.iyeGuigne^ Hist, 
des HiiOi» torn. 4 p. 330^ &c. 
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nasty was fio more ; the TBsteiiii»reof the Mongols was spUt 
into numerous hostile states, and its dissohition opened a pros- 
pect to new adventurers. These circumstances were favoura- 
ble to the -newt of Othman. He stood on the verge of the 
Greek empire, of which the declining and debilitated state 
offered him the easy conquest ot its Asiatic provinces. In the 
year 1399, he invaded the province of Nicomedia ; and during 
a reign of twenty-seven years, his forces were multiplied in 
every campaign by the i&ccession of volunteers and captives. 
After age and mfirmities had incapacitated him for action, he 
lMid| a little while before his death, the satisfaction' of receiv. 
Ing intelligence of the capture of Prusa, by Orchan, his son, 
who was soon after his successor. From the conquest of 
Prusa in r3S6, may be dbted the commencement of the Otto** 
man empire. Orchan, after his accession to the throne, ncw- 
mcxielled his an|iy, procured a train of battering engines, and 
reduced to his obedience the cities of Nice and Nicomedia, 
witli the whole country of Bithynia, to the shores of the Bos- 
phorus and the *Iellespont. The divisions of the Gfreeks fa- 
cilitated the Turkish conquests. Soliman, the son of Orchan, 
passed into Europe, and seized the town of Gaiipoli, on the 
western side of the Straits. This valiant prince was after- 
wards killed by an accidental fall from his horse ; and the 
aged Orchan saw his last days embittered by the funeral of his 
TaSaot son. But the scymeter was wielded with the same 
epirit by Amurath I, the younger son of Orchan, and brother 
of Soliman. ' The details of the Tbrkish history during more 
Aan a century, are obscure j but their progress was rapid, and 
their conquests conspicuous. Amurath subdued the whole 
country of Romania, or Thrace, and made Adrianople his 
capital. Constantinople, which had often been assaulted by 
the Barbarians, and as often had. repelled their attacks, now 
saw her contracted territory surrounded by the dominions of 
a hostile monarchy. The Bulgarians, the Servians, the Bos- 
nians, ailSi the Albanians, who had so often insulted the mu- 
jesty, and defied the power of the Greek empir^ were wholly, 
or partially subdued by Amurath, who, by a prudent Institu- 
tion, converted his numerous capti^s into instruments of fur 
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ture conquest.* Thp Mabomedan law ajMsigned him the fifth 
pan of the spoil aiid of Che captives. The most robust of the 
Christian youths were educated in the Mabomedan. religion, 
and trained to the exercise of arms. Such was the origin of 
that famous body of troops called janissaries, instituted by 
Amurath I. and continued on foot by succeeding sultans to 
the present day. These janissaries Sopn became the best sol- 
diers of the s^e, as a regular body, of infantry, in constant ex- 
ercise and pay, was not rosdntained by any of the princes of 
Europe. The janissaiies fought with the zeal of prolselytes, 
and the valoisr of veterans. In almost every encounter, their 
firmness and discipline commanded victory. The swords of 
the janissaries, however, could not protect the sultan from the 
determined vengeance of a Servian soldier. After the tiattle 
of Cassova, in which he had defeated the army of the confede- 
rate Christians, as Amurath was walking ov^ the field of bat- 
tle, a soldier of the enemy suddenly starting up from among 
the wounded that were laid on the ground, gave him a mortal 
stab in tlie body, of which he expired. The, reign of Amu- 
rath I. was glorious and successful. His conquests, however, 
were equalled by those of Bajazet I. his son and- successor, 
surnamcd Ilderim, or the Lightning, an epithet expressive of 
his character. All his enterprises were marked with deci- 
sion, and all his expeditions wete pefbrmed with a rapidity, 
which scarcely left his opponents any time to prepare for de - 
fence. During the fourteen years of his reign, he turned his 
anus with equal vigour and success against the Christians of 
pAirope and the Mahomedans of Asia. H6 subdued all the 
remainitrg possessions of the Byzantine empire in Greece, 
Macedonia, Thcssaey, Sec. He stripped of their dominions, 
the emii*s of Ghermian and Caramania, the sultan of Iconiuxn, 
and other Turkish princes of Anatolia, and stationed at Qalli- 
poli a fleet of galleys, in order to commi6id the Hellespont, and 
to secure the Turkish Coniraunication between Europe and 
Asia. Bajazet was the first of the Ottoitian princes t^K) pene- 
trated into Hi^gary. In the bloody battle of Nicopolis, he de- 
feated an army of 100,000 Christians, among whom were some 

* CantoiDir*8^sL Ottom. Emp.p. 37, &c. 
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of the principal barons of France and Germany. The greater 
part of these warriors were killed or drowned in the Danube ; 
and Sigismund, the Hungarian monarcht escaping by the way 
of that river and the Euxine, to Constantinople, returned by a 
circuitous route to his kingdom. At the commencement of 
the fifteenth century, the Greek, or as it was still preposterously 
called, the Roman empire, was restricted to a comer between 
the Propontis and the Euxine. Its whole territory did not 
exceed fifty miles in length by about thirty in breadth ; and 
this contracted spot was the • theatre of religious and political 
factions, fiajazet, however, was about to annihilate this rem- 
nant of the Byzantine power, when the progress of another 
conqueror from the east called Mim to the deferxe of his own 
domioions. The rapid conquests of the victorious Tamerlane 
are elsewhere described * The Turkish sultan had already 
formed the blockade of Constanttoople, when he received in- 
telligence that Tamerlane, after having captured Bagdad, Da- 
mascus, and Aleppo, had invaded Asii4 Minor, and was push- 
ing his conquests towards the Hellespont. He soon saw the 
necessity of opposing the progress of this formidable con- 
queror. Historians assign to Bajazetan army of 400,000 horse 
and foot. 

The number of Tamerlane's forces is so discordantly stat- 
ed, that any attempt at a computation would be useless.f The 
issue of the contest, however, is certain. The decisive battle 
of Angora, fought in the year 1402, will ever be celebrated 
for the triumph of Tamerlane and the misfortune of Bajazet. 
The Turks were defeated with prodigious slaughter ; and the 
sultan himselfi after displaying all the energy of his character 
in the operations of that memorable day, was taken prisoner. 
The conclusion of this prince's reign, therefore, was as unfor- 
tunate as. the former part of it had been happy and prosperous. 
The popular tale of his confinement in an iron cage is now 
generally exploded ; but the fact being attested by a number 
of respectable writers, must be ranked in the class of histori- 

• See Historical View of Tartary. 

t See the discordant accounts of the different historians of those times 
in Gibbon's Dec Rom. Emp. vol. 12. p. 25. 
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cal uncertainties.* It is c6rt«viy however, that Bajazet never 
rcaacended the Ottoman throne, but died in captivity} afford- 
ing a memorable instance of the Inconstancy of fortune. 

On the captivity and death of Bajazeti the Turkish empire 
was rent asunder. The Mongols had evacuated the western 
countries of Asia. Their armies had departed laden with spoil, 
but no troops were left to secure their conquests. Timur 
having broken the fabric of their ancient governments, aban- 
doned the conqucrod nations to all the evils of anarchy. A 
great part of Asia Minor was restored to the emirs, fvoro whonr 
it had been wrested by Bajazet ; and the five sons of the Ot- 
toman monarch were eager to consume, by domestic contBatSf 
the small remnant of their pMtrimony. .The death of BajaseC 
happened in the year 1403, the second of his captivity; and 
during the space of eighteen years, the civil wars between lus 
sons rendered the sovereignty uncertain, and the em|ure a 
scene of anarchy. Mahomet I, the lau of those sons that as- 
cended the throne, dying in 1421, was succeeded by his son, 
Amurath II. But the succession was contested by Mustapha, 
who was considered as the last surviving son of Bajazet His- 
torians, however, are doubtful whether Mustapha were the 
real son of that monarch, or an impostor. But whoever he 
was, or whatever might be the merit of his pretienaons, he 
was defeated by Ibrahim, the vizier of Amurath ; and hit death 
closed the scene of domestic hosUlity.f 

During this enfeebled and distracted stale of the Turkida 
empire, nothing would have been more easy to a confederacy 
of the Christian nations, than the annihilation of the Ottoman 
power, at lelist in Europe. A fleet of no extraordinary force 
would have sufficed to occupy the strut of the HeUeH»ont,aiid 
intercept all communication between Europe and Asia. But 
the discord which prevailed in Christendom diverted the at- 
tention of the Latins from the generous enterprise. Had the 
Greeks of Constantinople, however, been animated by die 
spirit of the ancient Romans, of whom they considered thetti« 
selves as the representatives, they would have been equal to 

* (^bon*a Dec. Rom. Emp. vol. 13. p. SISL-^Vokaire Hist. Generale^ 
cb.88. 
t Cantemir Hist. Ottom. Emp. p. 58, (Stc. 
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the task ofexj^elfirig the Turks without any foreign aid. But 
the supineneas of the Greeks and other Europeans suffered 
the whole strength of the Ottomans to be. reunited in the per- 
son of Amuraih il) who, after the defeat of his rivaU Mustapha* 
immediately laid siege to Constantinople. Animated with re* 
ligiotts enthusiasm and the expectation of plunder, crowds of 
▼olunteers frdm Asia flocked to his standard. Having in view 
the glorious altematiTe of the crown of martyrdom or the 
spoils of Constantinople, their religious and milkary ardour 
aeefned to be irresistible. The strengtli of the walls, however, 
and ihe bravery of their defenders, many of whom were fo- 
reign mercenaries, baffled all the assaults of 200fiOO Turks. 
Miracles and visions, the usual instruments by which fraud 
works upon ignorance, were on both sides called into action, 
in order to animate the vulgar. The city of the Caesars brave- 
ly sustained a siege of two months, at the expiration of which 
termt the Greeks had the satisfaction of seeing the Ottoman 
standards removed from before their walls.* A treaty of peace 
was concluded ; and on condition of paying an annual tribute, 
the shadow of the Byzantine empire was still permitted to en- 
joy a precarious existence. In the midst of prosperity, and 
crowned with success, Amurath, convinced of the transitory 
tiatnre of all earthly things, abdicated his throne in favour of 
hb son, and retired to the society of dervises, among whom 
4he lord of the Turkish world spent his time in fasting and 
prayer, and in perlbrming the extravagant fceremonies of those 
5fabomedan itionks. But the public danger drew him from 
his enthusiastical, rather than philosophical retirement.! The 
Hungarian invasion required the presence of an experienced 
and victorious commander. The Roman pontiff, Eugeuius, 
had projected a crolsade against the Turks ; but the coldness 
of the western nations for these religious wars, was not less 
remarkable at this period, than the headlong ardour which 
they had shewed in the eleventh and twelfth cenftiries. La- 
dislaus, king of PoUnd and Hungary, a young and ambitious 
jprince, however, undertook the glorious task of delivering 

• Gibbon's Dec. Rom. Emp. toL 13. ch. 65. et aator. eit. 
t Voltaire applauds* in tbe Turk, a philosopby which he would bsve 
condemned in a Christian monarch. Hist. Gfncrale> cb. 09. 
VOL. IV. 8 
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Eiurope from the threatening yoke of the Ottomans. Philip^ 
duke of Burgundy) sent a gaUant fleet from the coast of Flan- 
ders to the Hellespont ; and numbers of private adventurers 
from France and Germany enlisted under the holy banner of 
the Hungarian monarch* An alliance was at the same dme 
formed with the Greek emperor and the sultan of Caramania.* 
Ladislausy passing the Danube, gained two important victories, 
both of which are ascribed to the valour of John Hunniades, 
the celebraled Hungarian general, one of the greatest heroes 
of the age. A peace was concluded ; and the contracting par- 
ties swore on the Gospel and the Koran to preserve it inviolate. 
But no sooner was the treaty signed, than intelligence was re- 
ceived that the Ottoman domi^ons in Anatolia were invaded 
by the sultan of Caramania, and Thrace by the Greek empe- 
ror. The Christians, at the inst^ce of Cardinal Julian C^* 
sarini, the pope's legate,^roke the truce. The Turkish mo- 
narch appealed to the justice of Qpd, and called on Jesus, his 
prophet, to avenge the impious mockery of hb name and re- 
ligbn.t lu the memorable battle of Wama, he is said to 
have displayed, in the front of his armed legions, a copy of the 
■treaty, as a monument of Christian perfidy. The Hungarians, 
however, severely felt the effects of Iheir breach of faith in 
the total defeat of their army, and the loss of their king, who 
fell valiantly in the field. Cardinal Julian also perished, either 
in the battle or the pursuit ; and Hunmades employed the last 
efforts of his courage and conduct in saving the remnant of 
the shattered army. Amurath having thus led the Turkish 
armies to viotory, returned to Magnesia to fast and pray with, 
the fanatical dervises.^ But these pious occupations were again 
interrupted by a tumult of the janissaries. The imanimous 
voice of Che divan requested him to resume the reins of go- 
vemment His presence over-awed the tumultuous soldiery^ 
and he was reluctantly Compelled to support the splendor and 
the fatigueft of royalty till death, at the end of about four years^ 
relieved him from the troubles and .cares of that exalted 
station.^ 

* Cantemir Hist. Ott Emp. p. 68. 

t Gibbon*! Dee. Bom. Emp. vol. 12. p. 163. . 

t For the character of Amurath II» see Caiitemir« p. 98. 
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Amurath II. was succeeded by Mahomet II, his son, who, 
by the double abdication of bis &ther, had already twice tasted 
the cares and pleasures of royalty, ^rom the miment of his 
accession he mediuted the conquest of Constantinople. That 
imperial dty, as before observed, was already sttrrounded by 
the Ottoman dominions. Bofth the eastern and western shores 
of the Bosphorus, from the suburbs of that metropolis to the 
entrance of the Euxine, were possessed by th» Turks. Maho- 
met, ih order to complete on that 4de the blockftde of Con- 
stantinople, built a strong fortress on the European side of the 
narrowest part of the Bosphorus.* A prodigious number of 
masons and labourers were employed in its construction, and 
the sultan himself urged and (Hreoted the work with indefati- 
gable ardour. The Greek emperor contemplated its advance- 
ment with terror, and could not but consider its towers and 
bulwarks as the signals ^f his own destruction. The Turkish 
monarch evidently sought a pretext for war, and such are al- 
ways easily found. The Turks harassed, with accumulated 
injuries, the Greeks in the vicinity of the oapitaL For some 
time the communication between the Turks aim the Grecian 
metropolis was free and open ; but at last the intentions of the 
sultan were so unequivocally hostile, that the gates were shut ^ 
and about the end of the year 1453, both sides began openly 
to prepare #ar. At thb tremendous crisis, Constantino Palaeo- 
logus, the last of the long line of emperors, who since the time 
of Constantino the Great had worn the impenaLpurple, stood 
aoBtary in his capital, without any dependence m the courage 
of his subjects or the aid of foreigners. He implored by his 
prayers the assistance of heaven and earlh, but as an elegant his- 
torian observes, both the invisible and the visible powers were 
deaf to his supplications ; and Christendom beheld the fall of 
Constantinople with the same indifference as Constantinople 
had, nearly 1000 years before, viewed the overthrow of her 
elder sister, Rome. Some of the European states were too 
weak, and others too remote, to lend any effectual assistance ; 
and most of them were involved in endless quarrels, and actii- 

• From Tourncfort's description of the Bosphorus, it appears that this 
Jbrtress could not be more than six mites from Constantinople* vol. S. 
letters. 
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ated with perpetual jealoinies. Tbe spirit of the cipit44es va» 
now eaitinguiahet} ; and even bad it atiil subsisted in Us asir 
cient yigou% the iniretea^te animo^ of the Greisks against 
the Latin church would have prerented the Bx>inan pontiff from 
espousing their quarrel, and the western princes from amung 
in their cause. In regard to the interior state of Constantino- 
ple, a modem historian, who has carefully examined the ori- 
ginal authorities) has delineated, in a masterly manner, the 
degrading and disgusting' picture which that metropolis ex- 
hibited. Involved hi unmeaning theological disputes, and actu. 
ated by religious fanaticism and enmity to Borne, the inhabi- 
tants had lost all spirit of active enterprise. The Turkish scy. 
meter brandished before xhe gates of the capital, had excited 
in the court a spirit of prudent dissimulation. The preceding 
emperor, John Palaeologus, with the prelates of the Greel^ 
church, had, in the mostent of dai^^ and alarm, consented to 
an ostensible union witli the see of Rome. But the great bodf 
of the clergy and pefple had rejected that measure with ab- 
horrence, the prelates abjured their new faith, and the empe. 
ror himself, before his death, renounced the union. 

While religious fanaticism agitated the minds of thfs peo- 
ple, and the viuonary hope of a miraculous deliverance sanc- 
tioned or excused their cowardice, the emperor was making 
preparations for the war, and calculating hismeaiA of defence. 
These, however, were found extremely inadequate to the dan- 
ger. The QMaman army, which bid siege to Constantinople, 
has, as is alws^rs the case in computations of this nature, been 
variously estimated in regard to its numbers. In tbe rela- 
tions of some historians, we finiLthem magnified to 300^000 
or 400,000, and in those of others diminbhed to 80,000 ; but 
Phranza, one of the best informed of all those who have writ^ 
ten on the subject, states the besieging army at 258,000 ; «nd 
in every point of view, his account appears the most consist- 
ent with reason and probabiliiy. But the small number of de- 
fenders would appear almost incredible, did not the state of 
Constantinople exhibit a people in the lowest state of degra- 
dation, and evidently shew that luxury, faction, and religious 
bigotry, had exlinguised the spirit of patriotism, and the last 
sparks of martial ardour. After the most diligent inquiry, 
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wonderful to teH ! no more than 4,970 persons could be found> 
who vere able and wilHng to take arms m defence of their fa* 
miHes and their countrf. Some small accession of strength 
was derived from a body of about 3,000 strangers under the 
oommand of John Justiniani, a Genoese. The Italian merce- 
naries had long been the support of the falling empire of Con- 
stantinople ; but a nation that neglects its own defence can 
never expect, in the extremity of danger, to be effectuallf de- 
fended by foreigners. On the 6th of April, 1453, the memo- 
rable siege of Constantinople commenced. The assaults of 
the Turks, although violent and almost incessant, were bravely 
. repulsed by the small number of defenders. But it was im- 
possible that a garrison of 7,000 or ^000 men should long de- 
fend a city, of so great extent, against so numerous a host of 
assailanu. The Turkish sultan had spared for nothing in 
order to procure the sMest engineers and the most effective 
engines of war, whether of ancient or recent invention. He 
had prepared the most formidable train of artillery that had 
hitherto been known, and thirteen batteries thundered at once 
against the walls of the deTOted city. Among these horrible 
engines of destruction, historians particularly mention a can- 
non of an enormous size, which ejected a stone bullet of 600 
pounds weight The circumstance has been doubted by some ; 
liut it is certain that a piece of a still greater rise now guards 
tlie passage of the Dardanelles.* This piece is said to have 
once discharged a stone bullet of 1,100 pounds weight vrith 
SSOlb, of powder.t Tl|e amazing powers of those engines 
were also witnessed by the late English expedition to Con- 
stantinople. ^^ ' 

In the first apprehension of a siege, the Greek emperor had 
soUcked the succours of the Christian princes, but with little 
effect. Four Genoese vessels, however, at last proceeded with 
a strong south wind through the Hellespont into the Propon- 
tis, and found Constantinople invested both by land and sea. 
The Turkish fleet of eighteen galleys and a great number of 
open boats, stretched from shore to shore at the entrance of 
the Bosphorus. The Genoese vessels advancing with a full 

• Voltaire ridicules the whole ftory, Hist. Gen. ch 91. 
t De Tott. torn. 3. p. 84^ 8ic. 
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press of 8ul, assisted by the force of oars, attacked the fleet 
of the besiegers ; and in the presence of the city and camp, 
and of innumerable spectators, who Kned the shores of Europe 
and Asia, gained a complete victory. The Turkish fleet was 
dispersed, and their loss of men was very considerable, though 
undoubtedly exaggerated by Phranza, who states it at 12,000 
soldiers and mariners. The Christian squadron triumphantly 
steered up the Bosphorus, and anchored securely within the 
chain of the harbour. This, however, was the only attempt 
made by the Christian powers for the relief of Constantinople. 
A resistance so obstinate and so unexpected, began to exhaust 
the patience of Mahomet, and the reduction of the city ap- • 
peared to be hopeless, unless a double attack could be made 
from the harbour and the land. But the harbour was inacces- 
sible. The Genoese and Greek vessels, anchored at its mouthy 
formed an impenetrable barrier, whick the Turks could not 
flatter themselves with the hopes of being able to force. In 
this difficulty the genius of the sultan conceived and executed 
the bold and decisive project of transporting by land his ves- 
sels and military stores from the Bo^horus to the higher part 
of the harbour. In a single night the Turkish fleet was, by 
the power of men and rollers, steered over the hills and plainil 
for the space of ten miles, and launched into the shallow wa* 
ters of the harbour beyond the annoyance of the larger vessels 
of the Greeks and Italians.* A floating-battery was immedi- 
ately formed of large casks joined with rafters, linked together 
with iron, and covered with a floor of planks. On this plat- 
form the sultan placed one of his largest pieces of cannon, 
while eighty galleys with troops and scaling-ladders approach- 
ed the parts which had formerly been stormed by the French 
and Venetians. Forty days had now elapsed, and the fate of 
Constantinople began to appear inevitable. The feeble gar- 
rison was exhausted by the double attack from the land and 
the harbour; the fortifications were every where dismantled 
by the Turkiflh artillery, and several breaches were made. 
For the payment of the mutinous troops, the emperor was 
obliged to despoil the churches of their ornaments. The spi« 
rit of discord contributed to weaken the feeble remnant of his 

* It must* however, be remembered, that the Turkish ships were little 
better than large hosts. 
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strength. JetJaavfiB arose between the Greeks and their Ita* 
lian aiudliariesy and the Greeks were divided into fiictiona 
among themselves. Mahomet, in the mean while^ desirous 
of sparing the blood of his soldiers, and of secuiing, unun- 
paired, the treasures of Constantinople^ offered terms of peaco 
and capitulation. To the prince he offered a rich equivalent* 
to the people a free toleration of their religiouy or a safe de- 
partnre. Constantine offered an annual tribute ; but a sense 
of honour induced him to refuse the surrender of his capital, 
which had, during so many ages, been the imperial seat of his 
predecessors. After much fraitless negotiation, the sultan 
determined either to perish ov reign in Constantinople ; de* 
Glared his final resolution of finding a throne within, or a grave 
under, its walls. And the Greek emperor, after his declara- 
tioD, resolved to abide all the extremities of war. Mahomet 
made the moat tremendous preparations for the last assault. 
Ho assembled his ofiicers and dispersed his heralds through 
the camp, to proclaim the motives of the perilous enterprise. 
Promises and threats were profusely lavished, in order to ex- 
cite courage or extinguish cowardice ; and a crowd of der- 
vises visited the tents to inspii^ the contempt of death, by as*> 
suriog the soldiers of the crown of martyrdom, and the joys of 
paradise, if they should fall in the assault. While these holy 
fanatics flattered them with the hopes of eternal felicity, the 
sultan animated them with the prospect of temporal advantages. 
By a solemn declaration, he resigned to the army the whole 
of the captives and the plunder, and reserved nothing for him- 
self but the city. Such various and potent motives diffused 
among ths Turks a general ardour. Every man seemed re- 
gardless of life, and impatient for action. 

The people of Constantinople in the mean while execrated 
the obstinacy of their emperor in refusing to surrender. But 
while they anticipated all the horrors of their fate, nothing 
could rouse them to exertion. The noblest of the Greeks^ 
and the bravest of the allies, were summoned te the imperial 
palace to prepare for the grand assault. The example of the 
monarch armed this small band of warriors with courage, but it 
was the courage of despair. Regardless of their families and 
fortunes, they devoted their lives; and each commander de- 
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parting to his station, kept a vigilant watch d}l mght on the ram^ 
part. The emperor entered the church of St. Sophia, and hav- 
ing prepared himself for death by devoutly receiving the sacra- 
ment, mounted on horseback to visit the guards, and observe 
the motions of the enemy. The Turks were strenuously em- 
ployed during the night. The troops, the cannon, and fascines, 
w^re advanced to the edge of the ditch, and the prows of the 
galleys and the scaling ladders almost touched the less defen- 
sible walls of the harbour. On the memorable 29ih of May, 
1453, at day break, the general assault commenced, at once 
from the harbour and the land. The foremost ranks of the 
Turks ascending the walls were instantly precipitated, and the 
ditch was soon filled up with the heaps of slain. Under their 
respective bashaws and sanjiaks, the troops of Anatolia and' 
Romania were successively led to the assault, and successively 
repulsed with horrible slaughter. Not a stroke of the Greeks 
and Italians was lost on this accumulated throng ; and during 
the space of two hours, they maintained their advantage. But 
their strength and ammunition were exhausted by this despe- 
rate defence ; and the number of the Turks exceeded that of 
the Christians in the proportion of forty or fifty to one. From 
the lines, the galleys and the floating battery, the Ottoman 
artillery thundered on the city, and the double walls were re- 
duced to a heap of ruins. In the midst of this scene of blood, 
of horror and confusion, the voice of the Greek emperor was 
constantly heard, encouraging his soldiers to achieve, by a 
grand effort, the deliverance of their countiy. The whole 
van guard of the Turks had already perished ; but at this mo- 
mentous crisiS} the invincible janissaries advanced fresh and 
vigorous to the assault. Mahomet himself, with an iron mace 
in his hand, was the spectator and judge of their valour. He 
was attended by a numerous body of domestic troops and mi- 
nisters of justice} who were posted behind the lines, in order 
to urge the assailants, and to inflict the punishment of instant 
death on those who should attempt to retreat. After the most 
desperate efforts, tjie ruined walls of the city were at last co- 
vered with the Turkish troops, and their brave defenders were 
overwhelmed by the increasing multitudes. The emperor 
having fulfilled all the duties of a monarch, a general, and a 
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toidier, threw off the imperial purple, in order to avoid being 
I known bjr the enemy, and gloriously fell in the breach amidst 
I heaps of the slain. After his death, their was no further resis- 
tance. The Crreeks fled into the city, and the victorious Turks 
rushed in through the different breaches. The confusion was 
indescribable. Multitudes were pressed or trodden to death 
in the narrow passages. From every quarter of the capital, 
the trembling inhabitants flocked in crowds to the church of 
St Sophia, and sought protection from that sacred dome. If 
the story be true, posterity must be astonished on being told, 
that fanaticism had so far blinded this ill-fated people, as to 
induce them to give credit to the prediction of an enthusiast, 
who had prophesied that the Turks should indeed enter the 
city, and advance to the column of Constantino, in the square 
before St Sophia, when an angel should descend from hea- 
ven and not only expel them from Constantinople, but also 
drive them from the Euphrates. This relation is extracted 
by Mr. Gibbon from Ducas ; and how absurd soever it may 
appear, it must be acknowledged, that where fanaticism pre- 
dominates, no extravagance of the human mind is impossible. 
The angel, however, did not appear, and the Turks having 
forced the doors, met with no resistance. The imagination 
may more readily conceive than language can describe, the 
scene that ensued. All were seized as captives, and bound 
together like strings of horses. All ranks and distinctions 
were confoimded. Prelates were linked with porters, senators 
with slaves, and ladies of noble birth with beggai*s. In this 
condition they were driven through the streets, while their 
trembling pace was quickened by menaces and blows. At the 
same moment the pillage was general throughout the whole, 
city, l^he churches and monasteries, the palaces of the great, 
and the plebian habitations, were ransacked, and no place, 
4iowever sacred or sequestered, could afford any security to 
the property or persons of the inhabitants. Above sixty thou- 
sand of these devoted people were transported to the camp and 
the fleet, sold or exchanged like cattle, and dispersed in re- 
mote servitude through all the provinces of the Ottoman em- 
pire. Could historical inquiry follow these unfortunate vic- 
tims through the subsequent scenes of distant slaveiy, what a 
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collection of melancholy biograpby the reaiabder of their Ufei 
would display to the eye of companion. Wb^lc hUtpry re* 
presents to our view the sufferings of those who ht^ve loQg 
ago ceased to exist, we are inclined to consider the i^ortness 
of human life as a gracious dispensation of Providence, and to 
rejoice that man is not immortaL 

Such was the dreadful caustrophe of the capital of the eas- 
tern empire, about 1 129 years after its foundation by Coostan- 
tine, and after having been through a long succession of agies 
the chief city in the world, unrivalled in wealth and magnifir 
cence, except, perhaps, for a short time by Bagdad, when the 
empire of the caliphs was in the zenith of its splendor.* In the 
last suge of its decline, Mr. Gibbon supposes that Constanti- 
nople could scarcely contain fewer than 100,000 inhabitants. 
Had its pusillanimous citizens been animated by the spirit of 
the ancient Romans, or had they imitated the bravery of their 
emperor, and his small, but courageous band of select warr 
riors, they might have escaped their misfortunes, and seen 
the efforts of Turkish valour vunly exhausted against their 
walls. Constantino Palceologus, the last of the Greek empe* 
<rors, appears greater in his fall than most of his predecessors 
in their prosperity and splendor. The sultan respected his 
valour, and his body being discovered among a heap of slain, 
hy the golden eagles embroidered on his shoes, he bestowed 
•on him the honours of a decent ftmeraL, 

Constantbople was now naked and desolate: her prince 
was f^len by the sword, and her people dragged into captivi* 
ty. But her incompatible situation, which marks her for the 
metropolis of a great empire, caused her to triumph over the 
accidents of fortune ; and Mahomet II. established the resi- 
dence of the Ottoman monarchs on the same commanding 
spot which Constantino had chosen for the capital of the Ro- 
man world. The cathedral of St. Sophia was converted into 
a mosque, the^ damages which the city had sustained by the 
siege were repaired, and the population was speedily renew- 
ed by families from Anatolia and Romania, with numerous 

* Anderson reckons the duration of the eastern ei^plre at only 1134 
years after the transbttion of the imperial residence from Rome to Coo- 
^tanUnoplc. Ri^al GeaeaL Table, 115. 
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Oreektf who flocked in crowds to Constantinople Us soon as 
th«y were assured of their liTes, their liberties, and the free 
exercise of their religion. 

Ha^g traced, by dim lights, the obscure progress of the 
Turks, from the remote regions of central Asia, and the fre- 
quent revolutions of their empire, from the first appearance of 
the Seljukian power, to the rise and establishment of the Otto- 
man dynasty, I haye, in conformity with the general intention of 
this work, been somewhat explicit in relating the conquest of 
CoMtantinoplet and the establishment of the Ottoman empire 
as an European power. This indeed is one of those impor- 
tant reTolutioos In human affairs, which are worthy of the pen 
of the historian, and thb attention of the politician and the phi- 
tr. To the progress of the Turkish arms, and the sub- 
\ oi the Greek empire, Europe is in a great measure 
indebted for the reviTal of learning ; while she has seen a new 
power established, which, ahhough at present far from being 
formidable, and exhibiting all the symptoms of decline, has 
more than once excited unirersal alarm, and greatly influenc- 
ed the poMcs of this quarter of the globe. The subsequent 
history of the Ottoman empire will require to be treated with 
greicer brevity. Most of its principal events have already 
bem Muticed iti the histories of Germany, Hungary, and Rus- 
sift« with'Whlch they are chiefly connected. Those events are 
ia general such only as are common in all political histoi4es :. 
wafs without any decisive issue, any remarkable extension of 
dMiiiiiiofh or aggrandizement of power, and in line, without pro- 
ducing any important alteration in the state of human affairs. 
Afier the capture of Constantinople, Mahomet extended his 
conqveats on every side. Trebisond, where a prince of tlie 
jComnenian family reigned, and still kept up a faint image of. 
the Greek empire, was reduced under his dominion, and the 
last sparks of the Byzantine power were extinguished. But 
history cannot overlook the exploits of George Casiriot, sur- 
named Scanderbeg, whose name is so famous, but whose his- 
tory is 90 imperfectly known. This young hero, son of the 
prince of Albania, the ancient Epirus, having been delivered 
by UiM father as an hostage to Amurath 11. had been educated 
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in the Ottoman court, instructed in the Mahomedali religioiir 
and trained to the Turkish discipline. He bad risen into fa- 
vour by his abilities and valour ; but had constantly cherished 
the idea of liberating his country.* Being sent into Servia at 
the head of an army, he there heard of the death of his father ;^ 
and being at the same time informed that a secretary of the 
Ottoman court was to pass near his camp, he caused him to be 
seized, and compelled him to put the sultan's signet to an 
order, enjoining the governor of Croya, the capital of Albania, 
to deliver up to him the towt) and citadel. This stratagem had 
the desired eifect. The gates of Croya were opened to the 
imperial mandate. The Turkish garrison were massacred. 
Castriot dropped the mask of dissimulation, abjured the doc- 
trines of the prophet, renounced his allegiance to the sultan^ 
and proclaimed himself the avenger of his family and coun* 
try. At the sound of religion and liberty, the Albanians, a 
martial race, crowded to his standard ; and he made so good 
a use of the moimtainous situation of the country, as to defy^ 
during the long space of twenty*three years, all the eflbrts of 
the Ottoman power. The mighty Amurath, at the head of 
60,000 horse, and 40,000 foot, a force which, under such 9L 
commander, might have seemed adequate to the conquest of 
an empire, entered Albania. ' The whole force of Scaaderbeg 
did not amount to more than 1 5,000. With forces- so infisriort 
he Uaffled all the efforts of his powerful antagonist, and Amu* 
rath retired with disgrace and loss from the stege of Croya, 
harassed in his retreat by an enemy whom he had despised* 
In the plenitude of power, and amidst the glories of conquest^ 
the victorious arms of Mahomet H. were repeatedly baffled 
by the bold and successful rebel, or rather the illustrious pa- 
triot, who, till the last hour of his existence, exhibited himself 
the invincible champion of his country. After a life of dan- 
^et and glory, the hero, who is worthy of being ranked with 
Pyrrhus, his cqpniryman, saw his resources nearly exhausted, 

• Mr. Gibbon brands Castriot with dissimulatipn and impiety, in con- 
cealing so lon^ his Christianity under (he profession of Mabomedanism. 
Dec. Rom. Emp. vol. U. p, 170. But Mr. Gibbon ouglit to have eon- 
•idered his critical situation. 
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tad died, in extrane dislress.* The immediate ruin of bis 
coontiy was the consequence of his death, and the incontesti- 
ble proof of his military abilides. His infant son was saved 
from the national shipwreck. The Castriots were invested 
with a Neapolitan dukedom, and their blood continues to flow 
in some of the noble families of that realni.f 

The most formidable opponent that Mahomet found in the 
career of bis conquests, was John Huniades, the Hungarian 
general already mentioned. By his courage and conduct, the 
pipgress of the Ottoman arms was checked on the banks of 
the l>anube. The last and most glorious action of his life, 
was his gallant defence of Belgrade against Mahomet II. who, 
during the space of forty days, besieged that city and fortress 
in person* The Turks had already entered the place, when 
they were compelled to retreat, and Belgrade succeeded Con- 
stantinople in being considered as the bulwark of Christen- 
dom. The knights of Rhodes, in their island, also opposed 
the Ottoman arms with success. But on the continent the 
mAtUk extended his conquests as far westward as Trieste ; and 
by bis o^Kttre of the town of Ou-anto, fixed the Mahomedan 
power in Italy. Rome and Venice were at once threatened 
with subjugation. The lofty genius and boundless ambition 
of Mahomet II. aspired to the conquest of Italy, as well as of 
Greece $ and all Europe trembled at the progress of the Ot- 
toman arms. At this critical moment, the death of the sultanj 
in his 51st year, an age at which he might have executed the 
greatest enterprises, delivered Christendom from his sword. 
The character of this most famous of the Ottoman princes has 
been variously represented by historians. His learning has 

• Mr. Gibbon, who seemt to Be no friend lo the fame of Scanclerbcg, 
says, tliat his narrow dominions and slender powers place him far behind 
tbe heroes of antiqnity. But in the eyes of sound reason, his small re- 
soorees shew tbe soperiority of bis abilities. Sir William Temple, on 
tbe contrary, ranks hioi amongst tbe greatest )ieroes» vol. 3. p. 585. 

t Du Cange ap Gibbon* vol. 12. p. 175. It is said that the Turks hav. 
iQg broken open his sepulchre, the janissaries wore bis bones enchased 
ia their bracelets as an amulet to inspire them with courage. A more 
honourable testimony of his martial talents could not be given, than that 
which this superstition of his enemies afforded. Gibbon's Dec. vol. 
12. p. 174. 
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bfeen frequently extolled, and probably exagfonted. He i» 
said to have spoken or understood five languages^ the Arabto^ 
tlie Persian, the Hebrew, the Greek, and the Latin. Without 
giving impiicit credit to^ the praises bestowed on hia iitet«tttrey 
we may indeed believe that he was well skilled m geography 
and history. His understanding was strong, and hia gemua 
was elevated.. His attachment to the study of astrology, and 
his pretensions to .skill in that fallacious science, whicb might 
seem to impeach the strength of bis judgment, are suffident- 
ly excused by the prevalent ideas of tiiat age. His taste Hot 
the liberal arts, and the encouragement which he afforded to 
the painters of Italy, seem scarcely compatible with tho cha* 
racter of the rigid Mussulman ; but he always preserved at 
least an exterior regard for the docirine of the koran.* With- 
out giving credit to the tragical story of the beautiful Irenet 
and other romantic tales, which fancy has feigned, and pireju- 
dice has perpetuated, it must, however, be confessed, that if 
he was enlightened, he was notwithstanding undviUBed, and 
the scholar was united with the barbarian in his character. A» 
a politician and a warrior, his successes have acquired for him 
a reputation, which perhaps exceeds his merit. In all his 
successful enterprises, his armies were superior, both in num-*^ 
bers and discipline, to those of his enemies; and he vras 
constantly baffled ky the inferior forces of Hunniadesand 
Scanderbeg. The conquest of Constantinople has sealed his 
glory and immortalized his name ; but if a warlike people had 
defended its walls, the city of the Caesars would have been the 
monument of his disgrace, rather than of his triumph. 

The Ottoman arms were never more formidable to £u|rope 
than at the death of Mahomet II, A* D. 1481 ; but the empire 
was gradually extended, and during the' whole space of the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, the preponderancy of the 
Turkish power gave just cause of apprehension to the Christian 
states, it would be useless to enter into details of the conquests 
of the Ottoman monarchs ; it suffices to observe, tliat by long 
and bloody wars the Venetians lost all their possessions in the 
Morea and the isles of the Archipelago. Many of these con- 

• Cantemir, p. 115. 
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fiietUs indeed, were obuuned at a vast expense of blood and 
tretMire. Mahomet IL was succeeded by his son Bajaset II, 
who was frequently enga|^ed in wars with Persia and Eg^pt, 
as well as with the Venetians and Hungarians. He was suc- 
ceeded by his second son Selim, who annexed Syria and Egypt 
to his dominions.* Solyman U, surnamed the Magnificent, is 
l^oemlly esteemed the greatest prince that ever sat on the 
Otfoman throne. He took the island of Rhodes, after a des- 
perate resistance from the knights, and his whole reign of 
feftfofive years, from 1520 to 1565, was almost a continual 
scene of hostiiitiea with the Christian princes. He took Bel- 
grade, and conquered all Httogary ; and in 1538 he entered 
Austria, and besieged Vienna, but retired on the approach of 
Charles V. He was, however, generally successful both by 
sea and land ; but the island of Malta triumphed over the Ot- 
toBMB power. Mustapha, Soly man's general, after It siege of 
five months, and the loss of between 30,000 and 30,000 men, 
was obliged to abandon the enterprise. La Valette, the grand 
maaler, and the whole body of the knights, gained immortal 
honour on this occasion.! Solyman was succeeded in 1565 by 
bis son Selim n« In his reigif the Turkish marine received 
a fatal blow in the naval engagement of Lepanto. Selim hav- 
ing fidled in an attempt on Persia, resolved to indemnify him- 
self by the conquest of Cyprus, which then belonged to the 
Venetians* Nicosia, the capital, and Famagusta, were taken 
by storm after a desperate resisunce, and the acquisition of 
this island is said to have cost the Turks not less than 100,000 
men* 

The &te of Cyprus alarmed the Christian powers, especially 
as the Turkish fleets now ravaged with impunity, not only the 
coasts of Dalmatia and Istiia, but also those of Italy. A league 
was formed between the pope, the Venetians, and the Span- 
iards, and Don John of Austria was appointed to the cliief 
command of the confederate fleet, which met with that of the 
Turks in the Gulf of Lepanto, near Corinth. In this place, 
near the promontory of Actium, famous for the victory ob- 

* See Hittorical Account of Egypt. 

t For the particulars of this memorable tiege» tee ThuamiB» lib. 38» 
Juid Vertot Uht. des Chev. de Malt. torn. 4. 
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tained near 1,600 years before by Octaviui over Mark Anthoof i 
the g^reatest naval engagement was^ fought that is mentkmed in 
the records of modern history. The force on both sides was 
nearly equal, and the combat was singularly obstinate and 
bloody. The galleys grappled together, the combatants fought 
hand to hand, neither a Spaniard, an lulian, nor a Turk, ever 
quitted his station, but all shewed the same contenapt of dan. 
ger and death. Hali, the Turkish admiral, surrojuinded with 
400 of the boldest janissaries, and Don John of Austria, with 
a number of chosen warriors, in this manner maintained dur- 
ing the space of three hours the dose ak)d bloody conflict* M 
last the Ottoman admiral fell, bis galley was taken, his head 
was instantly placed on the stem, and the banner of the cross 
was displayed from the main-mast. All was now a scene of 
confusion said carnage. The cry of victory resounded through 
the Christian fleet, and the enemy ^very where gave way« 
Thirty thousand Turks fell in this dreadful conflict, 10,000 
were made prisoners, and 15,000 Christian slaves were libe- 
rated, a circumstance which presents to the eye of humanity 
a pleasing trait, in the disgusting picture of blood and car- 
nage. Of the Turkish galleys 30 were sunk, 25 burnt, and 
1 30 captured. Had the Christians been united in their coun- 
cils, and prompt in pursuing their advantages, the Ottoman em- 
pire could never more have recovered its maritime strength.* 
But during the* winter which the confederates spent in Inac- 
tion, the Turks equipped another fleet, which again spread 
terror over the coasts of the* Mediterranean. A peace, bow- 
ever, was soon after concluded, and Cyprus was formally 
ceded to the Ottoman Porte. 

During the reign of Solyman the Magnificent, and the for- 
mer part of that of bis son Selim II, the Turkish empire was 
in the zenith of its greatness, and its armies flushed with re- 
peated conquests, were formidable to all Europe. The suc- 
ceeding reigns of Amurath III, Mahomet III, AchmeC and 
Osman, which fill up the space from 1575 to 1623, furnish few 
events of importance in a general view of history. Mahomet 
III. is infiimously distinguished for his cruelty, in causing his 

* The memoraMe battle of Lepanto wu fought on the 5th of Goto- 
^ber, 1571. 
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nineteen brotbei^ to be strangled, and ten of his father's con- 
cubineSf on account of their supposed pregnancy, to be thrown 
into the sea. Osman being put to death by the* janissaries in 
1623, was succeeded by Morad, or Amurath IV, in whose 
reign Bagdad was taken from the Persians^ He was succeed- 
ed in 1640 by his brother Ibrahim, who reigned eight yeai-s, 
and was strangled by the janissaries. In the reign of his suc- 
cessor, Mustapha IV, Candia was taken from the Venetians 
after a siege of above twenty years, the longest recorded in 
history. Thie conquest of Candia cost the Turks 1 80,000 men ; 
and the Venetians, with their allies, lost above 80,000 in its 
defence. It was in this reign, in the year 1683, that Vienna 
was UDsmccessfulIy besieged by the Turks, who raised tli6 
siege at the approach of John Sobieski, king of Poland.* Ma- 
homet IV. was shut up in prison by his subjects, and succeed. 
ed by his brother Solyman, during whose reign, and that of his 
brother and successor, Achmet II, the Turks were generally 
unsuccessful in war. Mustapha II, who ascended the throne 
in 1694, was an active prince. He commanded his armies in 
person^ but was totally defeated by the famous l^rince Eugene 
of Savoy, at the battle of Zenta, in Hungary. This war be- 
tween ths Turks and the Imperialists, was terminated in 1699 
by the peace of Carlovitz.t Mustapha was soon after depos- 
ed, and his brother Achmet III. ascended the throne. In his 
reign Charles XII. took refuge at Bender, and Peter the Great 
was surrounded on the banks of the Pruth.^ The reign of 
Achmet was unfortunate. In Hungary, Prince Eugene re- 
peatedly defeated the Turks with great slaughter, and com- 
pelled the Sultan to conclude the peace of Passarowitz.§ An 
unsuccessful war with the Persians under Nadir Shah, suc- 
ceeding this disadvantageous peace, the populace of Constan- 
tinople demanded the heads of the vizier, the chief admiral, 
and the secretary, which were accordingly struck off. But 
even this sacrifice was not sufRcient to calm the enniged mul- 
titude. The sultan himself was deposed, and Mahomet V. 
was advanced to the throne. He was also unsuccessful in his 

• See Historical View of YJerinany | Ibid. } Ibii 

$ See Historical \ lew af Rimsia. 

toL. IV. 10 
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wars against Nadir Shah, whom he was obliged to recognise 
as king of Persia. Mahomet V. died in 1754. He was suc- 
ceeded by his brother Osman, who died in 1757. He was fol- 
lowed by Musupha IH, who reigned till 1774. Achmet IV, 
his brother, reigned till 1789, and at his death was succeeded 
by his nephew, Selim HI, the son of Mustapha HI, who was 
deposed in 1807 by the janissaries. 

The events which have happened during the reigns of these 
monarchs, have been related in treating of the affairs of Rus- 
sia, Germany, &c. It is necessary to add, that the Porte, hav- 
ing in the last war been attacked by France, was vigorously 
supported by England. But notwithstanding the important 
services rendered by Great Britain in expelling the victorious 
enemy from the Ottoman territories, the divan of Constantino- 
ple has been drawn into the vortex of Parisian politics. In 
consequence of the ascendancy which France has acquired at 
the Porte, the Turks are involved in a war with England and 
Russia; and a British fleet has already appeared before Con- 
stantinople, although without the desired eflect. 

In taking a retrospective view of the Ottoman history, and 
contemplating the rise, progress, and decline, of a nation once 
so powerful and so foinnidable as to threaten all Europe with 
' subjugation, but at present so weak and contemptible as to sub- 
sist only through the forbearance, or at least through the jea* 
lous politics and discordant interests of the Christian states, it 
is not difficult to discover the causes to which this vast empire 
owes its aggrandizement, and those which are operating its 
downfal. The Ottoman empire owed its rise to the anarchy 
which prevailed in Asia after the fall of the Seljukian dynasty, 
and its aggrandizement to the weakness of the Byzantine em- 
pire, to its own peculiar military constitution, and to the abi- 
lities of its princes. The unwarlike state of the degenerate 
and pusillanimous Greeks has been sufficiently described. The 
Ottoman constitution was, and to this day is peculiar.* The 
primitive subjects of Othman, the founder of the empire^ oii- 
ginally consisted of a few hundreds of wandering familiesy 

* The government of Egypt, under the Fatitnite caliphs, bean the 
nearest resemblance. Their mamalukes were nearly the same as the 
Ottoman janissaries. 
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whom his ancestors had led from the eastern side of the Cas- 
pian Sea. These were soon lost in the mass of volunteers, op 
captives, who, under the general appellation of Turks, became 
united by the common ties of religion, language, manners, op 
interest. From the promiscuous assemblage a new people 
was formed ; and by education and discipline a servile class 
was raised to conquer and command. The institution of the 
janissaries has already betfn noticed. These were the firm 
support of the Ottoman power ; the invincible instruments of 
conquest. When the royal fifth of the captives was found in- 
sufficient to supply in each generation a succession of new sol- 
diers, a tax of every fifth child was levied on the Christian 
subjects. At the age of twelve or fourteen, the most promis- 
ing boys were torn from their parents : their names were en- 
rolled, and from that moment they were maintained and edu- 
cated for the public service. They were first instructed in 
the Turkish language. Their bodies were exercised by every 
labour that could fortify strength ; and after having learned to 
leap, to run, to wrestle, to use the bow and the musket, they 
were drafted into the companies of the janissaries, and rigo- 
rously trained in the military discipline of that order. Those 
vho shewed promising marks of genius were selected for the 
schools of law and theology, where they applied themselves to 
the study of the koraii, and of the Arabic and Persian lan- 
guages. According to seniority and merit, they were dis- 
missed to civil, military, and ecclesiastical employments, and 
promoted by the choice of the sovereign, to the highest ho- 
nours and emoluments of the empire.* Christian children 
were thm converted into Turkish soldiers and lawyers : an 
artificial nation of Turks was created : the ministers and gene- 
rals werC) in the strictest sense, the slaves of the sultan, to 
whom they were indebted for their support. Without parents, 
family, connections, or property, they were solely dependent 
on the hand that raised them from the dust. In the slow and 
painful steps of education, the character and talents of each 
were unfolded ; and the man, naked and alone, unsupported 
by rank or infiuence, was reduced to the standard of his per- 

* This was also the ci^e with the roamaluket of Ei^yP^ under the Fa- 
tlmites. 

s 
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•onal merit. Through all the degrees of this singular consti* 
tution ; from the vizier to the lowest cadi ; from the general 
to the private j:entinel, the strictest order, obedience, and dis- 
cipline, was observable. 

The janissaries being inured to obedience by severe disci- 
pline, and trained from childhood to miliury exercises, soon 
became the chief strength and pride of the Ouoman armies. 
Enthusiasm was employed to inspire them with courage. At 
their first institution, by Amumth I, they were solemnly re- 
commended to the Divine protection by a famous Mahomedan 
saint, who delivered to them the consecrated banner; and 
every mark of distinction which the favour of the prince could 
confer, as well as every sentiment which religion could in. 
spire, was employed in order to animate them with marUal 
ardour, and with a consciousness of their own pre-eminence.* 
When such an institution is compared with the unwarllke 
troops of the declining empire of the Greeks, or the disorder- 
ly armies of the European states in that age, it is easy to per- 
ceive, that from the reign of Amurath I. to that of Solyman 
the Great, the Turkish troops possessed every advantage that 
can arise from superiority in military discipline.! 

The most intelli<^ent authors of the sixteenth century, 
acknowledge the superior attainments of the Turks in the 
military art, and the success of their arms justifies the obser- 
vation4 But a military corps, constituted like the janissaries, 
cun be useful only under an active and vigorous monarchi 
whose abilities command respect. Under such a prince they 
are obsequious* instruments; thoy execute whatever he en- 
joips, and render his power irresistible. Under weak and in- 
dolent monarchs, they become turbjalent and mutinous, and 
assume the tone of masters. The first period of the Ottoman 
history till the death of Solyman the Great, presents such a 
series of warlike princes, as the annals of no other nation can 

• Cantcmir's Hist Ott. Emp. p. 38—87. ^ 

I For the superiority of the Turks over the Christians in militaty dis- 
cipline and the art of war, during the reign of Solyman the Great, see 
Busbequius, p. 392, &c. 

t Guicciardini says^^that the Italians learned from the Turks the art 
of fortification. Hist, lib* 5 . p. 266. 
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boast. Since his pcign the Turkish sultans have, with a few 
exceptions, addicted themselves to a life of indolence and ef- 
feminacy in the bosom of the seraglio. In proportion to the 
inactivity and feebleness of the government, the discipline of 
the janissaries has become relaxed.*- This military corps, 
once the firm support of the Ottoman throne, has beeome its 
terror, and like the prxtorian guards of Rome has, in latter 
times, been more formidable to the sovereign and the people 
than to their external enemies. The other forces of the em- 
pire, consisting of troops levied by the Timariots, which are 
lands held by military tenure, in imitation of the feudal system 
formerly established in Europe, are much worse disciplined 
than the janissaries, and equally refractory. But while the 
military disciplincrof the Turks has been long declining, that 
of the European states has been gradually rising to perfection. 
Russia, in particular, has acquired a fatal ascendancy over the 
Pofte. In the political, as well^as in the natural balance, one 
side must necessarily be affected by the other, and the relative 
power of the Ottoman empire has, shice the sixteenth centu- 
ry, sufiered a still greater diminution from the advancement 
of the Christian states, than even from its internal decline.! 

* Touriiefort remarked, more than a century ago, this relaxation of 
military discipline, vol. 2. letter 6. 

f Dr. RoberUon thinks, that during the sixteenth century the Ottoman 
empire had attained to the highest degree of perfection of which its con- 
stitution was capable ; and observes, that the great monarchies of Chris- 
tendom '* were ttill far from that state which could enable them to act 
with a fall exertion of their force.** Hist Ch. V. vol. 1. p. 229. 



CHAP. V. 

Present State, political and moral Religion Government... .Laws.^. 

Army.. ..Navy Hevenues Commerce Manufactured.....Population 

•...Political importance.... .Language Literatare....Education.....Man- 

ners and Customs..... National Character. 

Jle/tg-ioii.]— The religion of the Turks is well known to be 
the Mahometan ; but it is supposed, that in the European di- 
vision of the empire, "more than two-thirds of the people are 
Christians of the Greek communion. The mufti is the prin- 
cipal ecclesiastic of the Mahomedan religion. Next in rank 
are the moulahs, who, although considered as dignitaries of 
the church, perform no divine service, and are properly doc- 
tors of the law. From these the judges and cadilesqaiers, or 
chief justices, are selected. The next class of the Mahome- 
dan clergy are the imaums, who perfoirm divine service in the 
mosques, and may be considered as the parish priests. But 
the moulahs are very different from the bishops among Chris- 
tians. An essential difference between the Mahomedan and 
the Christian hierarchy arises from the circumstance of the 
koran and its comitnentaries being the' only code of the civil 
law as well as the rule of religion. In Turkey, the terms of 
lawyer and theologian are synonymous. The cadis, who ad- 
minister justice in the towns and villages, are considered 
as divines, who, like the moulahs, have directed their attention 
to the juridical part of the koran ; but the imaums alone can 
be truly regarded as priests. The Greeks have their hierar- 
chy of priests, bishops, archbishops, and patriarchs; but their 
church is in the last state of degradation. Its whole eccle^ 
siastical system presents a scene of ambition, avarice, and in- 
trigue, and its dignities are openly sold by the government. In 
Asiatic Turkey, besides the Mahomedans and Greeks, the 
Armenians are exceedingly numerous. In Armenia, and some 
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Other iMurtSythey constitute the most numenws portion of the 
inhabitants. They embrace the doctrines of Eiitychius, which 
admit of only one nature in Christ) a tenet that produces an 
irreconcilttble enmity between them and the Greeks. Their 
hierarchy is similar to that of the Greek church. Both the 
Greeks and Armenians have numerous monasteries. Some 
of the Armenians are in communion with the church of Rome.* 
All the Christians of Turkey arc in a degraded state. Both 
clergy and laity are extremely ignoitint. In general they are 
strict observers of the fasts, festival;^ and other exterior ordi- 
nances of religion, but have little regard to moral duties. The 
Maronites are Christians in communion with the see of Romc^ 
but differ in a 'variety, of minute particulars from the obser- 
vances of the Roman church. The Circassians, &c. are gene- 
rally Mahomedans; (uit .they attend very little either- to the 
theory or practice of religion. In Asiatic Turkey are also 
several Mahomedan sects, who have their peculiar tenets* 
Among these, the Druses have particularly attracted the at- 
tention of travellers-t This singular people affect the exte- 
rior appearance of Mahomedans, while they reject almost all 
the doctrines of the koran. There are also Roman Catholics 
in most of the Turkish cities ; and Jews are numerous. In 
Turkey all religions meet with toleration for money. 

Government. ] — The Ottoman government is despotic. The 
supreme power is vested in the sultan, who, from his high 
elevation, sees all his subjects reduced to4he same level. Em. 
ploymentin his service is the only circumstance that confers 
distinction ; and the moment that a minister or general ip no 
longer in office, he and his family sink into their original ob-» 
Bcurity. In Turkey, the only relation between t|ie sovereign 
and the subject is that of master and slave. As despotism, 
however, must stand on the basis of opinion or force, the ar- 
bitrary will of the sultan has two powerful checks : in religion, 
the principle on which his authority is founded, and in the 
army, the instrument by which he must maintain his power. 

* For a particular account of tlie Armenian religion, see Toumefort, 
vol 3. letter a 

t For a long dissertation on the Druses, see I.'Abbe Mariti, trav. 2- 
p. 24, &c. 
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On these coQsidmdoiui a late traveller has pronounced the 
Ottoman government to be less despotic than several Chris- 
tian sovereignties.* The sultan is indeed obliged to govern 
according to the laws of the koran ; and the mufti and the 
xnoulahs are its interpreters. But as all the great officers of 
the laW) with the mufti himself, yrho is the head of the order, 
are appointed by the sultan^ and re moveable; at his pleasure, 
it is easy to perceive that this bpdjr possesses little constitu^ 
tional authority that can operate as a restraint on the will -of 
the sovereign.! The army appears to be the only, power that 
can effectually check the despotism of government The janis- 
saries are at once the support and the terror of the throne. 
As they are masters of the capital, and of the person and power 
of ^the sovereign, they depose and exalt sultans at their plea- 
sure. All the revolutions that have happened at the Porte, 
have been brought abotit by their agency, .or at .least by their 
approbation, without which nothing €ould be effected. The 
acts of the janbsaries of Constantinople indeed are always con- 
firmed by the ulema, or body of the law, as those of the Prae- 
torian guards at Rome were by the senate. But in every re- 
volution effected by military power, it is usual to confirm the 
acts of the soldiery by the civil or religious formalities, pecu- 
liar to the constitution of the country in which such transac- 
tions take place. Without this, civil government could not 
i*etain even any ostensible form or authority. It must also be 
observed, that although despotism retains its full vigour in the 
empire, it is greatly weakened in, the person of the sultan, 
who|^ authority in many of the provinces is extinguished, by 
the revolt of the pashas, who have usurped the sovereignty. 
Xao«.] — ^The Turkish laws are contained in theJLoran, and 
in the comments of the most approved and learned doctors on 
that sacred book. These laws appear sufficiently equitable ; 
but are extremely perverted by the avarice of the pashas and 
judges, and the system of oppression and corruption which 
pervades every department of the administration. Bribery is 
universally practised ; and although some rare instances of jus- 

• Porter'a Observations, p. 76. 

t Toumefort, vol. 3. letter 7. p. 334. 
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4ice are rchiftcd, all travellers agree in ihei«» aecountaef Iftie 
general venality of the Turkish judges. 

^riNtjf.}— The decline of military disdpline in the Turkish 
armies, has been already noticed. The enfeebled atate of the 
govemmoit has also caused a great diminution in their num- 
bers. At present, the whole eflPectiTe force of the Ottoman 
empire cannot be estimated at above 150/X)0menf ill-diciplin- 
ed and dispirited by successive disasters in the late contests 
with Russia. The want of discipiitie in the Turkish armies 
renders themi in time of war/ not less destructive to the pro- 
vinces of their own empire^ through wliich they march, than 
to those of the enemy. 

Nav^ ] — The Turkish navy consisU at present of about 
thirty ships of the line, with a proportionable number of gal- 
leys. Sec. A late statistical writer says, that on ahy great emer" 
gencf, the Turkish navy can be increased to forty sail of the 
line, with galleys, galliots, 8cc. amounting to the number of 
300 ships of war, carrying 50,000 men. The states of Algiers^ 
Tunis, and Tripoli, are obliged to furnish ten sail of the line.*^ 

Revenues. 'y^TYit revenues of the Ottoman empire are com- 
puted at about 7,000,000/. sterling, arising from the land«tax» 
the customs, and the capitation tax on unbelievers ; but it is 
impossible to say how far it might be augmented by arbitrary 
exactions. 

Comwercf.]— The commerce of Turkey is chiefly in the 
hands of foreigners, Franks, Armenians, and Jews. The prin- 
cipal ports are Constanlineple and Smyrna, with Bussora on 
the Persian Gulf. The chief exports are currants, flgs, silk» 
cotton, carpets, coffee, and drugs. The imports arc cloth, and 
various articles of European manufacture. The Turkey trade 
was formerly of great consequence to Great Britain ; an^ the 
merchants who carried it on were once the most opulent trad- 
ing company in London.f Since the middle of the last cen- 
tury, the French have had the principal share in this com- 
merce. It is carried on chiefly from the port of Marseilles, 

• * ZImmermann, p. oSS» 

t Potter's ObserratioM, p. 360, &c. 
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wfaich*owe9 to liie Turkey trade the greatest part of its opu- 
lencc* 

Manufactures*'] — The manufactures of Turkey have been 
mentioned in describing the principal cities : a repetition would 
therefore be useless. It wiM, however, be recollected, that the 
caipcts so Ui^^lil) valued in Europe, are ihe chief manufactures 
for cxporuuon. 

PopnltUionr\ — The population of the Turkish dominions 
must bt considered as a subject of which only very inaccurate 
informatioii ciin be obtained. It appears, however, to be very 
inconsklcriiblt m proportion to. the extent of territory, and the 
cxcdleiite of the soil and climate. The extent of Asiatic 
Turkey is generally Estimated at about 4ro,000 square miles, 
and the population at only 10,000,000. And a late sutistical 
writer compute» the extent of European Turkey at 182,562 
square miles, and allows only 7,000,000 for the population.! 
From this it appears, that the Ottoman empire in Europe and 
Asia does not contain above 17,000,000 of inhabitants, a very 
small population in comparison of its natural advantages. The 
defect of population in almost all parts of Turkey, is a circum- 
stance that forcibly strikes the eye and the mind of every tra- 
veller. 

Political relations and importance.'] — ^The political weight 
of the Ottoman empire was, about two centuries and a half 
ago, the principal object of attention in the system of Euro- 
pean politics : but it has long since lost this alarming prepon- 
derancy. The political importance of this declining empire 
is at present to be estimated not so much by what it is able to 
effect, as by the advantages which the neighbouring powers 
might derive from its dismemberment. It is to this view of 
things that it owes the continuation of its existence. Had hot 
the interference of Great Britain and Prussia prevented such 
a revolution, it is extremely probable that the {Russian eagle 
might before this day have taken the place of the crescent on 
the toweps of Constantinople. Notwithstanding the harmony 

♦ Tbo Turkey ttadc frora Marseilles was greatly promoted by the 
famous Colbett, minister of Louis XIV. And. Hist. Com. vol. 2. p. 499. 
t Zimmermann, tab. 1. 
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Which at present subsitu between France and the Porte, the 
Fi^nci^ power in lulj has no favourable appearance to Tur- 
key. In the iiuctuations oT political affairs, remote conjecture 
insist always be vague. But it is not ieippobabJe that the Turks 
will, at no very distant period, be driven beyond the Bospho- 
rus. The declining empire of the Ottomans has three great 
powers ranged along its almost defenceless frontiers, the Rus- 
sians,, the Austrians, and the French in Italy. On their divi- 
sion or union its fate depends. Its dissolution or dismember- 
ment, whenever either shall happen, will most prolixly excite* 
a general commotion in Europe. Such a revolution will con- 
stitute a new sera in the history of human affairs, and furnish 
a fund of speculation to the politician and the moral philo- 
sopher. 

Language.'] — Turkey, comprisuag several different nation3» 
has aiso a variety of languages. Of these, the chief are the 
Turkish, the modern Greek 'and Syiiac, and the Armenian. 
The Turkish language is a mixture of various dialects, add 
far inferior in purity, force, and elegance, to the Persian and the 
Arabic. The modern Greek is the most prevalent language in 
Greece, and the islands ot the Archipelago. It is also spoken 
in several of the other parts of Turkey ; but it is very different 
from the ancient classical language. The modern Syiiac is also 
a corrupt language, spoken chiefly in Syria. The Armenians 
have a vulgar and a learned language : the latter exists only 
in their best manuscripts, and to understand it is reckoned a 
great accomplishment. It is said to be very expressive, and 
enriched with scientific terms, from which it appears that li« 
terature has once flourished in Armenia much more than at 
present.* 

Xri/eraftfr«'3— Literature is at a low ebb among the Turks; 
but it is not wholly neglected. The market for books in Con- 
stantinople is extensive, containing many shops well supplied 
with manuscripts in the Turkish, Arabic, and Persian lan- 
guages. The introduction of printing has been repeatedly 
attempted ; but the design has hitherto failed through the re- 
presentations of the numerous copyists, whom it would have 

• Tourncfort, vol. 3. letter 8. p. 243. 
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deprived of emplojnnent and sobsistence. It is now, howeTef^ 
likely to succeed. There are several publk: libraries *in Con- 
stantinople, among which are those* of St. Sophia, and the So- 
fymanic jan)asy;'bttt Ifae most elegant is that which was 
founded by the Grand Vizier Raghid. The edifice, which ts 
in the mid^t of a square court, b wholly of marble. The books 
are chiefly theological. In the vicinity is a school founded by 
the same vizier.* The Turkish poets and historians arie gf eat« 
]y inferior to those of Persia and Arabia. 

£</MCtf<>7i.]— The ignorance of the Turks is so well known,^ 
that the system of education may be reasonably supposed to 
be defective. In Constantinople, and other cities, there are 
several schools, but scarcely any that can deserve the name of 
a college or university. Theology, which, as already observ- 
ed, includes the civil law, is almost the only science that is 
studied ; and the knowledge of the Arabic and Persian lan- 
guages is among the Turks the ne plus ultra of a leai led 
education. 

Persons J manners j and customs.'] — The different nations 
and tribes inhabiting Turkey in Europe and Asia, exhibit a 
variety of customs, manners, 8cc. Those of the Turks, a rul- 
ing people, are, by the influence of their religion, impressed 
with a general character of uniformity throughout the empire. 
Their adherence to ancient prejudices and usages, and their 
aversion to novelty, perpetuate their customs, their manners 
and social habits, all of which are extremely different from 
those of the Europeans. Volumes have been employed in 
describing the general state of Turkish society, and the theme 
is now become trite and familiar. A slight glance at some of 
the most striking particulars is all that can here be admitted, 
and all indeed that is necessary. In their persons the Turks 
are in general of a good stature, of an athletic form, and robust 
constitution. Their dress is the turban, or red bonnet, wrap- 
ped round with numerous folds of white muslin or calico, the 
border differing in magnitude and fashion, according to the 
quality of the wearer. The emirs, &c. descendants of Maho- 
met, are distinguished by a turban entirely green. The shirts 

* Browne's TniT. p. 53t The late saltan lesloied the printing.presf . 
Bfowoe's Trav. p. 506i 



vorn-bf the Turks are of calico, with long sleeves, over wbic^h 
they ii^r a cossac, or long robe of fustian, satin, and often of 
gfdd tistiie. Tbe cossac is fastened with a girdlq, of which 
the two ends, elegantly tasseled, hmig down before. In this 
girdle Jis stuck a dagger, the handle of which is ornamented 
vrith gold, silver. Sec. The pocket-book, tobsycco-l^ox, Sec. are 
carried in the bosom. The vest, or long robe, is worn over 
the cossac, and comes down to the heels. It is commonly of 
the finest French, or English broad*cloth, scarlet, brown, or 
olive green, and trimmed with the most costly fyra.* The 
breeches, or pantaloons, descend to the heels. The shoes, or 
father slippers, are mostly of yellow jeather. The Christians 
«nd Jews are not permitted to wear the turban or the yellow 
•tippers. Instead of the turban, they wear a cap, and their 
shoes are mostly red, violet-coloured^ or black. The dress of 
the females differs little from that of the men, the chief dis- 
tinction being in the head dress, that of the fair sex consisting 
of a bonnet of pasteboard, covered with cloth of gold, or other 
materials, suited to the opulence of the wearer, with a veil 
reaching down to the eye«brow8, while a handkerchief con* 
ceals the lower part of the face., The furniture of the houses 
is mean, the carpet and a low sofa being genera^y the princi- 
{Ml articles. The Turks have little inclination to active di« 
versions : to enjoy the shade, to recline on a sofa, to smoke 
tobacco, and to intoucate themselves with opium, are their 
principal amusements. Games of hazard are prohibited by 
tbe koran, but they frequently play at chess. The coffee* 
houses and the baths furnish other sources of amusement ; 
and the bairam, or carnival, which follows their long Lent, is a 
seaaoB of general dissipation. The Mahoroedan religion, by 
its peculiar ordinances, iu regular hours of prayer, and its 
frequent ablutions, gives a particular tincture to the social 
habits and manners of its professors. To its frequent ablu* 
Ibns may be attributed the personal cleanliness which in both 
seces is so remarkable ; and to the indispensable obligations 
of prayer five times every day, with the conscious pride of re- 
gaiding themselves as the peculiar favourites of heaven, may 

* Constantinople and Pekm are the chief markets for the fun of Russia, 
SeeCoie. 
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probably be ascribed the gwvity of their deportment The 
Greeks are as difTcrent in their customs and inanneM) as in 
their, religion. Their diversions are far too numerous to be. 
particularized, but are described at large iu books of travels. 
The Armenians are a polite and sensible people ; in amiable, 
ness of manner^i and in purity of morals, they excel all the 
other subjects of the Turkish empire.* Their patience and 
perseverance is astonishing ; and in their long journeys they 
arc indefatigable, regarding no weather, even in the most 
rigorous seasons.f The Armenians may indeed be consider- 
ed as a phcenomenon in the history of commerce. The great- 
est part of the trade of the Levant, and of the whole interior of 
Asia, is in their bands.:( Both by sea and land they carry on 
an extensive traffic, and they travel for commercial purposes 
into the most distant regions. 

In the northern extremities o£ Asiatic Turkey, among the 
mountains of Caucasus, between the Euxinc and the Caspian 
Seas, are various tribes, having peculiar manners and customs, 
and different languages.^ Of these tribes, or nations, the 
Abascians and the Circassians are the most numerous and 
imporunt. They are situated on the Turkish and Russian 
frontier, and^part of them are considered as subject to one, 
and part of them to the other, of those two great empires, 
although they pay little obedience to either. The Abascians 
have a peculiar cast of feature, a small face, a compressed 
head, and projecting nose, being the general characteristics 
of their race. II They have in all ages been addicted to robbe. 
ry, and their depredations arc exceedingly harassing to the 
Turks.1[ These people appear to have been more nume- 
rous than at present, and to have possessed more extensive 
territories, till thie Circassians drove them into the defiles of 
the mountains, and by repeated massacres diminished their 
population. . The Circassians are a bold and warlike race. 
Thei» political system is strictly feudal. Their prioces and 

• Toumefort, vol. 3. lett. 8. t W. ibid. 

i Jackson's Comm. of Mcditcmn. p. 26. This author, however, does 
not give to their integrity and morals such unqualified praiie as Tourne* 
fort and some others. $ Ellis's Memoirt, p. 14. 

II Pallas latter Trav. vol. 3. ch. 13. p. 172. 

flbid.voL2.ch.ld. p.l69. 
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mdens, or nobleSf may be consideAd as constituting the nation^ 
and their subjects as slaves whom they l^ve conquered.* With 
the form they have^U the spirit of the f^dal system in the 
most barbarous ages of Europe. Private wars are commoni 
and family quarrels are perpetuated. A pcince, or usden, 
never receives any compensation for the death of a relative or 
friend, but blood for blood is always requirei), and until thb 
be obtained, the spirit of revenge is transmitted to all succeed* 
iog generationsf. As the Ciicassiaas have been so generally 
celebrated for their personal beauty, the following extract from 
Pallas will not be unacceptable. " The Circassians are a hand- 
some race of people ; the ttfcn, particularly among the higher 
classes, are generally tall, of a thin form, but HercuUsan struc- 
ture ; they are very slight about the loins, have a small foot} 
and are uncommonly strong in the arms. In general they 
have a truly Roman and martial appearance, yet there are 
some marks from which it is Evident that they are descended 
kom Nogay mothers. Although their females are not all Cir- 
cassian beauties, yet they are generally well shaped, have a 
Lir complexion, dark brown, or black hair, and are justly pro- 
portioned. I have, however, met with a greater number of 
beauties among the Circassian women, than in a»y other un- 
polished race.''^ The dress of the men resembles that of the 
Tartars, but is more elegant. An embroidered cap shaped 
like a melon, and decorated with gold and silver lace, adorns 
the head, which is always shaved, but the whiskers are per- 
mitted to grow. The under garment is made of a light stufT, 
above which persons of rank wear a short and richly ornament- 
ed waistcoat The upper dress is of strong cloth,' somewhat 
shorter than the under garment, with open sleeves, and often 
trimmed with furs. This upper covering is ahVays provided 
with an embroidered pocket on each side of the breast, in 
which they carry their tartri^ges/ When a prince or usden 
pays a vi^in form, be dresses himself .in all hia accoiffre- 
ments, with a coat of mail made of polished steel ting^ a hel- 
met and arm plates also of polished steel. The dagger and 
pistols are hung at the girdle^and the bow and quiver are fas- 

• Pallat latter Trav. vol. 2..chi 13. p. 174. 

tIW.p. 193. t Ibid. vol. 3, p. m. 
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tened with ftlraps> round tfa^hips^ / AiCircaasianof ranknever 
leaves the house witl¥>ut hlaMtsAbfe, nor ventures beyond the 
precincts of his vitlag^ithout being dressed in complete ar- 
mour, with hi9 breast potkets fflled with ball cartridges. The 
princes and usdens, or nobles, employ them9elves in war, pil- 
lage, and hunting ; thef live a luxurioiis life, stroll about and 
meet in convivial *partled. The nobles pay no taxes to the 
pifbces, but are obtiged to serve personally in their wars : the 
vassals, or slaves, aifoi hereditary property, and are employed 
in cultivating the lands, breeding cattle, &c. ^The princes 
cocimiit the education of their children to the usdens ; the sons 
are trained in all the discipline lAcessary to constitute a suc- 
cessful robber. The Circassian girls are from their infancy 
fed in the most sparing manner, in order that they may acquire 
ft slender and delicate shape. They are instructed in every 
kind of ornamental work belonging to the domestic oeconomy 
of females, such as embroider^, weaving of fringe, 6cc. The 
dress of the Circassian women, is not materially different from 
that of the men ; they wear the same kind of cap, under which 
the hair is turned up, and till their marriage their waists are 
compressed with a tight kind of stays. Their priests suffer 
Uie whole ^etird to grow, and wear a red turban. The Cir- 
cassians ar« very cleanly in tlieir pet*sons and food. Not more 
than sixty years ago they professed Christianity, at present 
they are noniinnl Mahomedans, but seem totally igi^orant^of 
religion.* Their agriculture barely suffices for home cpp- 
sumpti^n-; their articles of trade are ht>rses,^8heep, and tbt 
slaves Which they take in their predatory excursions. They 
arc excellent horsemen, and have several fine breeds of horsesi 
in thc'trcatment of which they are noi less careful than^tbe 
Arabs. Th(!y study to breed not only beautiful, but a&the 
same time strong and useful animals, that are able to supplbrt 
latigue, wiiile they excel hi 8M{iJtneA; for in their predatory 
ex^ditions,. their v^qcess, and -even theiri^fety.ft|pends on 
the qiolity of theii; horses* . Almost' every famny of rank, 
whether princes or usdens, has a particular breed, known by 
distinct marks. These they take every roeaaiure to preserve 
and improve, and if any one should imprint on a horse of the 
common race, a teark denoting noble descent, he would for- 

• Pallas Utter Trav. voL 3. ch. 13. ^. 179. 



fiithis HfeforChe forgery* 'Although they are considered 
as subject partly to Turkey and partly to Russia, their sobj^- 
tion appears to be merely Dominal. Imaretu and ' Mingrelia 
iCfe nearly in the same state. The people are mostly Christ 
tiaps ; the feudal system is the same as among the Circassians, 
and these provinces may be regarded as little more than no. 
minally subject to Turkey. It will be recollected that Circas* 
sh) Imarett^, Min^^relia, and Georgia, which is now a Persian 
province, are the countries which originally furnished the Ma- 
maloks of Egypt, and which, cjuring the space of some cen* 
tnries, have peopled the Turkish seraglios with beauties. The 
Kurds, and Tiu*koman8, are pastoral and wandetiag tribes. 
TAe former range over the country from the sources of tho 
Buphrates, as far as Mosul. The latter frtquent the interior 
of Asia Minor. Tlie Turcomans appear in the vicinity of To- 
cat, which seems to be thiJ utmost extent of their rfengc to the 
eastward. The property of these rambling hordes consists 
chiefly of sheep, with* some goats, buffaloes, and camels, and 
their mode of life resembles that of the wandering Arabs and 
Tartars. The Turcomans seem to be an original Turkish 
tribe, and they speak the Turkish kmgtfsgc.t The Arabs 
range over the greatest part of Syria, and the countries on the 
Euphrates and the Tigris. Indeed one of the most singular 
and striking features of the state of society in Turkey, espe- 
cially the Asiatic part of the empire, is, that one part of the 
people is civilized, while the other part consisu of pastoral 
wanderers and lawless depredators. On the banks of the Eu- 
phrates knd the Tigris, from Bussora to Bagdad, the grand 
seignior possesses not even a shadow of authority, except in 
the towns that ai*e garrisoned with Turkish soldiers ; and not 
only those countries, but even all Palestine, may be consider- 
ed as in the power of the Arabs.^ In most part of Asiatic 
Turkey, the government is so weak and inefficient, that bands 
of robbers infest the country to the very walls of the cities ; 
and to travel from one large town to another, it is necessuiy 
that the caravans should be well armed and guarded. When 

• Pdlas latter Trav. vol. 3. ch. 13 p. 203. 
t Volney, vol 1. p. 369. . \ Browne's Travels, p. 41>. 

VOL. IV. 12 
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Mr. JackftoB w^ Sit Mosol, the comitrf'wUd ifl such a Btai« 
tb«t it Wtt6 considered as extremely dangerous to ventui^e only 
a few nules from tJie city, and numerous gangs of banditti in* 
fested the road to BiaH>ekar> The case is the same through- 
out Asia Minor, and ail travellers agree in representing the 
dangers of travelling in Asistic Turkey. ^ 

Nafhnal 6'Atfr«cf»r.]— -The general character- of the diffe- 
rent nations of 'Europe, admits only of a few distinctions, and 
those not very strongly niarked. But in extending our view 
towards the other quarters of the globe, we find a more strik- 
ing difference. The Turks, although settled in Europe, are 
Asiatic people ; and their customs ^nd manners arc rather Asia- 
tic than European'. Prejudice, ignorance, and want of curiosi- 
ty, gravity of deportment, attd contemptof foreigners, are con- 
spicuous traits in thcirnational (Character. These have bccn 
generally, perhaps erroneously, attributed to the influence of 
MdhomedanS^m. The religion of the koran is not more intol- 
lerant in its nature, than most of the Christian sects have 
shewed themselves in'practice, nor have the Mahomedans ever 
treated the Christians so ill, as the Christians have sometimes 
treated one another. Among the bright parts of the Turkish 
character, must be ranked their extensive charities, in which 
they are not surpassed by any people of whatever nation or 
religion. The numerous caravanseras for the accommodation 
of travellers, the provision of water, &c. for their comfort pn 
the road, theif hospitals, &c. all shew a benevolent attention 
to the wants of ihcir fellow creatures. Their charity is even 
extended to the brute creation, and testamentary donations are 
oflen made for the relief of the dogs that ramble about the 
streets t 'Tlic defects which appear in the national character, 
ought rather to be attributed to the baleful influence of a go- 
vernment ilLplanned and worse administered) than to the doc- 
trines of the koran, which did not prevent science and letters 
from flourishing an1onj|f the Arabians under their caliphs. 
These Arabians professed Mahomedanism, with at least as 
much zeal as the Turks, but exhibited a total difference of 
national character. 

• Journey from India, p. 35. 134. J38. 

t Toumefort, vol. 2. letter 7. p. 304—309. . 
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A^iA may be considered as extending from about the equa^- 
tor to 78«^ north latitude, and from about 26* to 170* cast lon- 
gitude. Its extreme limits, towards the north, howovgr, can 
only be imperfectly known, being terminated by tbe Arctic 
Ocean, of which the chores, by reason of tbe ice on one side 
and impassable niorasses on the other, are in n^any places al- 
most inaccessible to navigators and travellers, nor are those ou 
the east ascertained with precision. From its situation, it is 
evident that Asia possesses all the varieties of climate, from 
the scorching heats of the torrid to the rigours of the frozen 
zone. This quarter of the globe is of great importance, both 
in geography and history. The variety of its climates and 
productions, renders it interesting to the naturalist ; while the 
great events to which it has given birth, and the extraordinary 
revolutions of which it has been- the theatre, give it no less 
importance in the eye of the historian and the moral philo. 
flopher. 

The chief geographical features of Asia, will be noticed in 
describing its different regions. Here it sufikes to observe, 
that it is characterized by some of the highest mountains and 
largest rivers on tbe old continent. The principal ranges of 
mouataina, are the celebrated Taurus of Asia Minor, which 
was sopposed by the anoients to extend as far as the Imaus ; 
the rugged Caucasus) which occupies the space between the 
Casptim and Euxine seas ; the Belur Tag, which extending 
from south to north, separates Uttle Bucharia from independent 
Tartary \ and the Himmala, which stretching along the south- 
em parts of Thibet, is generally considered as a boundary 
between that country and Mindostan. The Belur Tag and the* 
Himmala, are supposed to be two branched of the Imaus of 
Ptolemy. None of the Asiatic mountains arc yet ascertained 
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to be of an elevation equal to that of Mont Blanc, which is ge* 
nerally supposed to be the hi^jiest i>oint of land on this conti^ 
nent But our imperfect knowledge of the 'geography of the 
pterior of Asia, renders it impossible to determine this mat- 
ter ; and it is not improbable that some of the mountains of the 
Belur Tag, /or the Himmala chain, may equal the highest of 
the European Alps. Mr. Pallas thinks that the summit of the 
Elburus, in the Caucasian chain,, may qvai Mont Blanc in 
altitude. The principal rivers are the Hoang-ho or Yellow 
river, and the Kiang-ku or Blue river of China,, the Oby^ the 
Yrnessee, the Lena in Asiatic Russia, the Ganges, the Bur- 
rampooter, the Indus, the celebrated Euphrates, and the Ti- 
gris, which will all be noticed in th;sir proper places. The 
Volga is as much aja European as an Asiatic river. Tho$e 
extensive and elevated tracts called step^ and especially the 
high table land which forms the central part of Asia, are fea- 
tures peculiar to that continent. The great geographical defect 
of Asia, is the want of inland seas, which might afford an easy 
communication between different parts of the interior. The Cas- 
pian is a large body of water, but having no' communication with 
any other sea, the means of intercourse which it affords are, in 
a great measure, limited to Russia and Persia. This want of 
communication by water, has rendered it necessary to carry 
on the internal commerce of Asia chiefly by caravans, which 
has been the practice of all aged. This mode of travelling in 
caravans for the purposes of commerce, is almost peculiar to 
Asia and Africa ; but it is more general, and attended with 
greater difficulties in the latter, than the former quarter of the 
gloe. 

The geography of the eastern countries of Asia, was almost 
totally unknown to the ancients. The country of the Seres, 
supposed to be little Buckaria, and the Golden Chersonesu», 
comprehending the southern parts of the Birman dominions, 
appear to haVe been the boundaries of their geographical know- 
ledge ; and the existence of the great empire of China, ap- 
pears to have been unknown to Pliny and Ptolemy. That ad- 
venturous traveller, Marco Polo, »was the first who gave to 
Europe some information concerning the extreme parts of 
Aftia, and the knowledge which he introduced^ has been illus- 
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Intedby the discoveiy of the passage round the Gape of Good 
Hope, and the subsequent voyages of merchants and mission- 
sdies. 

To the eye of the historian and the moral philosopher, this 
▼ast continent is extremely interesting. Asia, the cradle of 
the human race, the scene of our most early histories, and the 
seat of the first monarchies established in the voHd, has been 
the theatre of the most tremendous revolCitions. << Our Eu- 
rc^ean battles,*' says a late writer, *< are only petty skirmishes 
in comparison of th^ numbers that have fought and fallen in 
the plains of Asia."* But what renders this quarter of the 
globe peculiarly interesting, is the consideration, thslt in A^a 
was laid tlie scene of the great mystery of human redemption. 
If to this circumstance we add, that not only Paganism, but 
Judusm and Mahomedanism, originated in this quarter of the 
globe, it will be readily perceived that the whole world has 
derived its religion from Asia. 

* Voltaire Em. tar rHi8t. gen, torn. 3. ch. 60. p. $• 
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CHAP. I. 

Situation.....£3Uent..«JBoui>dariea^^.Fftde of the Coiiiitry.»«M<MuUi]ir..H. 
Rivers.^.Lakes»,.Mineralqgy«..Mineral W«t;en..^Soil....Cliin«t«.^V««' 
getAble Produ€tion8.^Qology.^ Jf Atiind Curiouties«...Antiquities «iid 
Artificial Curiosities. 

.jThe Asiatic part of the Turkish empire extends from the 
Archipelago, or Egean sea, to the confines of Persia, a spac^ 
of somewhat more than 1,000 miles from west to east. Its 
extent from north to south is scarcely less than 1,100 miles. 
The eastern houndaries next to Persia^ are chiefly ideal lines ; 
those towards Arabia, on the south, are still more obscure and 
uncertain ; but on the west the Levant and Egean, with the 
Hellespont, the Propontis, and the Bosphorus ; and on the 
north the Black Sea and the river of Cuban, which separates 
the Turkish from the Russian territories, form positive} 
real, and determinate limits. This extensive territory, com- 
prises the countries so well known in history by the names 
of Asia Minor, Armenia, Mesopotaipia, Chaldea, and Syria- 
Some few of these have acquired new appellations, and it can- 
not be expected that ancient and modern boundi^ries should 
exactly coincide. Asia Minor has, from its provincial divi- 
sions, acQuired new .appellations ; but among the European 
writers it retains for the most part its ancient name. The 
same may be said of Armenia, although it be sometimes styl- 
ed Turco mania. Syria has retained its classical appellation. 
Mesopotsthiia is now the province of Algeziras ; but the mo- 
dern nearly correspond with the ancient boundaries. Curdis* 
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tUk tod Irak Araba indicale with less preekrioD the celebrated 
•OQDUy 4»i Chaldea. 

Fmc tf the <$MMilry.]--No countfy in the world is more 
beamifoUy diverufied with mountains, Talleys, and fertile 
pkdns. Asiatic Turkejr having but few rivers, fewer indeed 
than any tract in Europe of equal extent; and, except Irak 
Arahi, the ancient Cbaldea, with some parts of Mesopotamia, 
poasessifig in general a rocky soil, and enjoying the advantage 
of hanng been cultivated from the earliest antiquity, presents 
none of these swampy levels which form ^ distinguishing a 
characteristic of most- of the American, and some European 
coimiries. Chaldea, the supposed seat of Paradise, and of im- 
di^>ated celebrity for the luxuriancy of its vegetation, is a 
level plain watered by the various branches of the Tigris and 
tie Euphrates, but through the neglect of cultivation, is now 
become little better than a swampy morass. 

Ifoiiii^fu.]— The mountains of Asiatic Turkey are nume* 
iDOs, some of them are%>f a great elevation^ and many of them 
of well known classical fame. The celebrated chain of Mount ' 
Taurus, justly claims the pre-eminence. This lofty range 
was once considered as extending from the shores of the Ar- 
chipelago to the sources of the Ganges ; but the researches of 
nodem geography limit its extent to about 600 miles, and fix 
its termination at the Euphrates.* Another extensive chain 
pervades the country from Armenia almost to the bay of Scan- 
daroon* This seems to have been the Anti Taurus of anti- 
quity ; but in various parts of its range, it was known by dif- 
ferent names. Asia Minor, indeed, is intersected with nume- 
rous broken chains, running in almost every direction. The 
towering heights of Caucasus, are for the most part compris- 
ed within the Turkish empire, if its declining power can proi* 
perly be said to extend over these mountainous regions, of 
which the bold and ferocious inhabitants barely acknowledge a 
nominal allegiance. The northern ridge of Caucasus, consti- 
tming part of the boundary between Russia and Turkey, has 
been already noticed in describing the latter empire, as this 
truly alpine range, of which the middje summits are covered 

^ The mountaiiM of Taurus abound with Cedars of a great size. The 
ftsccDt and descent occupied three days. Brown's Trav. p. 492. 
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with eternal ice and snow, has been explored only on the Rtts- 
sian side, and is classed by Guldenstadt, Pallas, and Tooke, 
among the Russian mountains.* Concerning the other Cau- 
casian ridges, intelligence is obscure and dubious. The we8« 
tern parts of Asia Minor present many mountains of classical 
celebrity, particularly Olympus and Ida, extending in ranges 
from north to south. Olympus, now called Keshik Dag, is a 
lofty ridge covered with perpetual snow. Tournefort con- 
siders it as one of the highest mountains in Asia.t Mount 
Ida, about 140 miles to the west of Olympus, is of inferior, 
though very considerable elevation ; but it derives its princi« 
pal celebrity from its proximity to ancient Troy, being conse- 
crated to perpetual veneration by Homer's immortal verse. 
From the summit of Ida, called by the ancients Garganus, 
.several prominences extend westwa^ to the Hellespont, from 
which its distance does not exceed thirty miles. Amidst 
these lower ridges stood the celebrated city of Troy, the de- 
voted object of Grecian vengeance. * In modem times the 
reality of the Trojan war, if not the very existence of Troy, 
has been called in question, in order to support a studied hy- 
pothesis4 Homer's immortal work, however, has been ably 
vindicated by M. Morrit; and a late eminent traveller ob- 
serves, that whether the lUiad be founded on fact, or have no 
other basis than fiction, the indelible features of nature yet 
mark the accuracy of the poet's topography. Every one who 
visits the Troade, with the lUiad in his hand, and examines 
the supposed scite of Troy, on the elevated point between the 
Simois and the Scamander, will feel his mind impressed witk 
all the ideas that can possibly arise from the recollection of 
celebrated scenes, combined with a view of the theatre on 
which they took place. $ The most celebrated mountain of 

• Tooke's View of Russ. vol. 1. p. lOT, &c. Pallas latter Trav. vol. 2. 
ch. 11. 

t Toumefort's Trav. vol. 3. p. 310. This traveller set out on the 21st 
November to explore Mount Olympus. He found the ascend tolei ably 
easy, but after three hours riding, he met with nothing "but fir trees and 
snow. 

I Bryant's Ancient Mythology. 

5 Monit's Vindication of Homer. OHvter's Trav. p. 134. 
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Syria is that of Libanus, op Lebanon, in the times of anti- 
quity &ined for its cedars. The ridge of Libanus runs in a 
direction from north to south, at the distance of about thirty 
or forty- miles from the shores of the Mediterranean. The 
summits arc of considerable height, and often covered with 
snow. The Anti Libanus is a short detached chain on the 
cast, running, in nearly a parallel line. Mount Tabor, famed 
as the scene of Christ's transfiguration, and a place of pious 
pilgrimage for the Oriental Christians, is of a somewhat sin- 
gular appearance, being of a conical form, and covered with 
small trees from the bottom to the top! The summit is a plain 
of about two miles in circumference, which being formerly 
surrounded with walls, rendered this mountain a foi*tress of 
g^cat strength. Mount Tabor, rising amidst the plains of 
Galilee, commands a charming variety of prospects. The eye 
wanders with delight over the beautiful and fertile fields of 
Nain and Nazareth, and the valley of Megiddo, where Josiahj 
king of Judah, fell in battle against Pharaoh Necho, while thd 
more distant view comprises the mountains of Hermon and 
Gilboa, famous in scripture; as also those of Samaria, and 
Arabia Petraea, with part of the Mediterranean Sea, which 
ixHinds the western horizon.* Other mountains of less mag- 
lutude and fame, both in Asia Minor and Syria, are too nume- 
fvms for any particular description. Most of the mountains of 
Asiatic Turkey are covered with immense forests of oaks, 
efans, beeches, pines, cedarsr and other trees. 

Afver^.]— The largest as well as the most celebrated river 
of Asiatic Turkey, is the Euphrates. This river, so frequently 
mentioned both in sacred and pi'ofane history, rises in the 
raountaias of Armenia, a few miles to the north.east of £rze- 
rttm.t In its course it is joined by the Morad from the east, 
which being the principal stream, its source in Mount Ara^t, 
might justly be considered as that of the jBuphrates. After 
pursuing a south-west direction to Semisat, the ancient Sa- 
mosata, this celebrated river being checked in its progress by 

• For a circumstantial account of Mount Tabor, witli its former forti- 
fications and edifices* see Mariti's Trav. vol 2. p. 180. &c. 
t Toumefort, vol. 3. p. 162—208. 
vol.. lY. 13 
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a chain of mountains, turns to the south, and afterwards runs 
an extensive course to the south-east, till it meets with the 
Tigris at Cornou, where the united stream takes the modem 
appellation of Schat £1-Arab; and after a course of about 200 
miles falls into the Persian Gulf. A late traveller says, that 
the Euphrates, in some places at a considerable distance above 
its junction with the Tigris, is so broad as to be seen over with 
difficulty, but in many places so shallow, that the reeds appear 
above the surface of the water. He describes the navigation 
as very difficult, and the adjacent country as very low and ex- 
posed to great inundadons from the breaking of the banks^ 
which, with the excessive heat of the sun and the immense 
number of iish and animalcula that perish and putrify when 
the water dries up, render the air extremely insalubrious.* 
The same author complains exceedingly of the great heat of 
the climate of ancient Chaldea, and of the numl>ers of mus- 
quetoSy which, with the horrible roaring of wild beasts, almost 
preclude the possibility of taking any repose.f He represents 
the present state of this once flourishing and fertile region, as 
now deplorably miserable, being over run with jackals, wolves, 
lions, &c. and with Arabian robbers still more ferocious. He 
does not appear to have observed any forests, but numerous 
jungles of willows and brushwood, with thickets of date and 
fig-trees. Among all the disagreeable circumstances attend- 
ing the present state of this celebrated region, he remarks this 
singular advantage, that the water of the Eujthrates is, beyond 
comparison, the most salubrious and pleasant that he had ever 
lasted, and that so long as it could be procured he never do- 
sired any other beverage.^ The whole course of this river 
may be computed at about 1,400 miles. 

The next river of importance in Asiatic Turkey is the Ti- 
gris, which is supposed to derive its name from the rapidity 
of its current.S A late traveller, however, describes it as a 

* Jackfon's Journey from India, p. 44. 46. S7. 
• t Ibid. p. 45— 48. t^bid.p.sr. 

§ « A ceieritaAe Tigris incipit vocari : ita appellant Medl sagittam.* 
The Tigris first derived its name from iu swiftness : this name the Mcdes 
give to an arrow, Pliny's Hist Nat. lib. 6. cap. SI. 
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doir ttid sluggish stream. Mr. Jfackson represents it as much 
more rapid than the Euphrates^ ^< particularly," says he, '^ at 
this seaaoDi the beginning of July, when the fresfies are com- 
ing down from the snowy mountains." Perhaps the difference 
of the seasons in which those two modern travellers navigated 
the Tigris, may have occasioned the difference in their repre- 
sentations of this celebrated river. The Tigris rises on the 
north of Medan, about 150 miles south from the source of the 
Euphrates, and pursues a southerly direction, but with many 
ugzag windings, to Comou, the place of their junction, which 
is about 800 miles from its source, and about 90 miles above 
Bussora.* 

The third river of Asiatic Turkey is the celebrated Halys 
of antiquity, called by the Turks Kizil Irmak, which rises in 
Mount Taurus, and after crossing a great part of Asia Minor 
fiUls into the Euxine on the west of the Gulf of Sansoun. There 
are. many other rivers in Asia Minor ; but none of them are 
very considerable^ though many of them be celebrated in clas- 
sical history or poetry. The chief river of Syria is the Oron- 
tes, which rises about eighty miles to the north of Damascus, 
and runs almost due north till it Ukes a south-easterly direc- 
tion near Antioch, after which it proceeds tojthe Mediterra- 
nean. The Jordan, a river of venerable fame in scriptural 
history, is only an inconsiderable stream, which, after a short 
course, loses itself in the Dead Sea. 

LoA-ei.]!— Asiatic Turkey contains numerous lakes, but of 
less considerable extent than those of several other countries. 
The largest is that of Van, in the north of Curdistan, being , 
about eighty miles in length by forty in breadth. The Dead 
Sea, or Sea of Sodom, in Syria, is a lake of about fifty miles 
in length by twelve or thirteen in breadth. Tradition says 
• that this was the plain of Sodom. Many strange stories were 
related concerning this lake and its borders, which are now 
exploded. Asia Minor presents a number of inconsiderable 
lakes, of which the descripdon is better adapted to the ml* 

* Jackson s^feaks of the Tigris, in maoy parts, as being from one t^ 
4»o miles broad. Trav. p. 75-«>78. 
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nuteoes of toppgrapbyy than to the ^wmlhkkg yhn eC« gae* 

graphical view. 

Mineralogif, "y^Tht pineralogy of those mountainoas oamu 
tries might be supposed to constitute an important part of their * 
natural history ; but this branch of science appears to be in* 
deplorable state of imperfection. Ancient Lydia was hmtA 
for the production of gold ; but in modem times no mines ast 
heard of except those of coppert at Gumiscana^ three days 
journey from Trebisond and at Castamboul,* ten days joumef 
from Tocat, on the side towards Angora.t 
* Mineral waters,'] — ^The most noted mineral waters are those 
of Prusa in Bythinia. They are situated ^about a mile to the 
north-north-west of the city. The baths are magnificent^ and 
paved With marble. The water^ which by its smell seems to 
be impregnated with copper, emits a continual smoke, and is 
so hot as to boil eggs quite hard in less than twenty minutes; 
but in the baths it is tempered with water from the cold springS) 
without which it would be insupportable. There are setevsl 
other mineral waters in different parts of Asia Minor, Jbat of 
inferior note. 

Soil.'] — The soil, though of various kinds, is generally fer- 
tile ; and might with great advantage be adapted to every 
agricultural purpose. Lgi Asia Minor, though many districts 
are rocky, a deep clay prevails in most parts of the country4 
Syria contains a still greater number of rocky tracts ; but even 
the rocks are, in many places, fertile and w^ adapted to va- 
rious kinds of productions.^ In the ancient Cbaldea, fee. the 
soil is mostly a rich loam, except where the want of cultiva- 
tion and drainage has rendered it swampy, and converted the 
fertile plains into morasses and deserts. 

Climate.'] — ^The climate of those countries which compose 
the Asiatic part of the Ottoman empire, is in general excel- . 
lent, being equally favourable to health and vegetation. Heat ^ 
in general predominates; but there is a peculiar softness and 

* Browne^ or his commentator, places the copper mines at Koiek« Ar- 
gona, and Keban. Trav. marginal note, p. 493. « 

t Toumefbrt's Trav. vol. 3. p. 372, 

♦ Browne's Trav. p. 498—500. 

$ Browne's Misoellaneous Remarks on Syria, Trav. p. 476, Sec. 
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mnokf Id liie air peiceivibto in few eouatries on the Euro* 
pean side of the Archipelago. Alia Mioori especially, has 
aimyt been remarked Ibr the excellency of its climate. The 
heat b cQMderablx tenured by the numerous chuns of lofty 
monntainsy some of which are covered with perpetual snow. 
Even in Syria there is sometimes sharp weather in winter, 
eepedally in the hilly parts of the country. A late traveller 
mfiMrms us, that in the beginning of the year 1797, a very deep 
aviw l^r on the ground at Jerusalem, during the space of 
twelve or thirteen days. It appears also, that this is no unu- 
sual etrcumstance, as the ^* Catholic convent there has a large 
subterraneous cistern, into which the snow, melting from the 
roof and other parts, is conveyed, and supplier the monks with 
water for a great portion of the year."* The two extremes 
ef oold and heat are chiefly felt in Armenia, Chaldea^ and the 
southernmost parts of Syria on the confines of Arabia. 

The mountainous region of Armenia has always been re- 
Marked for the coldness of its climate, the severity of its frosts, 
and the abundance of iu snows. The Roman soldiers under 
Locullus were astonished on seeing the waters frozen, and 
the ground covered with snow at the autumnal equinox.f The . 
amy of Alexander Severus al^ suffered extremely from the 
rigtmr of the Armenian climate. Many of the Roman soldiers 
lost their lives or their limbs through the severity of the cold.| 
Toumefort's descriptions perfectly agree with those historical 
fiicts. In his journey from Trebisond to Erzerum, the capi* 
tal of Armenia, he says, that on the 7th of June, they travel- 
led over bald mountains among snow. The cold was intense, 
and the fogs so thick, that the people of the caravan could not 
lee one another at the distance of four paces. The same tra- 
rsller informs us, that they found the hills which skirt the plain 
of Erxerum still covered with snow. They were also told that 
.fresh snow had iidlen so late as the Ist of June. At Erzerum 
teir hands were so benumbed with cold, that they could not 

* Browne^s Ttsveli,p. 413, 414. 
t Zonanu ap. Toumefort* vol. 3. p. 94. 

i Toumefort, vol. 3. p. 82, 83. N. B. This was in the morning belbre 
tun-rise. They began their days journey at three o'clock. 
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Write till an hour after sun-rise ; but from ten in the mpni* 
log till four in the afternoon^ the heat was troublesome.* On 
the coQtraiy, the climate of Chaldea,* and the neighbouring 
parts, is excessively hot A late traveller observes, that where 
die ground cannot be irrigated, the excessive heat of the sun 
destroys all vegetation.! The numerous branches of the Ti« 
gris and the Euphrates, which intersect the. country, and form 
various channels of communication between those two great 
streams, appear to be not natural rivers, but artificial canals, 
^t in the flourishing age of Babylon, and some of them per- 
haps even after that period, for the purposes of irrigation and 
commerce^t These rivers, or canals, as Mr. Jackson observe% 
run through a soft brown soil, so deep, that where the banks 
are seven or eight feet high, there b not the least alteration in 
its appearance. The rapid currents, therefore, constantly 
deepening the beds of those canals, a circumstance which ren* 
ders irrigation, more difficult than it was formerly, and may 
contribute to make it more neglected.^ These numerous 
canals, of various dimensions, together with immense basons, 
or resei*voirs, used formerly to answer the double purpose of 
graining off the great floods, and of preserving a suflficient 
quantity of. water for irrigating the grounds in the hot and dry 
season. II The want of attention to these particulars, so essen- 
tial tQ the fertility of the Babylonish territory, has, in conjunc- 
tion with the heat of the climate, produced the alterations in 
the face of the country, which astonish all travellers who are 
acquainted with history. If Egypt were equally neglected, it 
would present a similar aspect. The saniel, or hpt wind, so 
destructive on the coasts of the Persian Gulf, and in many 
parts of the dqserts of Arabia and Africa, are felt throughout 
Babylonia. The force and malignity of this wind depend on 

* Tournefort« vol. 3. p. 94. Jackson saw the mountains of Armenia 
covered with snow in the beginnhig of August Jour. p. 183. 

f Jackson's Jour. p. 65, 

i Pliny Hist. Nat. Hb. 6. ch. 26..«SU«bo Geog. Hb. 15.-.Polyb. Hist 
lib. 5.— Jackson's Jour. p. 60. Jackson says, that some of these branches 
are a quarter of a mile wide. 

§ Jackson's Jour. p. 65. 

II Uerodot.Iib.i.ch. 193. 
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the surface orcr which it passes. If it blow over a sandf de- 
sert, it acquires an amazing strength and Telocity : in passing 
over grass, or any other vegetation, it soon loses much of its 
force ; and a passage over water deprives it of all its fire. Mr. 
Jackson, however, says, that he has sometimes felt its effects 
across the Tigris, where that river was at least a mile broad.* 
The saniel is the most dangerous between the hours of twelve 
and three, when the greatest degree of heat prevails in the 
atmosphere. 

Fegeiable proeludions.y^The productions of those extcn- 
ttve regions, which are in general blessed with a fertile soil, 
and a climate extremely &vourable to vegetation, would fur. 
lush a copious theme to the naturalist Asia Minor, Syria, 
Mesopotamia, and Chaldea, have, from remote antiquity, been 
fcmed for their abundant harvests and their plentiful vintage, 
their pomegranates, their olives, and 'other excellent fruits. 
Those countries, according to all historical intelligence, were 
among the first that enjoyed the advantage of cultivation ; and 
during along succession of ages, were as fertile and flourishing 
as any on the face of the globe. At present, agriculture is deplo- 
rably neglected. In Asia Minor, wheat and barley are the two 
species of grain that are chiefly cultivated.! These constitute 
also the principal, agricultural productions of Syria. In the let- 
ter country, a considerable quantity of tobacco, and some cotton 
are produced ; and the culture pf them, as well as of the vine and 
the olive, might be carried to an unlimited extent. Syria affords 
a great variety of vines, which in that country are mostly pre- 
pared by boiling, immediately after their expression from the 
grape. The chief of the Syrian wines, is the vino d'oro, or 
golden wine of Mount Libanus ; but the quantity produced is 
small. It is, as its name implies, of a bright golden colour, 
and bears a high price. This wine is not boiled, but left to 
purify itself by keeping.^ Asia Minor, as well as Syria, pro- 
duces excellent grapes and olives, as well as mulberry trees in 
abundance, so that apy quantity of silk might be produced. 

* Jackflon's Jour. p. 80, 81. See a further account of the taiucl under 
the article Persia. 
t Browne's Trav. p. 500. 4 Ibid. 432. 
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Asiatic Turkey, in finet would, with proper cuItiTation, yield 
an exuberance of all the various kinds of grain and of all the 
most valuable productions of the finest countries of Europe 
and Asia. At present, however, these beautiful regions are 
in a miserable state of decline, and their ancient fertility is 
dilEculi to recognise amidst the scantiness of their present 
vegetation. The chilling hand of despotism haa checked the 
efforts of industry, and reduced many of the most fertile tracts 
almost to a desert. The forests, however, yet display their 
native luxuriance. Syria is far from being destitute of wood, 
although Mount Libanua yet retains only a few large cedars^ 
the venerable relics of its ancient grandeur. But no country 
in the world surpasseth Asia Minor, in the excellence, and 
few equal it in the variety and abundance of its timber. The 
oak, the cedar, the beech, the cypress, the elm, the sycamorei 
and various other species of trees, all in the highest perfection 
of size and quality, shades the summits and sides of the nume- 
rous mountains ; and the shores of the Euxine display many 
gloomy forests of great extent. The abundance of timber sup- 
plies the inhabitants with fuel, as no coal has been discovered 
in any part of the Asiatic dominions of Turkey. Among the 
productions of those countries, may be reckoned a variety of 
drugs used in dying, and of others which are* valuable articles 
in the materia medica. 

2oo/o^^.]—- The domestic zoology of Asiatic Turkey is not 
greatly different from that of the southern countries of Eu- 
rope, except in comprising the camel, which is more com^ 
mon in Syria, and in the provinces on the Euphrates and the 
Tigris^ than in Asia Minor. The best horses are of the Ara- 
bian breed, and are sparingly fed with barley and minced atrawi 
in order to inure them to abstinence. But mules and asses 
are in more general use. Of the horned cattle, little is said 
by travellers : they seem, however, to be Inferior to those of 
Europe. Beef is neither plentiful nor good ;^ but the mutton 
is greatly superior, and' in some parts excellent. Tbe Hm 
appears on the mountains of Caucasus. Asia Minor abounds 
with deer, hares, large partridges, and a variety of other game. 
The ferocious animals are not few in number. Jackals range 
in troops. The hyaepa and the wild boar are common in the 
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iiire^ts. 'tht lion is frequently seen on the banks of the Ti- 
gris, but seldom appears to the west of the Euphrates. Nu- 
merous herds of wild swine are seen on the banks of those 
rivers, and many of them grow to an enormous and almost in- 
credible size. The prohibition of eating their flesh, which the 
Mahoniedans consider as unclean, tends greatly to tlie pre- 
servation of those animals.* The cities and villages here, as 
well as in Egypt and European Turkey, swarm with dog^, 
which wander at large without any owners. The birds of 
Asiatic Turkey are numerous, and display a great variety of 
kinds. The neighbouring seas abound with various sorts of 
flsh^ some of which are excellent. 

Naiural ctirto<t/re«.]--Those extensive and mountainous 
countries must present a variety of striking features and sub.* 
time scenery, highly interesting to the natural philosopher. 
These, however, have been little explored by travellers, who 
are obliged to keep to the beaten track with the caravans. 
The numerous troops of banditti that infest every quarter of 
those countries, have rendered their distant recesses too dan- 
gerous to tempt the most ardent curiosity, and shut up the 
most interesting scenes of nature from scieiuiSc observation. 

AniiqutUes^ 4'c.]-— The antiquities of Asiatic Turkey, once 
the splendid seat of the aits, are too numerous to be compris- 
ed within the limits of a short description. But they have been 
80 often described, as to render a repetition unnecessary. It 
nay therefore suffice to remark, that the most interesting, as 
well as the most splendid of the ruins, which all-consuming 
time, and the more destructive hand of barbarism, have left 
remaining, are those of Palmyra, about 1 50 miles to the south- 
cast of Aleppo, at the northern extremity of the sandy deserts, 
which extend to the interior of Arabia. They consist of a su- 
perb colonnade, extending about 4000 feet in length, terminat- 
ing with a nob)e mausoleum, temples, porticoes, &c. all of the 
most beautiful materials, and most elaborate workmanship* 

* Mr. Jaekson says, that some of these hogs weigh ten bmidred weight 
Eng. He describes them as beiog of a deep red colo«r» and not afraid 
of being attacked. Jour. p. 45. 114^ 

♦Tot. IV. 14 
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The approach is through a narrow plain, enclosed between 
rocky hills, and lined with the remains of antiquity. The val- 
ley opening all at once, the most striking objects burst upon 
the eye, and the spectator might think himself under the 
power of enchantment.* With these magnificent ruins, the 
miserable huts of the Arabs, dispersed near and among them, 
foi-m a striking contrast. The history of Palmyra is highly 
interesting and curious, but extremely obscure. Nothing, 
however, is more certain, than that this city was once the 
capital ^f a great and powerful kingdom, which having sup- 
ported the declining glory of Rome in the reign of Gallienus, 
afterwards rejected her alliance, and deprived her of many of 
her provinces. The Palmyrancan war, the capture of the 
city, and of its celebrated queen Zenobia, who had reigned for 
some time in great splendor, and employed the famous critic, 
Longihus, as her minister, together with the massacre of its 
inhabitants by the emperor Aurelian, are minutely related by 
Gibbon, who has carefully collected the original autliorities.f 
This, indeed, appears to be the only luminous period of its his- 
tory ; and the reigns of Odonathus, and his widow Zenobia, 
the chief epoch of its splendor. Before, and since that pe- 
riod all is obscurity. 

The origin of Palmyra is hid in the shades of antiquity ; 
and the steps by which it gradually arose to opulence and 
greatness have been left unnoticed by historians. It is gene- 
rally supposed to owe its foundation to Solomon, and to be the 
city of Tadmor, which he is said to have built in the wilder- 
ness. This, however, is a mere conjecture. But its origia 
is not more obscure than its rise to opulence and pewer, in 
such a desolate situation, is wonderful. It has, with some 
probability, been supposed, that the territory in which Pal- 
myra is situated was originally fertile, and that its present 
sterility is ounng to the encroachment of the sands, a circum- 
stance of which Egypt and some other countries afford seve- 

* As no adequate idea of those stupendous niios could be formed from 
any verbal description^ however voluminous and minutei the beat refer- 
ence may be made to Mr. Wood's elegant drawings. 

t OibboQ*f Dec. Rom. Enp. vol. 2. 
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ral instances.* ♦But it is now understood that it owed its wealth 
to the Indian trade, which its caravans carried on with the 
mercantile parts of Syria. Being thus risen to opulence, its 
nionarchs became powerful, and the conquests of Odenathus 
and Zenobta adding the spoils of war to the riches accumu- 
lated by commerce, Palmyra suddenly attained to the zenith 
of its splendor ; and its most magnificent edifices are supposed 
to date tlieir erection from that period, which coincides witli 
the reign of Gallicnus. This opinion is corroborated by the 
proportions of the columns and the style of architecture, which, 
notwithstanding the excellence, both of the materials and the 
workmanship, are not in the first degree of purity. The em- 
peror Justinian made some eflforts to restore this city to its 
former splendor, but without effect. It had laid some centu- 
ries in ruins : its mercantile inhabitants were no more : its 
trade was turned into other channels. In these* circumstances, 
possessing no natural advantages, and its commerce being ir- 
retrievably lost, all attempts for its restoration proved ineffec- 
tual. It soon sunk into obscurity, and dwindled down into its 
present ruinous state. The ancient opulence and splendor of 
Palmyra in such a situation, far distant from any river, and 
surrounded with deserts, constitute a curious historical phoe- 
nomenun, affording a memorable instance of the effects of 
commerce, and of the triumph of industry over natural ob- 
stacles. 

The ruins of Balbec, the ancient Heliopolis, near the foot 
of Mount Libanus, though somewhat less interesting from 
situauon, are, in magnilicence, very little, if any thing, infe- 
rior to those of Palmyra, and even surpass them in purity of 
architecture. The most remarkable of those remains of anti- 
quity are the ruins of a temple supposed to have been dedi- 
cated to the sun. 'The portico, the courts, &c. have been 
inexpresubly superb, and the whole plan appears to have been 
extremely bold and magnificent. The period in which those 
edifices were erected is uncertain. Some ascribe them to the 

• See the various remarks of Savary» Sonnin'i, Volney, Browne, Deoon, 
and other travellers, on the country aboat AleiandrUytbe plain of Mem- 
plus and other parts of Egypt. 
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reign of Antoninus : others suppose them to be of a hig)ier 
antiquity. 

The scite of ancient Troy has lately been a favourite scene 
of investigation. The Troade, or plain of Troy, extending 
from the foot of Mount Ida^ has been accurately examined and 
ably delineated. Modern research> however, has not been able 
to discover any interesting remains of Trojan antiquity. Seve- 
ral hillocks of earth, resembling the barrows of oar ancestors, 
such as perhaps in every country constituted the first funereal 
monuments, are, however, supposed to imlicate the tombs of 
Achilles, Patroclus, and Hector, and some other heroes of the 
Illiad. 

Asiatic Turkey, which once displayed all that is magnificent 
in architecture and sculpture, abounds with numerous remaiq^ 
of antiquity, especially temples, which are mostly converted 
into mosques, and dbfigured with barbarian alterations or ad- 
ditions. The curiosities of Jerusalem have been so often de- 
scribed, that the subject is grown trite, even to |^eneral rea- 
ders. These» indeed, are remarkable rather on account of 
the important transactions of which they excite the recollec- 
tion, than for any display of the arts. They have also under- 
gone so many alterations, in consequence of the frequent 
revolutions to which this ancient capital of Judea has been 
exposed, and are so greatly disguised by the tricks and tradi- 
tions of the Greek and Armenian priests, who subsist by for- 
geries, that it is difficult at this time to tr9tce the scenes of 
Chriafs passion. 



CHAP. II. 

Principal Cities and Town0..^Xdificet...J8landt. 

Axsppo) in Syria, is, in regard to p<^)atioD, wealtbf an4 
splendor, the principal chy of Asiatic Turkey. This city ta 
well built, and the streets are paved with stope. The tall Cy- 
prus trees in contrast with the white minarets of numerous 
mosques, giye it a most picturesque appearance. The houses 
are clean, airy, and commodious. Here is no navigable river; 
but a small stream, called the Coik, passes, through this city, 
and is lost in a marsh on the western side. The city is sup- 
plied with water- by an aqueduct Aleppo is supposed to 
contain about 250,000 inhabitants; and the population aod 
buildings seem to increase ; but in proportion as the town is 
crowded, the adjacent villages are deserted. The people of 
Aleppo are distinguished by an air of politeness which is not 
to be frequently observed in the other towns of Syria ; and in 
their dress they follow chiefly the iashion of Constantinople. 
The prevailing language is the Arabic, although the Turkish 
is frequently spoken. The women of Aleppo are generally of 
a brown complexion, and have something of a masculine ap- 
pearance. The sheriffs, or descendants of Mahomet, are ex- 
ceedingly numerous in Aleppo. They consist of persons of all 
ranks, from the highest imaun to the lowest peasant. Their 
number, in this place, is estimated at nearly 60,000.* The 
janissaries do not exceed 15,000. Between these two faction^ 
diere are continual disputes for offices of power and emolu- 
ment. The sheriffs being superior in number, and the janis- 
saries in valour, the two factions are nearly balanced, and their 
contests seldom terminate without bloodshed. Aleppo is now 
what Palmyra once was, the centre of Syrian commerce. It 

• Browne's Trav. p. 441i |h9. 
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maintains a commercial intercourse with Constantinople, Da- 
mascus, Antioch, Tripoli, Ladakia, Bagdad and Bussora. Three 
or four caravans proceed annually through Asia Minor from 
Aleppo to Constantinople. Large caravans also frequently 
arrive from Bagdad and Bussora with coffee from Arabia, to- 
bacco and cherry-tree pipes from Persia, and the muslins, 
shawls, and other merchandise of India.* The manufactures 
of Aleppo arc chiefly those of silk and cotton. They are ini 
a flourishing state, and carried on with great spirit both by 
Christians and Mahomedans. This is one of the towns in the 
Turkish empire which displays the greatest appearance of in- 
dustry. Consuls from most of the European powers reside 
here to attend to the interests of their respective nadons. 

Damascus,'] — Damascus may hold the next rank in magni- 
tude and importance, being supposed to contain about 180,000 
inhabitants. Thi3 city is situated in an extensive plain, filled 
with gardens, to the extent of more than twelve miles in length 
by above four and a half in breadth, and abounding in the great- 
est variety of the most delicious fruits. *< The air is excel- 
lent, and the soil exuberant in fertility."! At a small distance 
to the west rises a ridge of the Anti-Libanus. Above the city> 
the river Barad6 is divided into numerous streams, which be- 
ing distributed among the gardens, afford all of them a plenti- 
ful supply of water. The walls of Damascus are almost cir- 
cular : the suburbs are large and irregular. This city is the 
seat of a considerable trade. It was once famous for its manu- 
factures of steel. The sabres of Damascus were acknow- 
ledged to be the best in the world, and held in the highest 
estimation both in Asia and Europe. They could never be 
broken, though bent, in the most violent manner ; and they 
maintained such a power of edge, that neither iron, nor even 
common steel, could resist their stroke. But the famous Ti- 

• The coffee is brought round from Mocha to the Persian Gulf. 
Browne^ p. 443. For the most recent information concerning Aleppo, 
see Browne's Travels. For the most ample descrtptioD, consult RusseTIi 
Aleppo. 

t Browne's Trav. p. 455. Mr. Broivne, however, says afterwards, that 
« the air is not esteemed equally salttbrioos with that of some other parts 
of the province," p. 480^ 
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mur or Tamerlane, on his conquest of Syria in the beginning 

of the fifteenth centuryi removed all the manufactures of steel 
into Persia ; and the art of fabricating the Damascene blades 
appears now to be lost At present, the chief manufactures 
are those of silk, cotton, and soap.* The environs of Danias. 
cus are extremely delightful. The fruit ti'ees in the vicinity 
are so numerous as to supply the city with fire-wood, as well 
as with part of the timber for building. The walnut and 
Lombardy poplar are also used for the latter purpose.f 

Damascus is well known to be one of the most ancient cities 
In the world, although its remote antiquity and the uncertainty 
of oriental chronology render it impossible to fix the aera of 
its foundation. The sacred writings inform us, that it wat 
long "the capital of an independent and powerful kingdom. 
After being involved in all the revolutions of Syria, in its sub- 
jection [to the Persians, the Greeks, and the Romans, it fell 
under the dominion of the Caliph Omar, A. D. 635. It be* 
came afterwards the metropolis of the Caliphate, and until the 
seat of ex{||pire was removed to Bagdad, was in all probability 
the most splendid city of Asia. 

Aleppo and Damascus being the most considerable cities of 
Asiatic Turkey, merit the first places in descriptive arrange* 
ment ; and it may not be amiss to assign the next to Antiochf 
Jerpsalem, and Bagdad, as they are also situated in the south* 
em part of the empire, although they are more remarkable 
for their historical fame and ancient grandeur* than for their 
modem importance. 

^/focA.}— Antioch, long the capital of the Grecian king- 
dom of Syria, afterwards one of the principal cities of the Ro- 
man empire, and inferior only to Rome, Constantinople, and 
Alexandria, is now in a ruinous state. The vast extent and 
strength of its walls^ flanked with numerous towers, prociaiaa 
its ancient opulence and powers of defence ; but the houses 

* Mr. Browne estimates the population of Damascus at 200,000. He 
says that the houses are retnarktbly large and commodious, well sap- 
plied with water, and richly fvrnished with sofas, carpets, &c. Travels, 
P.45& 470.^ 

t Browne, obf sopra. 
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sir6 chiefif confined to one corner.* li stands on the soathem 
declivity of a hill, on the banks of the river Orontes, in a 
healthful climate, and a fertile country. The castle, which is 
large, but in a ruinous state, is seated on the summit of the 
hill, and commands an extensive prospect. Antioch is situ-* 
ated about fifteen miles from the sea. The river Orontes is 
not navigable, but its mouth forms a harbour for smaller vessels. 

Jen»4A/efii.]— Jerusalem, so celebrated tn ancient historf, 
and distinguished as the cradle of Christianity and the theatre 
of the most important transactions that mark the history 
of the world, is now a place of a mean gppearance, but is yet 
supposed to contain about 18,000 or 20,000 inhabitants.! It 
is situated in a rocky country, amidst an amphitheatre of hillsy 
and although it stands on eminences, it is almost surrounded 
by others of superior height. This city, so famed for wealth 
and splendor in the days of Solomon, is now chiefly supported 
by the piety of pilgrims, and swarms with mendicanu who 
resort thither to share in their alms. The church of the Holy 
Sepulchre, of which each denomination of Christians has a 
distinct part allotted to its use, appears to be in great want of 
repair ; the cedar beams are falling, and tlie whole roof is in 
a ruinous state. The Armenian convent is an elegant build, 
ing, and so extensive as to contain accommodations for 1000 
pilgrims. A great part of the population of Jerusalem, i^ 
Christian* The Christians and Mahomedans of this city, in- 
spired with all the false zeal of fanaticism and narrow minded 
bigotry, entertain against each other an implacable aversion, 
both parties being equally forgetful that universal benevolence 
to his fellow moitals is the most acceptable service that weak 
and imperfect man, can render to a God infinitely perfect and 
good. 

The environs of Jerusalem are hilly and romantic* The 
best view of the city is from the Mount of Olives. FronI 
that eminence may also be discovered the Dead Sea, bearing 
nearly south-east, reflecting a whitish gleam, and terminating 
the prospect of a rocky tract of country. 

J^e^A/eAein.]— -Bethlehem, at the distance of six^iles from 
Jerusalem, is happily situated in regard to soil, iir, and vrater. 

* Browne^s Travels, p. 483. f^bid. p. 41& 
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The foru signattts is an exuberant spring, and at a small dis- 
tance is the deUcia aolomonisj* where a beautiful rivulet flows 
murmuring down a valleyl Vines, olives, and fig-trees, flou- 
rish abundantly in the ncigbourhood. Water was formerly 
conveyed by a low aqueduct from Bethlehem to Jerusalem, 
* Bagdad.^ — Bagdad, once the magnificent capital of theCa. 
liphs, is seated on the eastern bank of the Tigris, not far to 
the north of ancient Babylon. By a late traveller it is repre- 
sented as a large and populous city, extending along the banks 
of the river the length of three miles, by about two miles in 
fareadih, forming a parallelogram. t It is much belter built 
^an any other city in that part of the country, although great- 
ly inferior in this respect to many in Europe. Llk.e most of 
Ae Turkishf cities, the houses have the appearance of prisons. 
Each house is built round an open square or, court, and with, 
out any windows next the street. They are generally of brick, 
and have flat roofs, on which the inhabitants sleep. The streets 
are very narrow and dusty, and swarm with scorpions, taran- 
tulas, and other noxious insects, of which the stings are dan- 
gerous, and often prove mortal. Many of the public buildings, 
as the mosques, the minartts, the hummuras, &c are built 
of hewn st^e, and make a good appearance. Here is also an 
extensive bazar, well supplied with a variety of merchandise. 
Bagdad is a place of considerable trade. The Armenians are 
the principal merchants. Those of Mosul send great quanti- 
ties of copper down the Tigris to Bagdad upon rafts of tim- 
ber. On their arrival the rafts are generally sold, wood being 
very scarce at Bagdad. The copper is afterwards shipped for 
Bussora on board of large dows. The voyage thither and 
back is usually performed in about six months, a considerable 
length of time for the disunce, although not more than is re- 
quired by the unskilfulness of the boatmen, the awkward con- 
struction of the vessels, and the difiicult navigation of the Ti- 
gris and the Euphrates. The manufactures are few, and con- 
fined to those of immediate use. Mr. Jackson supposes that 

• The delight of Solomon. For Jerusalem and its environs, see 
Browne, p. 412, &c. 

t Jackson's Joum. p. 91. Pinkerton states the population at oaly 
20,000, but docs not qtiota his authority. Geog. vol 2. p. SA 
VOL. IV. 15 
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Bagdad contsuns, or at least did contain when be was there it 
1797, more treasure than any other city of equal size in the 
world. The conjecture is bold, but seems to be warranted by 
the immense riches of the kya, or prime miDister of the bo- 
Bhaw, who being murdered by conspirators, an exact account 
was taken of his property, which amounted to the engrmouf 
sum of 3,000,000/. sterling, accumulated by various modes of 
extortion. The environs of Bagdad have a disagreeable and 
dreary aspect. On the northern and western sides of the city^ 
there is no water, and scarcely any vegetation. Towards the 
east there are excellent gardens, which' extend about four 
miles along the banks of the river. But on the opposite side . 
of the Tigris, the country is cultivated, and supplies the city 
with fruits and vegetables. The heat of the climate is e%f 
cessivc.* 

Bagdad was founded A« D. 762, by the Caliph Alnrnnsor^ 
the second of the race of the Abassides, and during the space 
of 49.6 years, it contained the imperial residence of his suc^ 
cessors. The extraordinary magnificence of Bagdad, utidet 
the first caliphs of that dynasty, has been celebrated and un- 
doubtedly amplified by the fisrtile* imagination and national 
TBntty of the Arabian writers. Their accounts arcMoo roman" 
tk to be received without considerable abatements. It can* 
not, however, be doubted, that in the ninth and tenth centu- 
ries Bagdad was the largest, the most opulent, and the most 
splendid city of Asia^ and indeed of the worldi if we except 
€k)nstantinopIe.t 

JBufforo.]— >l3ussora, although situated in Ari^ia, is com- 
prised within the Turkish empire. It stands on the Schat- 
£1-Arab, or the aestuary of the Tigris and Euphrates, and is» 
large, populous, .and commercial city. Mr. Jackson repre- 
sents it as more extensive than Bagdad, being about four 
miles in length, and three ia breadth. The walls by which it 

* Bagdad is described by Tavemier, torn. 1. Thevenot, par. 3. Kie« 
buhr, torn. 2. Bell's Trav. Irwine's Trav. Jackson'B Joum. p. 91 » &c 
The last is one of the most recent descriptions of diis city. 

t For the ancient splendor of Bagdad, see D'Herbekt Bibliotfa. 
Orient, p. 529— ^f90« but his infbnnatioB is derive4 from the Arabian 
writers. • 



ii surrounded, nse chief!}- of mud. The houses, are mean, be. 
log buik chiefly of mud, with a small proportion of brick and 
clumsgr timbers, forming on the whole very uncouth pieces of 
arehiucmre. They are on the same general plan as at Bag- 
dad* akhough of a greatly inferior construction, and the peo* 
pleaie la tlM aame habit of sleeping on the topst>f their fiat 
fioofr. There are several mosques and minarets, some of 
whkh make a handsome appearance. Most of the public 
teildiags are of brick, but the English factory is the best 
etruotiire in the city. Tlie Roman Catholic church is also a 
lolerably goad bQift<tif)g. The streets of fiussora are so ex- 
Ivemely narrow, aa scarcely to admit more than one horse, and 
«> vecy rough that riding through them is difficult. The 
baiar, or market place, is near two miles in length, and well 
supplied. European manufactures are scarce and dear, but 
the preference is given to those of England. Our superfine 
broad cloth and watches, sell for the double of their home 
price.* The population consists of Turks, Armenians, and 
ArabSk The Turks are generally persons employed under 
govenimeBt« The Armenians are merchants, and some of 
tbem aie very respectable. Their trade with the Eust Indies 
k very considerable, and they export thither great quantities 
•f copper which is brought down the Tigris from Mosul. 
The Arabs are the most numerous class of inhabitants. 
Amm)g these are some persons in tolerable circumstances, 
tat great numbers are extremely poor, and labour very hard 
fcr e^alt wages. They can, however, support themselves 
Md their families at an easy expense ; their dress costs them 
fittie, their food consists of bread and dates, and their beverage 
ia water.t 

Bussora is a place of great commercial resort, being frc- 
t| p en t ed by numerous vessels from Europe and India. It is 
also the great emporium of trade between Asiatic Turkey 

* JaekBon*s Joum. p. 30. 

t Jacksan'i iourn. p. SS, 3C Kotwkhttanding the simpl'icity of their 
ted, Mr. Jackson aays, that the Arabs have, generally speaking, twice 
the strength of Earc^aiis ! ! 1 Will our beef eaters and beer drinkers 
believe it Mr. Jaokson gives no estiaule of the population of Bussora. 
Mr. PinkertOD sUtes it at 50,000, Gcog. vol. 2. p. 24. 
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and the more eastern countries. Thisxity staods near tbe 
edge of the great desert, but that region of dreary sfteiility, i» 
bordered by a rich and well cultivated tract of a few tniies in 
breadth, extending along the banks of the river, and watered 
by numerous canals. Mr. Jackson says, ** that in a walk of 
ten miles, the country through which he passed had a delight- 
ful appearance, being well watered and in luxuriant vegeta- 
tion. Extensive crops of wheat, barley, and paddy, were 
nearly ripe, and of fruit and vegetables the quantity was ini« 
mense."* This descriptioi^ may give same idea of what an* 
. cient fiabylonia once was, and what it might again be, by a 
proper attention to the canals, and a judicious management 
of the waters. To this description of Bussora, it must be add*- 
ed that there are few places on the sur&ce of the globe, where 
the climate is more intensely hot. 

After this review of the southern cities of Asiatic Turkc^i 
our attention must be directed to those of the northern pro^ 
vinces. 

iSm^rna.}— Smyrna is, in respect both of population, wealth, 
and commercial importance, the principal city of Asia Minor^ 
and the third in Asiatic Turkey, ranking next to Aleppo and 
Damascus. This city possesses one of the finest ports that 
can be imagined, being seated at the bottom of a bay, which 
is capable of containing the largest navy in the world.t The 
goodness of the port, indeed, has preserved the existence of 
Smyrna, and caused it to be repeatedly rebmlt, after having 
been destroyed by earthquakes, a calamity to which most parts 
of Asiatic Turkey are exceedingly Subject. The frequent 
visits of the pestilence, greatly impede the populatioQ and 
prosperity of this city 4 It is still, however, a flourishing 
place, being the centre of the trade of Asia Minor, and con- 
taining at least above 100,000 inhabitants. The foundation of 
Smyrna is generally ascribed to Alexander the Great Dur- 
ing the wars between the Turks and the Byzantine empire, it 
fell into a state of decline. In 1403 it was taken by^TiRtur^ 
or Tamerlane, with a terrible slaughter of its inhabitants. 

* Jackson's Joutn. p. 28. t Toumefort, vol. 3. p. S2SL 

t Chandler, p. 64 



PrutA.'y^TrMAf the capital of ancient Bythiiiia» ia a beautiw 
iul citjT) in a romantic and delightful situation at the foot of the 
fint small hills on the northern side of Mount Olympus, and 
on the edge of a spacious plain» full of mulberry and fruit 
trees. The city is well paved* and abundantly supplied with 
water by the springs which descend from Mount Olympus. 
The mosques are fine, the minarets are reckoned to be 300 in 
number ; all the public buildings are good, the caravanseraa 
are commodious, and the warehouses and shops well stocked 
with all the commodities of the Levant. Prusa is also enliven- 
ed by the vicinity of the hot baths, and its manufactures of silk) 
Sec are the best in Turkey. Toumeibrt reckons, that when 
he was there« this city contained 10,000 or 12,000 families of 
Turks, 400 families of Jews, 500 of Armenians, and 300 of 
Greeks, which, at five to a house, must have amounted to 
about 60,000 persons. The suburbs and the environs are ex- 
tremely fine and pleasant, the surrounding country presenting 
a delightful liindscape. Toumefort says, that Pi*usa in respect 
of situation and the abundance of springs, greatly resembles 
Grenada in. Spain.* This city was, during some time, the seat 
of the Ottoman emperors, and contains many of their tombs. 

^n^oni.]— Next to Prusa may be ranked Angora, which ia 
one of the finest cities in Anatolia, or Asia Minor, and contains 
about ASfiOO inhabitants. Its appearance is agreeable and strike 
ing, being in a lofty situation, and consfucuous at some dis. 
tance. The city has been surrounded with a strong wall, and 
the marks of a ditch are visible. The castle is very ancient, 
and in forn^er times may have been considered as impregna. 
ble, being seated on high and perpendicular rocks. Angora 
is a place well calculated for defence, being commanded by no 
adjacent heights. It is one of the handsomest cities in that 
part of the world ; the streets are well paved, and it displays 
numerous marks of its ancient magnificence.! Among its re- 
mains of antiquity, are the ruins of a magnificent Curia, erect* 
ed in the time of Augustus. The circumjacent country is 
famous for that particular breed of goats which furnish the 

• See Tournefort's Detcrip. vol. 3. p. 290, 8cc. Browne's Tr»T. p. 495. 
Pinkerton estimates the population at 80,000, Geojp. vol 2. p. 24. 

t Browne's Descrip. Trav. p. 495, &c. Toumefort's Dcscrip. vol. 3.. 
^.290, &C. * 
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fiiieft hur fortiM iimnufi»ct«re of caniUetB «id shsvlfti Saoie 
of tlie latter are said U> have been made equal Id quaiky to Choee 
of CftBhrnir* Mr, Browne was informed, that this extraordina* 
Tf breed of goats is on the decline ; hut he i^emarks^ that it ms^ 
be easily augmented, as there is a great extent of comntiy 
which is capable of supplying food for theit flocks. Tourac- 
fort fixes its limits within the distance of four or five day» 
journey from Angora, and says, that the goats degenerate if 
carried any fitrther.f The famous Angora cats, are confined 
to the same district as the goats. The soil of this coootry is 
« fine red marl. But neither the soil, the situation, nor the 
air, has any peculiarity so striking as to afford any probable 
ground fo/ investigating the origin of these two remarkable 
breeds of animals, so dissimilar from ail that have been disco* 
▼ered in any other region of the globe. 

Angora derives great celebrity from a memorable event of 
a Tery remote period. This city appears to be the ancienit 
Ancyra, the same with the Sebaste Tectosagen, built by « 
colony of Gauls from the neighbourhood of Thoulouse.| Ic is 
probable, however, that €m Gauls only rebuilt the city, as An- 
cyra existed in the time of Alexander, almost a century fae«- 
fore their arrival. This band of Gallic adventurers, set out 
from the southern provinces of France, on^he bold enterprise 
of making conquests in the Levant They were under the 
cooduct of several commanders, and havtn$r ravaged Greece^ 
plundered the temple of Delphos of its immense riches, and 
subdued the eountry on the western side of the liellespoiit^ 
as fiir as Byzantium, they passed over into Asia, and spread 
terror as far as Mount Taurus. They settled in lonia.and 
Eitolia, and seized on Ancyra, the present Angora, which might 
be regarded as the capital of the whole colony. The country 
in which they established themselves, acquired the name df 
Galatia, or GalloGrecia, and it was to their posterity that St. 
Paul addressed his epistle. The Gauls established themselves 
in Asia about 240 years before the Christian sra, and main- 

^ See description of die goats and cats of Angora. Buffim H\»U Nat 
t Browne, p. 4^. Toumefort, vol. 3. letter 9. p. 301. 
i Pliny,lib.5.cap,42. 
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fftined their indepeBdesce tUl after the defeat of Andechus bf 
the RumaDs. Tbey assiBted that prince, and their troops 
formed a considerable part of hia army But this aUiance in- 
tolving them in ,a war with the Romany they were defeated 
near Mount Oiymput by the Consul ManltttB, who also reduC' 
ed Ancyra^ and qbliged the Gauls to accept of peace on such 
terms as he proposed. The different prefinces or states of 
Galatia^ w^re united in one kingdom) tributary to Rome> which 
in the reign of Augustus was reduced to a Roman province. 
Such was the commencement and the termination of the Gal- 
lic empire in Asia Minor, which may be ranked among the 
most singular migrations of ancient times. Angora being situ- 
ated towards the centre t)f Anatolia, has been frequently ex* 
posed to the calamities of war, and has undergone various 
revcrfutions^ But it is particularly remarkable, on account of 
die battle which was fought there on the 38th of July, 1403, 
between Bajaiet, enperor of the Turks, and Timur, the famous 
Unn of the Mongols^ This memorable action took place in 
a plain on the south ude of the city. The issue is universally 
known ; the Turks were defeated with a terrible slaughter, 
Bajazet*was made prisoner, and the Ottoiaan empire was 
bnNight to the rerge of destruction. 

TWol.J-^Tocat is a ftovrlshiog and populous city in a ro. 
mantic coimtry and a singular situation, among rugged and 
perpendicvhir rocks of marble.* The city is tolerably buih 
and well pared. Toumefort reckons in this city 30,000 Tur- 
kish, and 4,000 Armenian families, beside 300 or 400 of Greeks, 
and about 1,000 janissaries and some spahis, which must com- 
pose a population of at least 130,000 ; but a late geographical 
writer estimates it, with greater probability, at only the half 
of that nuasber.t Tocat may^be regarded as the centre of the 
iidaiid trade of Anatolia; and caravans resort thither from all 

* Toumefort says, that tliere is not in the world so singular a situa- 
tion as Tocat. Letter 9. p. 370. 

t Toumefort, p. 371. It is difficult to say, in what degree, or from 
what causes the population may have decreased since the time of this 
traveller ; bat his account it evidently exaggerated, ualess it be attribut- 
ed to errors of the press, which is probably the case. Pinkerton's Geo^. 
vol. 3. p. 34. 
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parts of th« country. It is also noted for its great tnannfac- 
tiire of copper utensils, of which a vast quantity is sent to 
Constanttnople and into Egypt. The inhabitants of Tocat, with 
those of Aleppo, Angora, and Prusa, appear, to be the most 
industrious of all those of Asiatic Turkey. 

Diarbekar and Mosul are also places of considerable extent 
and population. Both these towns are within the limits of 
the ancient Assyria, and both are situated on the banks of the 
Tigris. 

Diarbekar.'] — Diarbekar is the capital of a province of the 
same name,' and is near ,the borders of Armenia. It is a large 
and populous city, pleasantly situated on an eminence, com. 
manding an extensive and delightful prospect over a fertile 
country, in which the winding stream of the Tigris adds much 
to the beauty of the scene. The houses of Diarbekar are built 
.of hewn stone, and the streets are well paved. Many of the 
public edifices are elegant. The Armenian cathedral is a fine 
structure about the length of Westminster-hall, but not so 
wide. Here arc several manufactures of copper, iron, wool, 
cotton, silk. Sec. Some of these are carried to a tolerable de- 
gree of perfection, but the woollen cloths are of an inferior 
quality, although their wool is of considerable fineness. A late 
traveller observes, that the superfine cloth worn by the princi- 
pal people is of English manufacture ; nor is it unworthy of 
remarks that in this sequestered part of Asia, he saw many 
watches tvfaich had been made in London, and wei*e marked 
with the names of the makers.* People of all descriptions 
seem to enjoy great liberty at Diarbekar. The various sects 
of Christians have their churches and chapels, and each one 
follows his own mode of worship without molestation. Mosul 
is generally supposed to stand on the scite of ancient Nineveh. 
That celebrated metropolis of the Assyrian empire, however, 
has so long since been annihilated, that the revolutions of ages 
and the total obliteration of all its vestiges, render it extreme- 
ly difficult, or rather impossible to ascertain iu situation. Mo- 
sul is a large town, pleasantly situated on a declivity on the 
right bank of the Tigris. It is surrounded by a strong and 

* Jackson*! Journey, p. 163. 



loftj wdl buUt of hewn stone, aitd the mosques, ravMUeeti^ 
hummumsi &c, are constructed of the same msl/erials. Be- 
sides these there are several handsome buildings; but the 
space within the walls is not wholly occupied with houses^ 
many void places being covered with ruins, which shews thait^ 
its population has decreased. The bazar is largj^anfl w.eU 
supplied : almost every article, except clothing, is moderate, 
The people are industrious and ingenious, and excel in v&. 
rious manufactures. Their saddles and trappings for horses 
are very elegant, 'and their carpets of silk with flowers worked 
in them, seem to vie with the finest specimens of European in- 
genuity. The manufactures in copper and iron are very con* 
siderable. The mountains to the northward afford an abundant 
supply of the ores ; and a great variety of articles made of copi- 
pcr and iron, especially of the former, as well as great qusnti- 
des of the unmanufactured metals are sent down the Tigris to 
Bagdad and Bussora.* The climate in this part of Asia is, dur* 
ing the summer season, extremely hot, Mr. Jackson says^ 
that his exposure to the sun in the month of July took off the 
skin from bis hands and his face. The same traveller repre- 
sents the saniel, or hot wind, as extremely dangerous and 
destructive in the neighbourhood of Mosul, although it has 
generally been supposed that it never ascends so high.f It 
has even been asserted that those winds never pass the walls 
of Bagdad. 

Erzerum,^ — Erzerum, the cspital of Armenia, is only a poor 
place ; but it contains about 24^000 or 25,000 inhabitants. 

Trebisond. j—Trcbisoady on the coast of the Black Sea, a 
Grecian colony, Csmous for being the first friendly asylum, 
which Xenophon with his 10,000 had the good fortune to reach:, 
and which in after times, was erected into an independent 
Greek empire, or rather principality, when Constantinople 
was taken by the Latins, is only an inconsiderable place.f The 

* Jackson's Journ. p. 132. See also wh&t has been already said on 
this sabject in speaking of BuHora and Bagdad. 

t Jackson, p. 132. He says» that in the summer season more people 
are destroyed by the saniel than in any other way. 

\ Tournefort, p. 68, &c. 

VOL. IV. 16 
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shores of the Euxine are now, indeed, almost deserted $ and 
extensive forests occupy the place of agricultural scenes. 

Sinape^ Amisvs^ and Heraclea^ ^c.]— The Grecian colonies 
of Stnope, Amisus, and Heraciea, the first distinguished by 
being the capital of the kingdom of Pontus; the* second, £a* 
mou^Mb)|fl^ resistance against the arms of Lucullos ; and the 
third, for its naval power, are now dwindled down to a state of 
insignificance.* The same Snay be observed of Sardis, the 
splendid capital of the kingdom of Lydia, and the royal resi- 
dence of Croesus, its wealthy monarch, as also of Ephesus, 
once so much famed for the magnificent temple of its god- 
dess. Many other cities of great historical celebrity, and 
which in ancient times were populous, rich, and splendid, are 
now sunk into paltry villages under the destructive hand of 
Turkish despotism. 

Edifices.'] — Asiatic Turkey cannot boast of its modern edi- 
fices* Under this head nothing can be described but what 
has been already menti<med. The Turks erect no magnifi- 
cent structures. The mosques make the best appearance^ but 
these have mostly been Christian churches. The minarets, 
indeed, which are often exceedingly lofty and slender, are a& 
Oriental kind of architecture, unknown in the west. 

ISLANDS. 

Cl^rtif.]^— The principal island belonging to Turkey in 
Asia, is Cyprus, which is about 1 60 English miles in length 
by 70 at its greatest breadth. This island is pervaded by a 
chain of mountains, among which is the Cyprian Olympus. 
There is no river of any note, and the small rivulets are most- 
ly dried up in the summer ; but there are several lakes and 
marshes which render the air damp and unwholesome. Cy- 
pr.Us producecrformerly an abundance of copper, and some 
say of gold and silver; but little is now said of its mineralo- 
gy.f The soil is in general fertile, but agriculture is greatlf 

• flatarch in Lucullo.— Toiirncfort, vol. 3. Ictt 4. p. 50, «cc. 41, &c. 
23, &c. Tourncfort thinks that Hcraclca most have been one of the 
finest cities of tlie east. 

t Mariti's Trav. p. 2S, 
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neglected. The chief productions are silk) cottoD> wines, tur- 
peotiney and timber. The Cyprian wines are deservedly cele- 
brated) and the oranges are excellent. The chief cities are 
Nicosia) the residence of the pacha, and Famagosta.* The 
history of this island ascends to a remote and obscure anti- 
quity. After being governed from time immemorial by its 
own prince S) it became at last an appendage to the Persian 
monarchy^ U> which, however, it was not always subject, but 
sometinaes rebellious and hostile. It was afterwards subject 
to the Ptolemies of Egypt, till it fell with that kingdom under 
the Roman dominion. After the subversion of the western 
empire it remained an appendage to that of the east, and was 
at last usurped by a Greek prince, who was expelled by 
Richard I, king of England, at the time of his croisade. This 
monarch bestowed the kingdom of Cyprus on the house of 
Lusignan, as a compensation for the loss of Jerusalen). In 
the fifteenth century, the heiress of that house resigned this 
is|e to the Venetians ; but in 1570 it fell under the dominion 
of the Turks. The population of this large and fertile island 
is so greatly diminished under Turkish despotism, that it is 
supposed not to exceed 50,000. The ancient Cypriots were 
remarked for their amorous disposition and effeminate man- 
ners, to which frequent allusions are made by the poets. The 
goddess Venus was feigned to have been a native of this isle, 
and here she was worshipped with obscene and licentious 
rites. The Cypriots of the present age are of a good stuture 
and elegant form, but poor and depressed under their despotic 
govemment.t 

The chief islands of the Archipelago that can, with geogra- 
phical propriety, be considered as belonging to Asia, are those 
of Mytelene, Scio, Samos, Cos^ and Rhodes : to these may be 
added Tenedos, rendered famous by the siege of Troy. 

• Nicosia stands in the centre of the island in the middle of a large 
plain, bounded on all sides witli mountains at the distance of ten miles, 
and the country all round has an animated appearance. Mariti, p. 9S 
and 98. 

t Mariti states the population at about 40,000. Trav. p. 22. He asserts 
that here, as in other parts of the Levant, the wot^en ai'e far more nu- 
nerous than the me)i. 
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Jl4^e&i% Dt Le9bo9J] — ^Mytelene, or Lesbos, is one of the 
most valoabie, as well as the most celebrated isies of the 
Archipelago. It is about forty English miles in length, and 
10 the widest part not less than twenty.four in breadth. This 
isle has a mountainous appearance, but is agree<ibly diversified 
with cornfields, vineyards, and plantations of oiives, myrtles, 
and figs. The mountains are cool, and many of tbem covered 
with wood. Myteiene produces excellent wheat and oil, and 
the best figs in the Archipelago.* The climate is pleasant 
snd salubrious* The ancient city of Myteiene, which was, 
once large and magnificent, is now dwindled down into the 
petty town of Castro, which, however, has a good harbour. 
This island, indeed, has several fine ports. Myteiene makes 
a conspicuous figure in the Grecian histoiy, and was the scene 
of many important transactions. It was equally cclebt*aied for 
the excellence of its wines and the beauty of its women ; and 
neither of these have lost their ancient reputation.! It is not 
less famous for the number of illustrious men which it has 
produced, and whose names would compose a long catalogue. 
Sappho, the celebrated poetess, and Pittacus, one of the sev^n 
sages of Greece, were natives of Myteiene. Epicurus read 
lectures in this place; and here Aristotle resided i^o years. 
But the ancient inhabitants were not less noted for their disso* 
lute manners, than for their genius. To live like a Lesbian, 
was, among the Greeks, a proverbial expression used to de- 
note the extreme of licentiousness. In later times, this island- 
produced the two famous corsairs, Horice and Hayradin Bar- 
barossa, who founded the piratical states on the coast of 
Barbary. 

SciQ,'] — Scio, the ancient Chios, is about thirty-six English 
miles in length, and about thirteen in medial breadth. This 
island is mountainous and rugged. The air is wholesome. 
The principal productions are wine and fruits, turpentine, 
mastic, &c. but the quantity of corn produced does not suffice 
for the consumption. The mastic is a gum, which distils 
from a particular tree. When held in the mouth, it gives an 

• Toumefort» vol. 2. lett. 2. p. 73. 

t "Non eftdem arboribus pendet vindemia^ostris, 

i^iuim Methymnaeo carplt de palmite l4e8bo»." Virg. 



af^eable sweetness to the breath, and for that reason is greatly 
esteemed by the ladies of the Seraglio.* It is also regarded 
as a good stomachic and styptic. The wines of Chios were 
not less "fiinied than those of Lesbos. They were esteemed 
both agreeable and salubrious. The females of this island at*e 
celebrated for their beauty ; but the awkward stiffnehs of their 
dress is a -disadvantage to thcAr personal charms. Scio, the 
dhief town, is ntach resorted toby slipping ; but the harbour 
is not commodious. The present populaiion of this island is 
fibmputed to be about 60)000, consisting mostly of Greeks, 
who seem to enjoy a considerable degree of freedom, the ef- 
fects eC which are visible in their industry. This island is 
fiinKms for the prodoction of men of extraordinary genius. 
fon, the tragic poet, Theopompus, the historian, and Theocri'- 
tuS) the sophist, were natives of Chios. But the greatest 
honour to which it lays claim, is that of being the birth-place 
of Homer, The Sciots pretend to shew his school cut in a 
rock, which few travellers who come to this island neglect to 
tisit. It Is well known that seven cities contended for the 
honour of grving birth to that incomparable poet ; and M. 
Toumefort observes, that when their claims are duly exami- 
ned, the decision will be in favour of either Scio, or Smyrna, 
and that Homer must be considered as a native of one of these 
places.t Opposite to Scio, on the Asiatic shore, is Tschesme, 
where, in 1770, the Turkish fleet was destroyed by the 
Hossians. 

SaiAM.}— Samoa is about thirty miles in length, and ten in 
breadth. The aspect of this island is rugged : it is full of 
hills and precipices, and the plain of Cora is the most fertile 
part; but it has many stagnant waters, which render the uir 
unwholesome. Agriculture, and every kind of industry, ap- 
pears to be neglecte,d ; and Tournefort compi.tcs the number 
of inhabitants at no more than 13,000. They are almost all 
Greeks, and are governed by a Turkish cadi, and an aga.^ 
The ugliness of the women of Samoa forms an unpleasant 

• Tournefort, roh 2. letter 2. p. 61. 

t For a description of Scio, see Dallawsy, Chandler, Toiiniefort, Van 
Zfpaoni. 
I Tsifrncfort, vol. 2i letter ?,. 
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contrast with the view of female beauty in the other asles of 
the Archipelago.* The island of Cos is seldom visited by 
travellers. Its length is about twenty-four miles, und iu 
breadth about three or four. It is almost covered with groves 
of oranges and lemons, which are the principal articles of its 
trade. 

Rhodes is about thirty-six miles in length, and fifteen in 
breadth. The soil is somewhat light and sandy, but fertile^ 
producing good crops of com, particularly of wheat. The 
city of Rhodes, which is situated at the northern extremity of 
the island, was anciently noted for a colossal statue of ApoLlo^ 
in bronze, of seventy cubits in height. It was thrown down by 
an earthquake, and had lain on the ground for the space of 
eight centuries, when the fragments were sold by the Saracens, 
who had made themselves masters of the island.f The present 
population of Rhodes is computed at about 30,000. This 
island has been celebrated both in ancient and modern times^ 
and was generally involved in all the wars between the Greeks 
and the Persians. During the space of two centuries, Rhodes 
was possessed by the knights of St. John of Jerusalem, who 
from thence were styled knights of Rhodes. In 1523 it was 
taken by the Turks, and the emperor, Charles V. assigned the 
island of Malta to the knights, in compensation for their loss. 

Tenedos, as already observed, is remarkable only for bein^ 
the rendezvous of the Grecian fleet, in the Trojan war. It is 
about eighteen miles in circumference, nearly of a circular 
form, except a small elongation to the south-east, and about 
six miles from the nearest shores of Asia, but somewhat above 
twelve from ihe Sygean promontory. Virgil represents it as 
a flourishing island, and within sight of Troy4 At present, 
however, it contains no relics of ancient grandeur, and is 
chiefly remarkable for the excellence of its muscadel wmes, 
which are esteemed the best in the Levant. 

» See a long description of Samos in Toumefort, vol. 2. letter 3. 

f Gibbon's Dec. Rom. £mp. vol 9. p. 425. 

i ** E3t in conspectu Tenedos notissima fama. 

Insula dives opum Priami dum regna manebant." Virpi*t JEneuf. 



CHAP. IIL 

Historical Vie w«.. General Prog^ss of Society....Of Arts and Sciences.... 
Literature and Commerce. 

X HE history of every nation may be traced back to a period 
in which all research is lost in impenetrable obscurity. We 
readily discover the formation of powerful states and extensive 
empires, but we cannot trace the ramifications of ancient 
tribes, and those numerous migrations, by which the human 
race was diifused over the remotest parts of the terraqueous 
globe. The countries now under consideration were the 
theatre of the first transactions of men, and their history car- 
ries us back to the origin of human existence. Amidst the 
gloom of obscurity in which we are left by profane historians, 
concerning the primitive state of mankind, the sacred annals 
of the Hebrew nation afford an illuminating ray, and constitute 
a singular phenomenon in literature, as well as a source of 
religious instruction. All the literary monuments of the 
Chaldeans, the Egyptians, the Persians, and other nations of 
antiquity, have long since perished ; but by a singular dispen- 
sation of Providence, those of the Hebrews remain, and throw 
a gleam of light into the obscure recesses of the primaeval 
ages, which v^ere impervious to Grecian curiosity. The his- 
torians of Greece, bewildering themselves in the labyrinth of 
obscure investigation, have had recourse to vague, and often 
absurd conjecture. The Hebrew history alone furnishes a 
rational, and, if accurately examined and well understood, a 
philosophical account of the creation of the world, the grand 
epoch from which the history of mankind dates its oommence- 
ment, and exhibits the original ramifications of the human 
race, while the poets and philosophers of Greece have fabri- 
cateil their absurd cosmogonies, and her historians have 
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amused posterity with a muss of fictitious narratiTC and mon? 
strous representation. 

Of the whole space of time which elapsed from the creation 
to the deluge, we have not the least shadow of historical re- 
cord, except the outlines given in the first chapters of the book 
of Genesis. From these, however, it appears, that the first 
men made a rapid progress in the useful, and even in some 
of the elegant arts. The earth not only was cultivated, but 
its bowels were explored ; mines were opened, and iron and 
other metals brought into use. Musical instruments were 
invented,* a circumstance which indicates a considerable ad- 
Tancement in the arts of luxury. If we might indulge a pro- 
bable conjecture, it would not be unreasonable to suppose that 
the antediluvians might surpass their successors in ingcniuiy 
and vigor of mind, as well as in corporeal strength and lon- 
gevity. If the deluge was universal, there is no difificulty in 
supposing that the humidity of the earth in consequence of its 
submersion, with the noxious exhalations arising from its sur- 
fiice, many parts of which must have long remained covered 
with stagnant waters, to have been the physical cause, which, 
by contaminating the atmosphere, debilitated the constitution, 
abridged the lives, and probably enfeebled the mental faculties 
of the succeeding race of mankind. It is reasonable to con« 
elude that so great a physical revolution on the surface of the 
globe, could not fail of producing great changes in the whole 
system of animal nature. In this point of view the mosaical 
account is strictly philosophical. 

The few individuals who had escaped the general destruc- 
tion, retwning the kftpwledge which they had previously ac« 
quired, would naturally communicate it to their-descendants ; 
and as agriculture is, of all the sciences, the most necessary, 
it appears to have been the first that occupied the attention, 
and exercised the industry of the postdiluvians. Noah him- 
self planted a vineyard, and made wine,t an art with which he 
had, without doubt, been previously acquainted. 

In a general survey of human affairs, it cannot be amiss to 
tske a retrospective view of the progfess of society and civil* 

♦ Genesis, ch. U ver. 31, 22. t Ibid. ch. 9. 
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ization from the earliest times of historical record. During 
a long succession of agest the history of mankind, so far as it 
has come to our knowledge, is confined within contracted 
limits. The eastern and southern parts of the Turkish em- 
pire comprised between the Tigris, the Euphrates, and the 
Nile, appears to us to have been long the grand theatre of 
human actions, as well as science, religion, and laws. All the 
knowledge of remote antiquity that has descended to the mo- 
dem world, is concentrated in the history of Egypt, Palestine, 
•nd Assyria. Of the state of other* parts of the world, curi- 
osity can gain little information. Before the foundation of the 
Persian monarchy, the Greeks had scarcely emerged from bar* 
barism. The Romans were yet unknown, and Rome was only 
just come into existence. Europe, which now displays her 
splendid scenery, her magnificent cities, and her polished 
society, was covered with impervious forests and impassable 
SDorasses, her regions unknown, and her inhabitants barbarians. 
All, therefore, that we know of the history of mankind during 
this primitive period, is comprehended in one point of view. 
By some it has been supposed that Noah, the father of the post- 
diluvian world, as soon as his posterity began to increase, esta- 
blished a colony in the east, from which the oriental nations 
of Asia derived their origin ; and that he sent others of his de- 
scendants to repeople those parts of the earth, which he re- 
collected to have been cultivated before the flood.* It would 
be in vain to attempt to investigate this hypothesis. We could 
neither asceruin its truth, nor delect its fallacy. The learned 
could never yet agree concerning the identification of the moun- 
tain called in scripture Ararat, where the ark is said to have 
rested. While some suppose it to be one of the mountains of 
Armenia ; others choose rather to place it among the high 
ridges on the confines of India and Thibet. The central point, 
therefore, of postdiluvian population, from which the various 
tribes of mankind dispersed themselves into every quarter of 
the globe, cannot be ascertained. It is reasonable, however, 
to conclude, that the first postdiluvians would endeavour to fix 
their habitations in such parts as had already been peopled and 

* Sir Walter Raleigh's History of the World. 
roL. IV. 17 
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cultivated, and might consequently be the sooner restored to 
their former fertility. Assyria, of which Chaldea is here con- 
sidered as a part, appears to have been the country iti which, 
after the deluge, a political community was first estaUished. 
Spme reasons might, however, incline us to assign to the 
Egyptian government, a higher antiquity* But whether Egypt 
or Assyria was the first seat of civil and political institutions, 
the former seems to have made a more rapid progress in the 
improvements of legislature and the arts of civilization. Our 
information relative to the foundation of the Assyrian monar* 
chy, is more distinct than any that we possess concerning the 
origin of government in Egypt, although its light soon leaves 
us to grope our way in obscurity. Nimrod appears to have 
been one of those conspicuous individuals, who in different 
Ages have distinguished themselves by their personal strength 
and courage, qualities at that time peculiarly requisite. In the 
first ages after the flood, the most vigorous efforts of the hu- 
man species would be necessary to repw the desolation caus^ 
ed by that tremendous event. Among other inconveniencet, 
the earth would soon be overrun with wild beasts, and their 
destruction would not only afford the most obvious means of 
exhibiting proofs of courage and dexterity, but would also be 
regarded as the most essential service that could be rendered 
to the public. It seems, indeed, that a traditionary account 
of this state of things gave rise to the Grecian fables concern- 
ing Hercules, and others, who acquired immortal fame, and 
were raised to the rank of gods, by their services to men, in 
clearing the earth of monsters.* Nimrod appears by his ex^ 
ertions in this respect, to have acquired popularity and fame. 
It is probable that for this reason he was distinguished by the 
name of a <' mighty hunter before the Lord,"t an expression 
which has induced some commentators to imagine that he was 
an impious and tyrannical oppressor. No semblance of rea- 
son, however, nor any acknowledged rules of interpretation, 
authorize such an opinion. He seems, on the contrary, to have 

• All ancient writers aj^ree, that personal strength and courage vftrtg 
in the primitive ages> esteemed the greatest qualifications. 
*i Qcnesis, ch. 10. 
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ftther been a benefactor gf mankind, one of the first who in- 
duced men to unite in civil society, and assisted them in assert- 
ing their sovereignty over the brute creation. It is probable 
that his courage and activity in clearing the country of wild 
beasts» had excited both adminttion and gratitude, and piticur- 
ed him so great an ascendency over men as to enable him to. 
found the city of Babylon, and to establish the first monarchy 
of which history commemorates the origin.* This vast cupi- 
tal, which, in afier ages, acquired so great a celebrity, was 
situated almost in the middle of that e:xtensive well-watered 
and fertile plain, which is inclosed by the different branches 
of the Tigris and the Euphrates. Nimrod also built Accuh, 
Calnets, and Nineveh, on different branches of the same rivers, 
and thus established a well-connected settlement, of which the 
diiferent stations had an easy comfnunication, affording the 
means of mutual support and assistance. 

The reasons which determined tl^ese primaeval settlers in 
the choice of a situation, are ob^^ous. Agriculture was, un- 
doubtedly, one of the first pursuits that called the industry of 
man into exertion r it was indispensably necessaty to the sup- 
port of their existence. They would consequently clioose a 
skuatiQn, where the fertility of the soil might promise to re- 
itord their labour with a plentiful prodt}ce ; and where the 
large rivers and numerous rivulets might ensure them a con- 
stant supply of water, an element so essential to the support 
sf all vegetable and animal dfe.f It is, therefore, no wonder, 
that in a hot climate, and in the vicinity of sterile and sandy 
deserts, a fertile plain like the country of Chaldea, environed 
and traversed by the various branches of large rivers, and co- 
piously irrigated with a number of inferior streams running 
m every direction, should early attract the notice of men.t 
Amidst so many advantages, their success could scarcely fail 
of corresponding with well-grounded expectation. Their fields 
yielded the most luxuriant liarvests, the country became po- 
pulous, andiu capital large and magnificent. 

• Genesis, ch. 10. v. 10, 

t Sir Isaac l^e wton's Chronol. of ancient kingdoms, p. 160. 
i For the astonishing fertility of Assyria and Chaldea» see Strabo. lib. 
16. Herodot. fib. 1. cap. 193. 
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Soon after the settlement ot Nimrod in Babylon, Assur fadd 
the [oundations oi Nineveh.'*' This city was aboui 300 miles 
almost due north from Babylon, and situated in a country of 
which the general aspect greatly resembled that of Chaldea. 
The inhabitants of a region so abundant in uU the necessaries 
of life, multiplied with rapidity,. and their wealth was in pro. 
portion augmented. Here was founded the first great empire 
formed amonf; men, of which Nineveh was a long time the 
capital, and the centre of its power. 

The two monarchies of Babylon and Nineveh, appear to have 
been sometimes united, and sometimes separated. On these 
subjects, however, our information is very defective. All the 
public archives, and other literary monuments of these ancient 
nations, have long ago perished ; and it is from occasional no- 
tices in the Hebrew writings, and the incongruous accounts 
' of the Greeks, that we derive any knowledge of their history, 
or even of their existence. Ninus is said to have subdued 
Babylon, and added Media and Armenia to the Assyrian em- 
pire.f He is represented as the first prince who made the 
science of politics subservient to the spirit of conquest. We 
are also informed that Semiramis, his widow, having assumed 
the sovereign authority during the minority of her son Nin- 
yas, swayed the sceptre during the space of about forty years, 
and raised the monarchy to the acm6 of its greatness.^ In re- 
lating the transactions of those remote times, the Grecian wri- 
ters seem lost in the labyrinth of discordant history. The par« 
ticulars of the Indian expedition of this princess, and her other 
exploits, rest chiefly on the authority of Ctesias, whose fabu- 
lous tales are adopted by Diod. Siculus, and others, but are 
too extravagant to come within the limits of historical credi- 
bility. Ninyas, the son and successor of Semiramis, is repre. 
sented as exhibiting a contrast to his warlike and imperious 
mother. Mild, pacific, and ceitainly not less prudent, be em- 
ployed himself in framing regulations for the government of 
his empire, and thp security of his throne ; and directed his 
views to the conservation, rather than the extension of those 

• Genesis, ch. 10. v. 11. 

t Diod. SicuK lib. 2. on the authority of Ctesias. 

i Diod. Sicul. lib. 2. 
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dominions which his parents had) by their enterprising spirit> 
acquired.* 

Historian^ often lead their readers astray by misrepresen- 
tation of characters. Ninyas, as well as all his successors, are by 
the Greeks represented as effeminate and indolent princes. 
That conducis however, which they stigmatize with the name 
of indolence^ ought, perhaps, rather to be dignified with the 
title of wisdom. Ninyas is said to have first introduced the 
custom, which afterwards continued among the Assyrian mo. 
narchs, of rendering their persons more venerable by rarely 
exposing themselves to the public eye. In consequence of 
this majestic seclusion, the people were impressed with a no* 
tion that their kings were something superior to the rest of 
human beings ; and this method of inspiring respect has been 
adopted by several of the Asiatic monarchs of after times. 
This monarch is said to have levied a numerous militia, which 
was annually mustered and reviewed in the neighbourhood of 
the metropolis. This military force was every year disband- 
ed, and its place supplied by a similar levy. This institution 
answered all the purposes of national defence, and the fre- 
quent changes of the commanders, as well as of the soldiers, 
rendered it difficult to attempt any thing against the sovereign 
authority. The judges and governors of provinces, were also 
obliged to repair once every year to Nineveh, in order to ren- 
der a strict account of their administration.! Such are tlie 
outlines which the scattered fragments of history have trans- 
mitted to us of this ancient government ; such were the me- 
thods by which the Assyrian monarchs preserved the tranciuil- 
lity of their empire, and the stability of their throne. This 
plttU of government instituted by Ninyas, being mvariably ad- 
hered to by his successors, the empire of the Assyrians re- 
mained undismembered for the space of 500 years, according 
to the chronology of Herodotus ; but Diodorus, Sicul. and Jus- 
tin, assign to it a much longer duration. The Greek writers, 
however, unanimously agree in stigmatizing all iu sovereigns 
with the imputation of consummate indolence, lasciviousness, 
and effeminacy. But these charges, thus echoed from histo* 

* Diod. 8ecu]. Ub. 2. Justin lib. 1. oap. 2. 
t Diod. Seoul, lib. 2. 
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riaD to historian, are probably ill grounded ; for as a late wri^ 
ter judiciously observes, the Assyrian empire could scarcely^ 
have subsisted peaceable^ powerful, and united, during so great 
a length of time, if the sceptre had always been swayed by 
such unable hands.* But peaceable sovereigns furnish few 
themes for the historian ; and the decided contempt which the 
Greeks so uniformly esCpress for the monarchs of .Assyria) 
may with great appearance of reason be ascribed to the tran- 
quillity with which they reigned. This pacific system of 
government, seems also to have been tlie result of the wise 
regulations instituted by Ninyas, who in the secret recesses of 
his palace, moved all the wheels of the political machine, and 
was by the people, who felt the effects of the unseen impulse, 
venerated as a deity. There is, however, no difficulty in sup- 
posing that a long series of prosperity might produce effemi- 
nacy in a despotic and luxurious court; and the. conduct of 
Sardanapulon,as well as of some others of the later sovereigns^ 
might in all probability justify the imputation Qxed on themr 
by the Greek historians. 

After this ancient empire had, during the long period of more 
than five centuries, according to the least computation, subsisted 
in St state of tranquillity, of which few instances are found in the- 
history of nations, it was at tost rent asunder. The Medes and 
the Babylonians revolted, and having taken Nineveh, Sardana- 
pulus, the reigning king, setting fire to his palace, consumed 
himself^ his family, and his treasures, in the conflagration, in 
order to avoid falling into the hands of the rebels. This revo- 
lution happened about A. A. C. 747. The Medes established 
a republican government,! and Babylon became an indepen- 
dent kingdom under Nabonassar, who bad been its governor 
and headed its revolt*^ The republican liberty of the Medesi 
degenerated into licentiousness ; and in order to remedy the 
evil, the national assembly was convened ; and having learned 
from experience how slender a partition separated republi. 

* Presid. Gogiiet Orig. dea loix par. 3. Uv, 1. ch. 1. 
t Hcrcd lib. 1. cap. 96. 

I Ptolemy Cam. Astronom. This called the aera of NabonVssar, is 
the first chronological period that is fixed in profane hiitory. 
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canism from anarchyv they unanimously elected Dejoces, an 
«ble magiatrate and sutesman) for their king. 

This skilful politician \MRg perfectly acquainted with the 
turbulent disposition of the nation which he had undertakeli 
to f^vern, immediately began to provide for the security of 
his person^ and the perpetuity of his power. In this view he 
built the city of Ecbatana, and made it the capital of Media. 
This city has often been described, and its magnificence ap- 
parently exaggerated, although it was undoubtedly one of the 
largest and most splendid of the ancient world, and scarcely 
surpassed by any except Babylon, Memphis, Thebes, and per- 
haps Nineveh ; but of this last no ancient writer has left us a 
description. Herodotus, who had seen Ecbatana, says that it 
was nearly of the same extent as Athens, situated on the de- 
clivity of a hill, of a circular form, and encompassed with seven 
walls, having the royal palace inclosed within the innermost 
circle.* Polybius, who viewed it three centuries after Hero- 
dotus, when it was greatly declined from its ancient splendor, 
says <^ Ecbatana is situated in the northern part of Media. It 
was in ancient times the royal residence, and seems to have 
surpassed in magnificence all other cities. It is built on the 
declivity of the mountain Orontes, and not inclosed with walls^ 
hut there is in it a citadel of extraordinary strength."! This 
xitadei was probably the palace of Dejoces, where, adhering 
to tiie plan adopted by the kings of Assyria, he lived inacces- 
sible and almost invisible, none but confidential ministers be- 
ing admitted into his presence. In the innermost recesses of 
his surrounding walls, encompassed with battlements, and pro- 
tected 1^ guards, Dejoces held with a steady hand the reins 
of empire, and transmitted the sceptre to his descendants. 

The empire of the Assyrians, although dismembered, was 
&r from being subverted. Nineveh, although captured by tho 
maargents, soon regained its independence, and became the 
seat of a separate and still powetful monarchy. Its tranquil- 
lity, however, was destroyed, and it was frequently involved in 
#trs with the Medes and the Babylonians, who, instead of sub- 
jecu, i^ere now become rivals and enemies. In one of those 

• Herod, Hb. 1. 

t Polyb. lib. 10. Perhaps the autcr trails had been demolished before 
hlnttqie. 
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wurs, PhraorteS) king of the Medes, after having subdued mo^t 
of the neighbouring nations, perished in an expedition against 
Nineveh.* it seems, however, that the Assyrian monurchs, 
now harassed by reiterated attacks from those countries which 
had formerly constituted a valuable part of their empire, found 
themselves obliged to adopt a belligerent system of politics, 
and to seek an indemnification for their losses, in the conquest 
of the weaker neighbouring states. This appears from the 
subjugation of tlie kingdom of Israel by Salmanezar, and the 
well known attack made by Sennacherib on Judah.t After the 
disaster of Phraortes, Cyaxeres, his son and successor, assem- 
bled a numerous army, invaded Assyria, and invested the me- 
tropolis,t but was obliged to abandon the siege, and return to 
the defence of his own dominions against the Scythians, who 
in his reign made that great irruption into thct south of Asia, 
which, although obscurely related, constitutes a prominent fea- 
ture in the history of those remote ages. This is the first oc- 
casion on which these inhabitants of the northern regions, 
whose numerous and hardy tribes issuing out of their immense 
deserts, have at different periods subjugated the southern parts 
of Europe and Asia, are mentioned in the annals of the world. 
Their manner of life and of warfare, appear to have been nearly 
the same in all ages,$ until their connection with civilized na- 
tions instructed them in new modes of discipline. These bar- 
barians broke the power of the victorious Medes, and overran 
a great part of what might then be denominated the civilized 
world. During a calamitous period of twenty-eight years, those 
mgions exhibited a melancholy spectacle. The open country^ 
was every where exposed to pillage, and strongly fortified 
cities could alone resist the atucks of the invaders. The his- 
tory of those times is extremely obscure, but it is gencrailf 
understood that Esarhaddon, son and successor of Sennache- 
rib,|| had re-united Babylon to the ancient Assyrian empire, 

• Herod, lib. 1. ch. 102. 

t 2 Kings, ch. 18 and 19. J Herod, lib.l. ch. 103. 

§ Gibbon'0 Dec. Rom. Empire, ch. 26—34. It appears that these 
northern barbarians never leached Jadea, as the Jewish annals are silent 
on the subject. 

II Esarhadden is mentioned as the successor of Sennacherib. 2 Kings» 
ch. 19. V. 37. 
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about A. A. C. 680^ which was Bixty-seven years after its re» 
▼olt* "In this time of general contternalion in consequence 
of the Scythian irruption, while Assyria had sufficient employ- 
ment in guarding her frontiers against the common enemy^ 
Babylon revolted a second time under the conduct of Nabo- 
polasser, father of the celebrated Nebuchadnezzar ; and that 
rebel chief established a monarchy, which in the reign of his 
son obliterated the glory of the Assyrian name. 

The power of the Scythians was at length broken by the 
superior discipline of the Modes. Great numbers of these 
marauders had perished in their expedition, part of those that 
remained returned to their native wilds, and part of them per- 
haps incorporating tbemseWes with tlie people of the.coun- 
tries which they had overrun, that dreadful political convul- 
sion, which had so long and so violently agitated A&ia, at 
length subsided. It has been the opinion of some judicious 
historians, that numbers of these military adventurers entered 
into the service of Nebuchadnezzar, king of Babylon, a sup* 
position which the sudden aggrandizement of his power, and 
the circumstances render probable. The prophets of Judah 
re^eisent that conqueror as numbering in his armies the na- 
tions of the north, a description which could not be appropri- 
ated to the Chaldeans, considered with respect to Jerusalem, 
from which their country was in almost a du^ easterly position. 
Cyaxares had no sooner gotten rid of these Scythian invaders, 
than in conjunction with Nebuchadnezzer, he again entered 
Assyria.! The particulars of this important expedition are 
no where related, but the issue is wellicnown to have been the 
final subversion of that ancient empire. This was one of the 
greatest political revolutions that had hitherto taken place in 
the world. The prophet Nahum funiishes some general hints 
of the grandeur of Nineveh, and gives a sublime and pictu* 
resque description of its calamitous downfal. But it is impos- 
sible to form any commensurate idea of this ancient and cele* 

• 

• Ptolemy Cam. Astronom. 

t According to Anderson it was Nabopoltssar, •ometimcs called Ne- 
buchadnezzar the First, who joined with Cyaxeres in the destruction of 
Nineveh. Ifoyal Geneal. Tab. vol. 19. p. 63. 
YOU IV. 18 
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brated city, the metropolis of the first empire establiaiied 
amon^ men. It was laid in ruins before the Gi*eek» had made 
any considerable progress in literature, commerce, or geogra- 
phical knowledge, and before they bad any acquaintance with 
the countries watered by the Tigris and the Euphrates. Dio- 
dorus Siculus, indeed, attempts to make Nineveh the subject 
of an imperfect description^ and says, that its walls were lOQ 
feet high, and of an amazing strength, being so thick as to 
admit the driving of three carriages abreast, and that they were 
fianked with towers 300 feet high ; but he does not tell us 
from whence he received this information * 

Of the history of the two kingdoms of Media and Babylon 
very Iktle is known. Nebuchadnezzar, indeed, by his conquest 
of Judea, obtained for bis name «nd nation a lasting celebrity 
in the Jewish annals. This prince, by the conquest of all 
Syria, and of Tyre and Egypt, as well a$ of Judea, exceedingly 
aggrandized his power, extended and enriched his empiref 
afterwards turned his attention to the embellishment of his 
capital, by all the means which despotic power and immense' 
resources could afford, or all the ingenuity and skill of that 
age could devise. To this monarch is ascribed the constmc- 
tion of the celebrated walls of Babylon, the royal palace, and 
the stupendous temple of Belus. It is, indeed, generally sup- 
posed, witli great appearance of probability, that Nebuchad- 
nezzar caused the whole city to be rebuilt, on that magnificent 
plan, which excited the admiration of the ancient world. Most 
historians agree, that this monarch reigned about forty-three 
years, and that the Babylonian monarchy did not exist above 
thirty-four after his decease. Four kings are said to have 
reigned after Nebuchadnezzar, of whom Belshazzar, the last, 
supposed to have been his grandson, has seventeen years as- 
signed to the length of his reign. The confusion of names 
and an uncertain chronology, renders this portion of. history 
extremely perplexed, and the reigns of those princes indistinct ; 
but their actions seem to have little claim to commemoration] 

All that we know, with any appearance of certainty, con- 
cerning the fall of this proud metropolis of the east, may be 

• Diod.Sicul.lib.Z 
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4etailed in a short narrative. EviLMerodach^ son and suc- 
cessor of Nebochadnezzar, appears to have first given risci by 
an unprovoked attack on the Mcdes, to that irreconcilable 
enmity, which they afterwards entertained against Babylon4 
The Babylonians, however, wore repulsed with great slaughter 
by Cyaxeres, king of the Medes, and his (grandson, Cyrus, who 
first distinguished himself on that occasion. £viI-Mcrodach 
having been murdered by conspirators, Neriglisser, one of th« 
BQmber, usurped the throne, and being jeukfus of the growing 
power of the M^des, excited against them a general confede- 
racy of the neighbouring nations.* Cyaxeres conferred the 
command of his army on Cyrus. The Babylonians took the 
field under Neriglisser, their king, and Croesus, king of Lydia, 
the most powerful prince of Asia Minor. The kings of Phry- 
gia and Cappadocia also brought considerable forces to the aid 
of the Babylonians. Xenophon mak^^s the Phrygians amount 
to 40,000, and the Cappadocians to 36,000, an esdmate which 
affords us a view of the state of Asia Minor at tlwt early pe- 
riod, and shews it to have been divided into several disunct 
monarchies of considerable wealth and power, although, ^r« 
haps, in some degree dependent on the potent and opulent 
kingdom of Lydia.. The king of Armenia, on the other hand, 
joined t^e Medes, while the Arabians aided the Babylonians. 
Tbus^ all the surrounding nations were involved in the contest 
between Media and Babylon. 

In this warlthe Babylonians were constantly unsuccessful. 
Their armies wore defeated, and theii* king slain in battle. 
His son was a monster of wickedness. After a reign of less 
than a year he fell by a conspiracy ; and Nabonadius, whom 
Herodotus calls Labinitus, and Joseph^is Naboandal ascended 
the throne. This 'prince, supposed to be the Belshazzar men- 
tion^ in the book of Daniel, wlK>lIy addicted himself to indo- 
lence and effeminacy, although a ruinous war was desolating 
his kingdom and menacing his capital. The administration 
of public affairs was l^ft entirely to Nitocris, his mother, a 
moman of extraordinary abilities, who, while her degeneixitc 

• Xenophon'fl Cyropcedia, lib. 1. For the j^encrally received chrojio- 
logy of the Assyrian, Median, and Babylonian kings, see Anderson'jt 
Jloyal Geoeal. Tables, vol. 19. p. 22 and 26. 
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SOD was immersed in effeminate pleasures, did ail that human 
prudence could devise in order to support the sinking eap&re. 
She completed many works which Nebuchi^dnezsar had be- 
gun, raised strong fortifications on the banks of the Euphrates^ 
and made a wonderful subterraneous passage under the bottom 
of that river from the old to the new palace. 

The Medes and Persians being every where victorious, 
Cyrus turned his arms against the potent kingdom of Lydia^ 
of which he soon completed the conquest, and having nutde 
himself master of Sardis, its rich and splei^id capital, took 
prisoner its celebrated king, Croesus, the great ally of the 
Babyloniahs. By a continued series of successes he also re* 
duced all the countries that were in the Babylonian interestf 
from the Egean and Levant Seas to the Euphrates ; and after 
the war had continued above eighteen years^ he entered Cbal* 
dea and.advanced towards Babylon. The king being informed 
of the approach of Cyrus, marched out to give him battle, but 
being easily .routed, he retreated into the city, which the 
enemy immediately besieged. The prodigious height and 
strength of the walls, environed by proportionable ditches, and 
impregniible to. every mode of attack then known, the nume- 
rous troops employed in their defence, imnpense magazines of 
provision B stifticient for the consumption of many years, with 
the great extent i^d fertility of the garden and arable land 
within the vast circuit of the city, capable of furnishing con* 
tinual strpplies, all concurred to render the siege of Babylon 
an arduous enterprise. This extraordinary combination 6t 
difficulties did not discourage Cyrus, nor did length of time 
overcome his perseverance. Despairing of taking the city by 
assault, he converted the siege into a blockade, and caused &. 
line of circumvaiiation to be dravrn quite rtiund its immense 
circuit, in order to cut off all communication with the coub«^ 
try. The Babylonians in the mean while, confiding in the 
strength of their walls, the breadth and depth of the surround- 
ing ditches, their vast magazines and fertile gardens, consi- 
dered the attempt of Cyrus as impracticable, and resigned 
themselves to a iktal security. 

Cyrus having spent two whole years before Babylon, without 
seeing any prospect of accomplishing his design, devised at 
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tee a bold and singular stratagem) which answered his most 
sttignine expectation. A vast lake, begun by Nebuchadnezzar 
and finished by Nicotris, the dowagei^queen, bad been dug for 
Ike purpose of carrying off the redundant waters of the £u* 
phrates, which, descending sometimes in great floods from the 
mountains of Media and Armenia, used to inundate the flat 
country pf Chaldea, and even several parts of the nietropotis, 
Cyrus being informed that a great annual festival was about to 
be kept in Bhbylon, and that the inhabitants were accustomed 
to spend the whole night in drunkenness and debauchery, 
thought this a favourable opportunity of surprising the place. 
He accordingly sent a strong detachment to the head of the* 
great canal of communication between the lake and the river, 
with orders, at an appointed hour, to break down the bank,' 
and torn the whole current into that vast reservoir. At the 
same time, he stationed one body of troops near the place 
where the. Euphrates entered the city, and another at its 
egress,* ordering them to march in by the bed of the river, 
which is somewhat wider than the Thames at London, being* 
about two stadia or furlongs in breadth. The same evening 
be caused the head of his trenches, on both' %ides the river, 
to be cot, in ofder to accelerate the discharge of the waters, so 
that by means of those diffSerent outlets the channel was quick- 
ly dried. The two bodies of troops being ^nducted by Baby- 
lonian deserters, entered by the bed of the Euphrates, and 
finding the brazen gates at the ends of the streets, abottlng on 
the banks,, left open by reason of the general disorder which 
prevailed in that riotous night, Uiey penetrated into the heart 
of the city. According to the concerted plan of operation, 
they met at the royal palace, where the king was giving a 
grand and licentious entertainment to a thousand of his nobles.* 
Admitting the extent given to Babylon by Herodotus, each of 
these parties had seven miles. and a half, or, according to the 
-measures of Diodorus Siculus, six miles to march from their 
entrance into the city, before they reached the royal palace, 
which stood in the centre. The supposition, therefot*e, of 
some writers, that the enemy had already entered when the 

• Daniel|Ch.5.v. 1. 
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hand.writing appeared on the wall, is extreniely probabtei 
Tiic effects of drunkenness strengthening'the incredu^y, or 
deranging the reason of the king and his attendants, may nata* 
rally account for the little regard which they paid to DaniePs 
denunciations, and their neglect of taking any measures for 
tfaeir.own safety* The assailants, having surprised and cut in 
pieces the guards, rushed into the palace, and put the king 
and his dissolute courtiers to the swerd. The people being 
apprised of the event, immediately submitted, and the con* 
quest was completed without further opposition. Such is the 
account left us by Herodotus and Xenophon, of one of the moat 
interesting events of antiquity, the subjugation of Babylon, the. 
domineering seat of the eastern empire, celebrated in profane 
and sacred .history ; a cityvwhich Divine Providence had ag* 
grandized, and used as an instrument of wrath for the punish- 
ment of the Jews and other wioked nations, and of which thQ 
downfal was so often predicted by the prophets pf Israel in. 
the boldest strains of Oriental eloquence.* 

History affords no authentic information relative to the go* 
vemment and laws of the Assyrians and Babylonians, except 
the account wMcb the Greek writers have given of the regu- 
lations of Nynias. But how long these were maintained, and 
what system was adopted after Babyion became the seat of em- 
pire, are matters ^f equal uncertainty. The long space cf 
more than eleven centuries, which elapsed between the reign 
of Nynias and that of Sardanapulus, presehts a vast chasm in 
the Assyrian annals ; and the sequel, until the destruction of 
Nineveh, is tittle more than a chaos. The history of the Btb- 
bylonian monarchy, except in what relates to its consolidation 
and aggrandizement under Nebuchadnezzar, and its final sub- 
version by Cyrus, is scarcely less obscure. It affords no di. 
rect and authentic information relative to the system of govem- 

• Mr. Rennel has employed a whole section in a critical inquiry con- 
cerning Babylon, in which he calculates the area at T2 square British 
miles, and the probable number of inhabitants at something more than 
1,200,000, which seems too high a computation : he fixes the height of 
the temple of Beltis at 500 feet. Geog. of Herodot sect. 14. D' Anville 
computes the area of Babylon at thirty -six miles. L'£upb. and Le Tig. 
p. 113. 
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nienl and civil polity. Fcora such superficial docutnents, 
however, as may be collected from various fragments and 
from collateral circumstances, the monarchy of the Assyrians 
' and Babylonians appears to have been always despotic. Sacer- 
dotal domination, which constituted the essence of the Egyp- 
tian government, is also a distinguishable, although a less pro- 
minent feature in that of Babylon, in^ Egypt the priestliood 
vas the principal, or rather the only fountain of power ; in 
Babylon the military interest mtms to have been prepon« 
derant. The power of the BAylonian priests, over both princes 
and people, was exceedingly great ; but the facts related in 
the Book of Daniel and in some of the apoci7phal writings, as 
well as several passages of Josephus and other profane his- 
torians, lead lis to believe that th(dr authority was supported 
rather by the influence of astrology and other modes of divi- 
nation, in virtue of which they assumed the venerable charac- 
ter of expositors of the will of the gods than by any consti- 
tutionad privilege. The kings of Babylon appear to have 
regarded the priests rather as counsellors and directors than 
as dictators. 

In the history of the human mind, as well as of human cir- 
cumstances, religion constitutes a principal featuix! ; and it is 
among these primitive nations, that we must look for the ori- 
gin of those various forms under which it has at difTercnt pe- 
riods appeared. Man received at his creation all the know- 
ledge that was suitable to this present state of existence. This 
primitive knowledge was soon obscured, and almost obliterat- 
ed, through tlie operation of sensual passions and a constant 
attention to physical wants. The pure worship of one su- 
preme and universal Being, ti^nsmiited from Noah to his pos- 
terity, remainecf uncorrupted only in the family of Abraham, 
while among all the rest of mankind re ligionp began to assume 
a thousand fantastic forms, produced by the vagaries of ima- 
gination, agitated by joy or grief, hope or fear, and modified 
by a variety of fortuitous circumstances.* The religion of the 
Chaldeans was Zabaism, or the worship of the heavenly bo- 
dies, which is generally supposed to have originated at Baby- 

• Warbarton's Divine Leg. book 3. sect. 6. . 
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Ion, and to have been from tbence communicated to the 
greatest part of the globe. In Zabaism may be discovered 
the origin of Polytheisnr and of every kind of idolatiy.* All 
the various forms which Paganism assumed, were only so' 
many different shoots from their original stem. The legisla- 
tors of antiquity adapted their institutions to the state of the 
different nations which ihcy had to rule; and from the variety * 
of human circumstances, and the various stages of intellectual 
improvement, the different ffy stems of religion, as well as of 
government, took their colouring". 

To the original worship of one eternal and universal Beinf, 
the Chaldeans added the secondary adoration of the celestial 
orbs, which they regarded as his ministers, and invoked as 
mediators.! They consi4(ired these glorious luminaries as 
the habitations of subordinate divinities, through whose agen- 
cy they supposed them to be moved and the whole universe 
governed-! To these they erected temples and offered sacri- 
fices. They instituted festivals to their honour, and studied to 
conciliate their favour or to avert their displeasure. Their 
rites were gradually multiplied, and their worship became 
more sensual. Symbolical figures were invented, represent- 
ing, in an allegorical manner, the supposed powers and pro- 
perties of these subaltern deities, and the attributes of the Su- 
preme Essence. Images were of all symbols the most suita- 
ble to the conceptions of the multitude. To these the people 
transferred that homage which they had been taught to offer 
to the objects thus represented. They were consecrated with 
the most pompous solemnity, and incense was burnt before 
thenri. They were honoured with sacrifices, and the supersti- 
tious vulgar were brought to imagine that the gods themselves 
condescended to inhabit these material representations. Za- 
baism, however, "in its most corrupted state, was not, any more 
than the other systems of Pagcinism,$ incompatible with the 
belief of one Supreme Being, which was always the funda- 

* Owen de-Ortu Idolatrix, lib. 3. cap. 4. 

t Prideaux Connect, par. 1. book 3. 

t Diod. Sicul. lib 2. * 

I Prideaux, ubi supra.— Cudworth*! Intellectual System, ch.4. sect 13. 
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mental article of the Chaldean religion. Whether the Baby- 
loiiians believed the eternity' of the world as a necessary ema- 
nation of the Deity, or its creation at some particular period, 
by an arbitrary act of his will, is not satisfactorily ascertained;* 
But it is well known that the existence of a future stale, was 
an uncontested article of their creed. The priests of Babylon, 
however, converted religion into an engine of power und po- 
licy. Zabatsm, aided by astronomical observations, produced 
astrology, a scheme admirably calculated for acquiring domi- 
nion over the minds of men. By arrogating to themselves the 
power of investigating the sacred counsels of heaveii, the 
priests of Babylon maintained their influence over supersti- 
tious princes and an ignorant people. 

Of the coTTimerce of these nations, no distinct information 
ean beobtained,as history is silenton the subject. The situ- 
ation of Assyria and Chaldea, which, by means of the Tigris 
and the Euphrates, had an easy communication with the Per- 
sian Gulf, was favourable to an intercourse with the Oriental 
countries. The splendor and luxury which reigned in Baby- 
lon required a variety of supplies ; but history is silent in 
regard to the channels by which they were inti-oduced. As 
nothing Can with certainty be discovered relative to this subject, 
the most probable conjecture is, that the greatest part of the 
foreign commodities used in Babylon, were furnished by the 
commerce of Tyre ; for the Tyrian merchants would scarcely 
leave unnoticed so ample a market, so nearly in the route of 
their eastern trade.f 

In regard to the manners, customs, and other national cha- 
racteristics of the Assyrians and Babylonians, no documents 
exist that can afford us any direct information. During the 
reign of Nebuchadnezzar, they Vcre a warlike people ; but 
after the death of that monarch, their military genius appears 
to have been extinguished by the unenterprising effeminacy 
of his successors. Of their literature no monuments exist ; 

* On the subject see Cudworth's Intellectual System, ch. 4. 

t M. Rennell, however^ tliinks that the Tynans had no trade with In- 
dia, Geog. of Herodotus, p. 248. More will be said on this subject wn-- 
Aer the article of India. 

roL. IT. 1^ 
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&ut the Greeks have given us some information relative i» 
their scientific attainments, which consisted chiefly in some- 
knowledge of astronomy. In this they seem to have been 
equal to the Egyptians, and like them had discovered the* 
length of the year and the method of calculating eclipses.* 
Like them^ they had also made some progress in physi- 
ological studies ; and some of the first philosophers of Greece 
travelled into Clialdea as well as into Egypt, and sought in* 
atruction from the priests of Babylon, as well as from those of 
Memphis. In regard to their architecture, those stupendous 
erections described by Grecian writers, seem to have owed 
their fame for magnificence rather to bulk than tOiClegance or 
symmetry. The Babylonians appear to have thought that 
greatness of design could be displayed only by immensity of 
fdbric ; and their taste seems, on the whole, to have been 
strongly tinctured with that pompous ostentation, which has 
ever been the characteristic of Asiatic grandeur. Of their 
statuary and painting we have no accurate accounts. Their 
idolatrous system of religion, however, encouraged and even 
required the exercise of those arts ; and the sacred history, 
in describing the colossal statue erected by Nebuchadnezzar, 
afford a proof that they were not unknown. The circumstance 
here alluded to also shews, that among their other pursuits^ 
music was not neglected.f But it seems, that in Chaldea as 
well as in Egypt agriculture, which the fertility of their soil 
encouraged and rewarded, was the science that was carried to 
tlie greatest perfection-! 

After examining the ancient state of the countries which 
constitute the uttermost part of the Ottoman empire on the 
banks of the Tigris and the Euphrates, and tracing the dim 
outlines of their history, it is requisite to glance on those that 
are situated between the latter river and the Levant or Medi* 
terranean Sea. This tract of country, yet known by its ancient 
appellation of Syria, constituted another of the conspicuous 
theatres of action, on which were developed some of the moat 

• Herodot. lib 2. cap. 109 — Diod. Sicul lib. 2. . f Daniel, ch. 3. 
} For the agricullure, drainage, 8cc. of Assyria and Chaldea, see Stra* 
• bo, lib. 16. p. 740. 742. and Herodot. tib. 1. p. 193. 
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intereating eTents in Uie history of the human species. Here 
we have a distinct view of the patriarchal jnode of life as it 
existed in the primeval ages. The ancient annals of the He- 
brew nation trace the origin of that celebrated and singular 
people to its most distant source. They exhibit the interesting 
spectacle of a numerous and powerful nation, proceedmg from 
one single family, and experiencing all the variety of politictd 
vicissitude, advancing from obscurityto eminence, for some time 
by slow gradations, afterwards by more rapid steps. The pic* 
ture is then reversed : the nation is seen gradually declining, 
at length totally subjugated by the overwhelming power of 
Babylon, and on the extinction of that empire, restored to its 
native seat and ancient possessions. But every one is so well 
acquainted with the events recorded in this portion of the 
Jewish history, that even a sketch of its outlines is here un- 
necessary.* 

It may not, however, be amiss, to call the reader's attention 
to some of those peculiarities which render the Hebrew natioft 
a striiung object in the history of the human mind. The most 
distinguishing characteristic of this remarkable people, was 
Its rsligious system. Through all the fluctUMtions of fortune, 
and all the vatiety of political revolutions, the Jewish nation 
nntibrroly exhibited the singular phcenomenon of a particular 
people discriminated from all others, by a religion fouiuled on 
revelation, and consonant to reason, inculcating the most 
sublime and rational notioas of the Supreme Being, as well as 
the purest principles of morality. Although, through the 
vicious inclinations of the people, or the particular views of 
their rulers, their history affords many instances of deviation 
into idolatry, yet the pore worship of the Creator and Sovereign 
^f the universe, was the basis of their religious ideas, which, 
although often obscured, were never wholly e£Eaced from the 
public mind. Those periods of darkness, in which idolatry 
seemed to reign triumphant, were no more than temporaty 
eclipses of religion, which again burst forth from amidst the 
gloom. The one Supreme Intelligence was the object of na- 
tional worship, and his existence the fundamental article of 

-* Danielt Ezra, Nehemiah, Josephus. 
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popular belief; vhile that leading ppnciple was,amoag all the 
pagan nationSt obticured by a heterogeneous mass of myiholo* 
gical absurdides. Among the Jews, the idea of one eternal 
and universal Being, the Creator and Governor of the world* 
was present to the mind of every kidividuai of the muUitudei 
while among the pagans it was known only by ihe philosophers* 
and totally concealed* from the people, whose religious notions 
extended no farther tbsn to the ideal divinities, whose male- 
rial representations were exhibited in their temples. 

The Mosaic system was eminently distinguished from all 
others in the mode of its promulgation, as weUas by the nature 
of its institutions. Menes, the first king of Egypt, pretended 
that his laws were delivered to him by the god Hermes* 
Other legislators imitated his example; and in order to com- 
mand the respect of the people, called in religion to the aid 
of their civil insiitutions. Lycurgus, having consulted the 
oracle of Apollo, at Delphos, esublished the Spartan laws 
under the auspices of the proplketic divuiity :t and Numa as- 
cribed hib institutions to the goddess Egeria.^ But Moses 
was the first, and indeed the only legislator among the ancients* 
who promulgated a code of laws, in the august name of one 
God, the creator, preserver, and ruler of the universe. His 
authority bein^ publicly evidenced by the most tremendous 
signs "of the Divine presence on Mount Sinai, he introduced 
his civil ami religious ordinances In a manner worthy of the 
source from wliich they were derived^ beginning with an his* 
torical account of the creation of the world, the infusion of an 
intellectual spirit into man, and the origin of physical and moral 
evil. His laws display consummate wisdom, with the most 
perfect adaptation to human circumstances. The primary 
object of those which relate to the worship of the Supreme 
Beings is to inculcate just notions of his essence and attributes* 
a species of knowledge, which constitutes the basis of all true 
religion, 'Of all pure morality, and of all sound philosophy* 
Those which relate to human society, are admirably calculated 

• Divine Leg- book 4 sect. 6 — Strabo, lib 1.^— Theologie des Philo- 
sophes de rAbb^d'Olivet— rradii^tion Francoise de Cicero Mat.Deurum. 
f Du)d. Sicul, ! b 1. 
I Flutsrch Vita Lycurgi.— Livy, lib. 1. cL 21.— Plutarch VitaNumxl 
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for the peace and security of its members. The precepts of 
the Hebrew legislator are directed to the regulation of thought^ 
as well as of action ; and by their prohibition of inordinate de* 
sire, they strike at the root of all moral evil. The decalogue 
comprehends in a few words the elements of jurisprudence, 
as well as of rational religion ; and the consecration of every 
seventh day to the duties of religion, being an institution ex- 
cellently calculated for keeping all the others in remem- 
brance, marks the completeness of the system. A theologian 
might here find an immense field for expatiation : to the eye 
of philosophy, a view of the Mosaical institution is a grand and 
bteresting subject of contemplation ; and the political and re. 
ligious history of the Israelites, constitutes a striking feature 
in that of human aflTairs. 

In the system of Moses, there is, however, one remarkable 
eircumstance, which has given rise to a variety of conjectures 
among the learned, and cannot be overlooked by the historian 
who records, or the philosopher who investrgates the rise and 
progress of human ideas. The Hebrew legislator is totally 
silent on the doctrine of a future state, and seems to exclude 
it entirely from his system.* As the belief of future rewards 
and punishments is universally acknowledged to be the strong- 
est stimulus to virtue, and the most powerful check to vice, 
that can be planted in the human mind, it is no wonder that 
the omission of so important a doctrine should confound all 
the reasoning fiiculties of those who examine the Mosaical 
institution. The learned Dr. Warburton asserts, that the Jews 
were totally ignoi^t of the existence of a future state, until 
the time of the captivity, when they acquired their first know- 
ledge of it from the Babylonians ; and that Moses intentionally 
concealed from them this important truth.f It appears, how* 
ever, to have been from time immemorial, known and belie v* 
ed among the Egyptians, and it must be regarded as some, 
what extraordinary, that the Israelites did not learn it from 
them, as well as lo many centuries afterwards from the Baby- 

• Divine Legation of Moses, book 6. sect. 1, 2r3. 
f Idk book 5. sect 5. 
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lonians.* Whatever might hare been the case of the people 
iti tlih respect, it is evident that Moses, who having been 
educated in the court of Pharaoh, had been instructed by the 
priest, and was skilled in all their* science, could not fail of be- 
ing perfectly acquainted with this grand dogma of Egyptian 
religion and philosophy. His exclusion of it from his system, 
cannot therefore be attributed to ignorance or oversight ; and 
his reasons for neglecting to avail himself of so powerftil aa 
engine, constitute a subject which has exercised the conjec- 
tural faculties of divines and philosophers, from the days of 
the Sadducees to those of bishop Warburton. The omission 
of this important doctrine, therefore, must have proceeded 
from some particular view of things in the mind of the legis- 
lator, in connection with the circumstances of the people. 
Moses, acting as the conductor and ruler of a nation, destined 
to preserve the pure worship of the Supreme Being, appears, 
in his quality of legislator, to have considered the actions of 
individuals only in connection with the interests of the com- 
xnunity ; and as this world is the theatre on which nationu 
rewards and punishments must be displayed, he proposed to 
the Israelites none but those of a temporal nature. Consider- 
ing the matter in this point of view, it is requisite to have a 
right comprehension of the political ideas of the Israelites. 
They regarded their state as a Theocracy under the spiritual 
and temporal government of the Supreme Being. Moses was 
his temporal vice-regent : the judges, his succesors, main- 
tained the same character ; and the kings were only the vice, 
roys of God, invested, firo temfiorey with the ensigns, and 
perfsrming, by delegation, the functions of royalty. This idea 
of their political system was inculcated by the readetice of the 
ark of the covenant among them, in which the Shekinab, or 
Divine presence was, after the promulgation of the law^ mani- 
fested in the manner described in the book of Leviticus.t 
Moses, therefore, in the character of temporal vice-regent of 
the Deity, constituted for the regulation of pubUc worships 

* The existence of a fUture state bad ever been tlie doctrine of Ibe 
Egyptians. Dr. Warburton*s Divine Legation, book 2. sect. 6. 
t Leviticus, eh. 40, ver. 34 and 35. 
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ttnd of 8ociftlord«r, confined himself to the promise of tempo- 
nd rewards, and the denunciation of temporal punishments. 
And it is probable that, without an express commission, he 
did not think himself authorized to propose those of a future 
state, which he therefore left to the ultimate award of the 
ccelesiial Sovereign. Subsequent circumstances induce us to 
suppose, that the reason why Moses did not receive a com- 
mand to announce the final destiny of man, was, because the 
full revelation of the doctrine of immortality was reserved as 
one of the peculiar offices of the Messiah. 

General state of socieiy^ arts^ sciences j 4*c.]— After taking 
a view of the political and religious system of the Hebrews, it 
cannot be uninteresting to bestow a slight investigation on the 
general state of society, formerly exhibited by that celebrated 
people, from whom the greatest part of the modern world de- 
rives the chief of its metaphysical and moral ideas. In the 
primitive times, the patriarchal manners universally prevailed- 
In every country their flocks and herds constituted the riches 
of the inhabitants ; and during many ages the opulence of the 
Israelites was estimated by that criterion. The sons of David 
had their farms and their flocks of sheep ; and princes did not 
disdain to superintend the occupations of the pastoral and 
agricultural life. It was not until the latter part of the reign 
of that victorious monatxh, who, by a series of conquests, had 
consecrated, within the walls, of Jerusalem, the plundered 
wealth which commerce had brought into the countries be- 
tween the Euphrates and the Levant Sea, that urbanity and 
elegance began to appear in Judah. Solomon having aug- 
mented by commerce the wealth which David had acquired 
by conquest, the Israelitish monarchy, during his splendid and 
pacific reign, attained to the meridian of its greatness and 
opulence, and soon after, in consequence of its fatal division 
in that of his son, began to decline. 

The distribution. of the territory of Canaan among the peo- 
ple, according to their tribes and families,* and the inaliena- 
bility of patrimonial possessions,t would naturally keep pro- 
perty nearly on a level, much longer than in most countries 

* See Jo»hu»» ch. 13, &e. f Levit. ch. 35. v. 23, &c. 
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with which we are acquainted, and this constitutes a striking 
feature of Hebrew society. The paCrimonial inheritance, as 
Vreli as the personal esute, being by a positivb injunction of 
the law equally divided among the sons of each family , with 
the single exception of a double share to the 6rst bonii every 
individual was a possessor of land, lo consequence, however, 
of the progressive increase of population, estates would in pro- 
cess of time be ramified into very small subdivisions. The 
right of primogeniture assigning a double portion to the 
eldest, had a constant tendency, although in a slower degree 
than among us, to produce an unequal distribution of property, 
and with the unequal increase of families, collateral reversions, 
the different exertions and successes of individuals, and a va* 
riety of other accidental circumstances, would, as in all other 
countries, contribute gradually to destroy the equality of con* 
dition at first established. As the territorial division was 
limited to the promised land of Canaan, the countries after* 
wards conquered were annexed to the royal domain, and were 
at the king's disposal. These demesnes of the crown, in 
whatever way they were managed, as well as the administra- 
tion of other parts of the revenue, with the emoluments arising 
from public offices, civil and military, afforded to individuals 
legal means of acquiring wealth and distinction. But in the 
latter times of the monarchy, a horrible system of accumula- 
tion and oppression had introduced itself among the Jews, and 
powerful individuals set at defiance the authority of the laws, 
which had provided that the year of jubilee should be a gene- 
ral release from debt and servitude, by the exoneration of all 
mortgaged esutes, and the liberation of all Hebrew slaves.* 
The opulent Jews found means to elude this salutary law, and 
either forcibly retained the mortgaged estates, and enslaved 
persons of their brethren, or after having ostensibly complied 
with the legal injunctions, found various pretexts for a second 
seizure. At that time there appears to have existed in Jeru- 
salem a faction of overgrown individuals, who held both the 
king and the people in slavery.! Neither the power of the 

* Leviticus, ch. 35. v. 8, &c. 

t Jtremish, ch, 34. v. 9, &c. See the whole view of these afFairi in 
the Book of Jeremiah. 
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monarcb, the denvnciatioDft of the prophet*) nor the anthoiitjr 
of the law, couid restrain the exloitioDs of the Jewish gnto* 
dees, yntil they were at last extiBguished in the blood of the 
greateat part of those lawless oppressorn and the activity of 
^ rest when the city was taken by Nebuchadnezaar. During 
their residence in Babyloot the Jews continued a distinct peo- 
plei enjoying vaiious privileges. In the space of seventy 
yeara^ they imbibed several of the philosophical opinions of 
their conquerors ; a considerable mixture of Chaldaic was in* 
trodiiced into the Hebrew language, and in all probalnlity the 
Jews carried back with them some ttnctiwe of the Babylonian 



During the existence of the monarchy, the Jews had made 
a coiiaiderable progress, not only in the arts of conveniency, 
hot alse in thoee df luxurious refinement. We have no per- 
licular desci^tion of the city of Jerusalem, nor any distinct 
sccount of its extent or popuiadon, previous to its destruction 
by the Babyioniana. But the prophet Isaiah minutely describes 
Ae extravagvit splendor of dress, and luxurious mode of liv- 
ing which prevailed in that city.* Every one has heard of the 
MMigmfioepce of Solomon, and from his time to the fall of the 
tMmarchy, both the court and the city appear to have exhibited 
n degree of splendor, perhaps little inferior to that of their 
iieighbottre of Assyria and Babylon. The Jews, however, do 
aot seem to have distinguished themselves in the sciences or 
Sheral arts, nor, except in the reign of Solomon, did they ever 
psy attention to commercial pursuits.! They had little know- 
ledge of astronomy, the study of which, in connection with 
Mtrology, was so greatly in vogue among the Chaldeans and 
the Egyptians. Statuary and painting were discountenanced 
by their low; and Jewish architecture, except under Solomon^ 
xsakea no striking figure in history. Solomon himself em* 
ployed Tyrian artificers in ail his great works, and neither be« 
fere nor after his reign, do we hear of the erection of any 

* Isaiah, chap. 3. v. 18, &c. 

t Jehoshapbat made an unsuccessful attempt to rerive the oriental 
commerce ; bat this, as well aa the expeditions of Solomon's vessels^ 
•eems to have been a royal speculation, in which the f«b)eata hUd tm 
1 EingB, ch. 22» v. 48. 
VOL. IV. 20 
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magnificent structures. In regard to the buildtngsy indeedf of 
this prince, if we calculate their dimensions according to the 
common cubit so frequently mentioned in the scriptures, we 
feel ourselves obliged to conclude that, notwithstanding the 
costlkiess of the materials, and the elaborate elegance of the 
workmanship, they exhibit a eontemptible littleness, exceed* 
ingly different from that immensity of fabric and ponderous 
solidity which characterized the Egyptian and Babylonian ar» 
chitecture. But the author of a curious work lately pubtiah* 
ed, contends that the length and breadth of the temple c^ Je- 
msalem, are g^ven in the great cubit by us denominated tlie 
Hebrew fathom, which is equiralent to four of the commen 
cubits. By this calculation, therefore, the dimensioDS of the 
temple, instead of delineating a diminutive building of abou^ 
thirty-six yards long, by twelve wide, and about eighteen aad 
a half high, exhibit a truly magnificent structure, not less 
than one hundred and forty-five yards, two feet nine inches in 
length, forty-eight yards and nearly two feet in breadth, and 
seventy-two yaitls two feet ten inches in height.* These, as 
the learned and judicious author remarks, are dimensions that 
bespeak a magnificence adequate to the intention of the founder 
expressed in these words, ** The house which I build Is greift, 
for great is our God above all Gods ;*' and again ** The house 
which I build is wonderful great.'*t This author, indeed, with 
much good sense, ridicules the supposition that the queen of 
Sheba should be astonished at the magnificence of a building 
-only 36 yards long, and 13 wide, or that 80,000 woodmen 
should be employed in cutting down timber, and 70,000 la. 
bourers in carrying materials, with 80,000 stone masons, aad 
3600 officers t6 superintend the work ; and that all this nume* 
rous band of workmen and superintendents should be occu- 
pied seven years in completing a building, of which the dimea- 
sions were no more than sufficient for a saloon in a nobleman's 
palace.^ It seems highly probable that the ingenious authoTt 

* Rev. Mr. Gabb's Trinia PyramidiSa or disquisitions on the first stan- 
dard of linear measure, p. 117. 

t ^ Chron. chap. 2. 

4 Mr. Oabb has brooght forward much learped and ingenious rcasaa 
ti)g on the subject* and without sdopting his measuies* it wi^ be foond 
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ilXr. Gftbhi bai ekared u|>a diffi^olt point, and aacertuaed the 
.just ditucDsiuns of one of the inott celebrated structurea of 
Uie aucieoi workl. At leaat it miiat be acknowledged, thatbd 
Ims aufficiejuly detected an almoai general error, to excite n 
l^iiiier inquiry. In either case, he baa rendered an esaentaal 
•ervice to ancient biatoiy. If the commpn estimate of the 
I cubit here used be not grossly erroneous, the temple of Jem* 
-salem, that superb niaoMment of Solomon's wealth and mag- 
•ttilicencev notwithatanding its unparalleled display o( splendid 
enbelliahmenta and costly profusion, yras inferior in magnitude 
aot only to the least of our cathedrals, but even to, some of 
tiiur parish churches, and if we examine the dimenuona of bis 
palacea according to the same meaaures, they will not bear 
!m>y comparison with those erected by the princes, the noblen 
men, and many of the commoners of Europe. 

If tiie Jews made no distinguished figure in the arts and 
•sciences, if {Jney were in this respect somewhat inferior to 
'their Egyptian and Babylonian contemporaries, they have, 
|iowever» left us the most elegant specimens of their litera- 
ture. The Hebrew annals are remarkable for their concisc- 
;»esa, simplicity, and precision, and their didactic pieces are 
replete with the most sublime doctrines, as well as with pre- 
.cepts of the purest morality* Their poesy is not excelled 
^ther in brilliancy of ideas, or sublimity of sentiment, by that 
■of any other people ancient or modem. The writings of the 
ptophets are chiefly poetical, with a mixture of prosaic lan- 
.i^jHage, especially were narrative pieces are introduced. Among 
, these, Isaiah is particularly distinguished by energy of diction, 
elevation of thought, and splendor of imagery. ..His writings, 
irhich have not been excelled by the greatest efforts of Gre- 
cian eloquence, remain a lasting monument of the perfection 
of the Hebrew literature. 

Except the Ph<]enicians, noneof the other nations which an- 
, ciently inbabited the spacious country of Syria, appear to have 
at any lime risen to such eminence as to procure them a conspi- 
cuous place in historical commemoration. All that is known of 
them is obtained from the incidental notices in sacred and pro- 

*'dlfiicu1t, if not impossible, to reconcile Che third and fourth verse of the 
' 9d chap. 3 Chnm. 
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fittie historiani, in treating o£ the affairs of the most eclebvat^. 
ed tiaiioii69 the -Awyrians, the BabykmianSf and die Hebrewt* 
la regard to the pettf kiagdomt aad statee of the aoatbem 
parts, the cooaection of their htstorf with that of the Israel^ 
itea affbrda aooh collateral infonnation as may give us a geae-- 
ral •idea of their cttslofns aifd manners. These, however, ara 
dis^usthig rather than interestiag. Profligacy of monJa, bar*' • 
baroos easterns, degrading saperstiiion, and gross idekttry^ 
admittiog^Kcentioiis rites, and requiring haman sacriitces, are^' 
the horrid trails of their national character. With the auieal 
the northern parts of Syria in those early ages, we are almost 
totallQr unacquainted. It is known, however, that thia tract of 
countiy was the seat of a kingdom, of which Damascus waa 
the capital, and which appears to have sometimes been inde« 
pendent and powerful ; but in all probabiltty was often triba- 
tary to the Assyrian monarchs. Syria and Assyria, indeed, are 
frequently confounded by the most ancient historians and g«w 
graphers. On that part of the coast which was known to the 
Greeks by the name of Pho&tiicia, the maritime cities of Tyre 
aad Snion,* those primitive seats of navigation and commerce^ 
are objects highly worthy of attention ; but we have no <fi^ 
tkict knowledge of their affairs. Their history is not the ids* 
tory of conquest, but of commerce, which waa the grand oh« 
ject of their pursuit, the source of their wealth, and even the 
support of their existence. Confined to a narrow territory oor 
the margin of the sea, the Tyrians turned their attentioa ta 
that element, which offered them an extensive and valuabia 
empire, neither obstructed by enemies, nor disputed 1^ rivala* 
Their local cifcumMsnces determiaed their pursuits, and-fona* 
ed their national character. Their early prefieiency maava* 
gation, and several other arts, as well as their extensive cooi* 
mercial plans, are fully demonstrated by Solomon*^ choice of 
Tynan artists for his buUdtngs, and other magnificent workay 
and of their mariners for carrying on his Indian tNMle.t The 

* Of these cities Tfrc is the aioBt oelebrMed, ahhoofh Stdon dur&ig 
a kmg time joined in its commerce. 

t It has already been observed, that M. Rennell does not admit of the 
Tyrians trading to India. Geograph. of Heradot. p. 948. 



Tyriana ahaved wMi E^Tpt the conimerce •( Iiidi% whiob tbef 
carried on by the Red Sea» and the Persian Gulf. The latter 
nnne affbrded theaa the meeattof aopplytog the great niarketa 
of Bahykm and Nhieveb^ where a mianeroua populatioift and an 
eictraTa||;ant luxury roust ^ve created conatant demands. To* 
wio^s the weatf they traded to all the countriea herderin|» cai 
the Mediterranean Sea^ and perhaps had proceeded beyond 
the pillars of Hercules^ in the ages here under consideration.* 
The merchanls of Tyre are, in the scripturci represented as 
priocea» and ranked among the gveat men of the earth. For 
a» account of the multifarious traffic of Tyre, the inquiutive 
reader may tonsult the 97th chapter of the prophet £zeldel» 
lahieh exhibits the moat distinct and comprehenuve riew of 
the commerce of the anciem world, and especially of Tyre ita 
great emporium, that ia any where found in the records of 
antiqiiity. Tyre, alter a siege of thirteen yeara, was taken by 
Nebuchadnessar; but the inhabitants by means of their ship* 
ping escaped with their wealth, and left only naked walls to^ 
A» conquerM-.t They iift^rwarda built new Tyre on a small 
islaQd opposite to the oM city, and only half a mile from the 
continent 

Aak Minor, in those remote agea, comprised many wealthy 
nod powerful states, as appeara from the numerous auxiliaries 
taJlh which their kings furnished the Babylonians in their last 
wmr against the Medes,^ aa well as from the opulence and 
flplendor of Crmsus, the famoua king of Lydia. But aa we 
famre no information concerning the ancient state of those re* 
g^ioos, except what ia collected from mutihoed fragments and 
OQoaaional binu of doubtful authenticity, nothing important of 
imteneadng can be said on so dark and perplexed a subject, 
relating to so early a period. 

The concracted Tiew, here exhibited, involrea the history 
Bet only of the countries which now constitute the Asiatic 
|mrt of the Ottoman empire, but also of all Aaia aa &r as it ie 

* The Phttiuciaiw are said to have founded Cadiz in Spwa, about 1000 
years befoK the Chriftian era. Vellei. Paterc. lib. 1 cap. 32. 

t Trade with Babylon and India is not expiessly mentioned in the Tfth 
chapter of £zefciel» altfaougb highly probable. 

4 Xe#phoD ubi supra. 
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known, umtl the subTeMon of the Babylonian and the estaUtsh* 
nientof the PerstMi monarchy. After thia great event CyaxareSi 
called jn scripture Darius the Mede, became soTereign of the 
extensive dominions of Babylon and Media, and after reigning 
two years, was succeeded by Cyras the Persian, his nepheW) 
who hud commanded his r armies, and achieved those gfteat 
conquests. Persia, first mentioned in history by the name of 
Elum, had scarcely been noticed from the time of Abraham 
and Chedorlaomer, uniil that of Cyrus.* Previous to the 
reign of this monarch, it appears to have been governed by 
its own princes, but dependent on Media. It would here be 
in vain to discuss the different opinions of ancient historiaos, 
relative to the origin of Cyras. Rejecting, however, the ro- 
mantic account of Herodotus,! the only probable supposition' 
is, that he was the son of Cambysis, a Persian pnnce, aad«f 
Mandane, daughter of Astyages, king of the Medes, «id coo- 
aequently sister of Cyaxares, or Darius, his son and successor. 
Cyrus having ascended the throne after the death of his unclei 
saw his vast empire, which included Persia, with all the eoui^ 
tries now constituting the Asiatic part of Turkey, settled in p»- 
found peace, and reigned seven years without any rival in power. 
This prince issued the famous edict for the restoration of the 
Jews, which was, after much opposiUon atid intrigue, carried 
into execution in the manner recorded in 8criptiire4 Historic 
are as much divided in their accounts of the death of Cyrus, 
as in those of his birth, and their contradictory relations only 
. serve as a caution against the doubtful details of ancient histo* 
ry. We may, however, safely reject the extravagant tale ti 
Herodotus, wliose information relative to Persian affairs ap- 
pears to have been extremely erroneous. Had Cyrus been 
slain in Scythia, and his body mangled as they relate, it it 
diffici^lt to conceive how it should have been recovered out of 
the hands of tiie barbarians, and interred at Pasaganda in Per- 
sia. All writers, however, agree that he was buried in that 

* GeneaU» ch. 4 Joseph. Antiq. jud. lib. S. 

t Herod lib 1 cap lOr, «cc. 

4 Vide Ncbemiah, £zra, Daniel, Esdras and Joseph. Antlq. Judaic 
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jk^Qh mud his tomb wa$ to be seen in tbe Ume of Alcocaoder.* 
It isy therefoa«, the most reaionable to adopt the sober evi* 
dence ^of Xenophon, who a^ys that he died in peuce, and 
covered with glory.f Cyrus appears to have been one of the 
^lostaccoiDpUsbed) as well as the most successful heroes of 
antiqui^r* 

Asiatic Turkey* cosstituting a part of the Persian empire 
ijoring the space of about 200 years, which elapsed from the 
time of Cyrus to ttiat of Alexander, its history is involved in 
that of Persia, and distinctly considered does not afford any 
strikiog or memorable events* These countries, toH;ether 
with, the rest of the empire, were divided into satrapies or 
yice«royalties, each of which paid an annual tribute4 In this 
manner they remained tolerably tranquil under the Persian 
l^ovemment* The Jews lived peaceably under the protection 
of the Peraianst enjoying their own laws, and being governed 
bf their sanhedrim and high priest. The Ionian cities on the 
coast of Asia Minor, for a time enjoyed the same privileges, bat 
at last having engaged in a revolt in the reign of Darius Hy stas» 
pes, the7 were finally reduced. The assisunce which the 
Athenians had on this occa&ion afforded the lonians^ gave rise 
to the famous wars between Persia and Greece. The revolt of 
BabyloDy which happened in the same reign, also requires a 
commemoration in this place* as that city was within the limits 
of tbe countries h^re under consideration* The Persian mo- 
oarchs had not only imposed heavy taxes on the Babylonianst 
t>ut also removed the royal residence from Babylon to Suza, a 
measure which greatly diminished the grandeur of the former 
city, so late the ^lendid queen of the east The Babylonians, 
therefor^ taking advantage of the troubles which had agitated 
Persia on occasion of the death of Cambyses,and the unsettled 
/state of the empire in consequence of the Magian conspiracy, 

* See oh this subject Curtius, Plutarch, and Arrian, and particularly 
Strabo. Geog. lib. 5. 

t According to Xenophon's account, Cyrus was forty years of age 
when he took the command of the army, sixty-one when he captured 
3sbylon, and about seventy when he died Cyroped. lib. 1 p 7 and ft. 

} For the twenty satrapiea of the Persian empire, see Rennell's Geo- 
j^rtlA. oCHeTodot.sect 11. 
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«id die tubseqacnt nuirder of SmeniU) b«d|»ro9UedintiiMii8t 
magasiaes of provisiomH and ofeoijr erected the standard of 
iwolL Darius Hjrstaapea beifig farmky established oo the 
throney put himself at the head of the whole force of Persia^ 
and laid siege to Babjlon.* The cidcens seeing theaiieWea 
dosely blockaded by so oanierous a force, thought of nothiflg 
but wearfing out the enemy by sopportiog a long siege, and 
waiting the chance of fitvourable contingencies. In order to 
prevent the consumption of their provisions^ they took the 
most barbarous resolution recorded in history, and carried it 
Into execution with rigorous exactness. They agreed to ni 
themselves of unnecessary mouths by a general massacre ef 
dd men, women, and children. Fathers, mothers, wives, chil- 
dren, and sisters, were put to death without disdncdon.or 
mercy. Notwithstanding the propensity whkh the Babyls* 
mans had to poligamy, each citlxen was allowed to keep only 
one single wife and one maid-servant to do the necessary 
/ work.* 

In consequence of this barbarous policy, the revoltera 
thought themselves in a condition to set the whole power of the 
Persian empire at defiance. Darius having laid a whole year 
and eight months before Babylon, without being able to make 
any impression on its impregnable fortifications, endeavoured, 
by variotts stratagems, to make himself master of the city. 
Among these, be did not neglect to attempt the scheme which 
had formerly succeeded so well with Cyrus ; but the vigilance 
of the Babylonians rendered all his efforts ineflfectaal. He 
began at last to despair of success, when Zopyrus, one of his 
prmcipal generals, put him in possession of the place by a sin- 
gular stratagem. Having cut off his own nose and ears, and 
cruelly mangled his body, he fled in this condition to the Babylo- 
nians, pretending to have received this barbarous treatment from 
Ehirius, and imploring their protection and means of revenge. 
The citizens seeing a man of his distinction so shockingly 
mangled, gave implicit credit to his story, and entrusted him 
with the command of some troops. Having made some suc- 
cesafoi sallieS) he obtained their entire confidence^ and at tesl 

• Herodot. lib. 3. 



Sband an oppc^tunity of letting the Persians into the eity** 
Darius having thus obtained possession of Babylon^ put 3|0QO 
of the principal citizens to dea)Ji by the excruciating punish* 
ment of impaling, and almost demolished its celebrated italkt 
seducing them from the heij^ht of 200 to that of 50 cubits, the 
altitude mentioned by Strabo.f This second capture of Ba- 
^bylon was also the second step towards its destructioDy being a 
blow far more fatal than its conquest by Cyrus. 

The history of Asiatic Turkey, from this period to the fall 
of the Persian empire, presents nothing worthy of commemo* 
ration. On the Macedonian invasion, the position of those 
countries naturally exposed them to the first attacks of the 
enemy. The provinces were therefore successively subdued 
by the conquering arms of Alexander, The city of Tyre^ 
which after its destruction by Nebuchadnezzar had, as already 
observed, been rebuilt, not as before on the coast of the conti* 
nent, but on an island half a mile distant from the shore, by. 
sustaining a siege of seven months, greatly impeded the pro- 
gress of the Macedonian conqueror. Alexander caused an 
immense mole to be constructed, which at length united the 
island with the continent ; and Tyre was obliged to submit to 
his victorious arms. From the vigorous resistance of the Ty- 
rians, it seems that they had enjoyed great liberty under the 
Persians, and were strongly attached to their government. 
Gaza was another of the cities of Syria, which made the most 
vigorous resistance against the Greeks.| Jerusalem submit, 
ted without opposition ; and the Jews obtained a confirmation 
of their privileges.^ Alexander, after having completed the 
conquest of the Persian empire, made Babylon his residence 
and the capital of his dominions. The central^ position of that 
ancient city, almost equally distant from the Hellespont and 
the Indus, rendered it extremely suitable for that purpose. 

The death of Alexander and the division of his empire gave 
rise to numerous revolutions in these countries. In another 

* Herodot. lib. 3. cap. 150 to 158. 

t Strabo, lib. 6. Rennell does not think that the walls were ever any 
liigber than fifty cubita, or twenty-five yards. Geog. of Herodot. p. 26^ 
\ Quintus Curtiufl, lib. 4.»Plutarcb in Aleiandro. 
§ Joseph. Antiq. Judaic. 
VOL. IV. 21 
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place I have exhibited a sketch of the convHi«]ODS which agT^ 
tated Asia during those cootests between the Macedonian 
generals. It is therefore unnecessary to repeat the relation or 
the remarks already made.* The noble and successful strug* 
gle of the Jews for their liberties, under the conduct of those 
celebrated patriots and heroes, Judas Maccabeus and his bre- 
thren, with the establishment of the second Jewish monarchy 
in that illustrious family, are events amply detailed in the 
Book of Maccabees and the works of Fiavius Joseph us. The 
northern provinces of Syria, with part of Assyria and of A^ 
Minor, remained under the dominion of the Greek princes, the 
descendants of Alexander's generals, till the Grecian kingdom 
of Asia was conquered by the Roinans. But Persia, with Chal- 
dea, and the greatest part of Assyria, were seized by the Par* 
thians, %vho put an end to the kingdom of the Seleucidae, and 
erected a new empire about A. A. C. 360. During the period 
which that kingdom existed, the seat of its government had 
been removed from Babylon to Scleucia, a city founded by Se- 
leucusfwho seized those countries on the partition of Alexan* 
der's empire. Seleucia stood about thirty geographical, or 
thirty-four and two thirds British miles north-north *east from 
Babylon, but the distance between the two cities was about 
forty-four Roman miles by the road.f From the aera of it» 
foundation in A. A. C. 293, may be dated the final decline of 
Babylon,^ ^hich till that period was large and opulent. It 
is seasonable to suppose, that as materials for building are 
scatce in that country, and the conveyance by water was easy^ 
a great part of those of Babylon were gradually removed 19 
Seleucia, in propprtion as the latter city increased in popula- 
tion and tlie former was abandoned by its inhabitants.$ Its- 
massy walls and stupeadoos structi^es would indeed afibrd an 
ample supply of brick for that purpose. During a long time 
after the overthrow of the Grecian kingdom, the city of Seleu- 
cia remained an independent Greek republic, although the 
Parthian dominions extended almost to its gates ; and in the 

• Letters on Ancient History. 

t RenneU»s Geog. of Herod, p. 350. | Ibid. 386^ 

$ Ibid. p. 363--36r. 
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time of Pliny it contained about 600,000 inhabitants.* Seleu- 
cia was destroyed by the Romans, A. D. 165, during their wars^ 
with the Parthians,t and its ruins undoubtedly contributed td 
furnish materials for the building of Bagdad. Ctesiphon, 
famous in Roman history, stood on the east side of the Tigris 
at the distance of about three miles from Seleucia, which was 
on the western side of that river.| This place, which was 
formerly a village, was, in consequence of being the frequent 
residence of the Parthian "kings, who spent a great part of the 
year in encampments, gradually raised to the rank of a city^ 
and became the capital of their empire. It has perished, how- 
ever, in its turn ; but some lofty walls and ruinous towers, the 
remains of the stately palace of Chosroes, are monuments of 
its ancient greatness.§ Such has been the rise and fall of those 
three celebrated cities. Their ruins are barely visible. Those 
t>f Babylon exhibit only shapeless masses, rising in the form 
of hills, spread over a vast extent of ground, and in many places 
enveloped in woods and coppices. The heap which is sup. 
posed to be the remains of the temple and tower of Belus, is 
about sixty yards in height, and not distinguishable as the re- 
mains of a structure erected by human hands, except by the 
bricks* earthen vessels, marbles, statues, 8cc. that are found 
in it by digging.{| The Arabian town of Hellah, containing 
10,000 or 12,000 inhabitants, is situated within the inclosure 
of ancient Babylon, and built out of its ruins. The centre of 
Babylon appears to be about £fty British miles nearly soutk 
from Bagdad. < 

Syria being reduced under the Roman power, the Jews, 
divided into different factions, called in that cor.v|uering peo- 

• Tacit Annals, fib. 11.— Plin. Hist. Nat. lib. 6. cap. 26. 

t Eutrop. lib. S, and Dion. lib. 71. Neither of these aathon, how- 
•eTer, relates the trmntaction with perspicuity. 

f Pliny, ubi supra. 

$ Irwin's Trav. vol. 2. p. 351, &c.— Jackson's Journey from India, p. 
"86. The palace of Chosroes was built of bricks brought from Babylon. 
RennelPs Geog. of Herodot. p. 377. 

% Rennell's Geog. of Herodot. sect. 14. which is entirely dedicated to 
an inquiry into the situation, dimcnsionfi, population, public edifices 
fiiios, &c. of ancient Babylon. • 
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pie to settle their disputes. Jerusalem W8s in consequence 
taken by Ponipey ; and Judea, togeUier with the rest of Syria^ 
was reduced to a Roman {vovince. A third Jewish kingdom^ 
however, was erected by the Romans, and Herod, the son of 
Antipater, the Idumean, was made king. After tiie reign of 
Agrippa, his grandson, the monarchy was again abolished, and 
Judea made a province of the Roman empire. During the 
reigns of these princes, Jerusalem and Judea were in a fiou« 
rishing state, the kings being consMered as friends and allies 
of Rome, and reigning in peace under her protection. 

The reign of the first of these princes, Hefod the Great, 
at the same time that Augustus governed the Roman empire, 
is for ever memorable, as being the period in which the na- 
tivity of Jesus Christ took place. This great event, more im- 
portant in its consequences than any other chat has ever murk* 
ed the annals of the world, has produced a revolution in hu* 
man ideas and in human circumstances, more decisive, more 
extensive, more durable, and certainly more beneficiu], tliun 
all others that are recorded in history. It has produced an 
entire new order of things, afforded new hopes, and opened 
new prosp^s to the human race, extended the views of men, 
and enlarged the sphere of the intellectual world. In coni'- 
parison with this grand revolution, in the general state and 
ideas of mankind, the rise and fall of empires are events wliich 
sink into insignificancy.* The preaching and crucifixion of 
Jesus at Jerusalem, and the propagation of Christianily from 
that capital of Judea into almost every part of the world, are 
events too well known to be further displayed in this compen- 
dium. But the rejection of their promised Messiah, entailed 
on the Jews such dreadful calamities as have ever since been 
regai^ded as visible marks of Divine vengeance. Oppressed 
by the Roman governors, agitated by factions of profligate 
snalecontents, and apparently impelled by a judicial infatua- 
tion, the great council of Jerusalem took the desperate resolu- 
tion of entering on a war with that power, which had conquered 
the whole civilized world. The issue was not less disastrous 
than the measure was desperate. After suffering all the hor- 

* See the author's Letters on Ancient History for more ample rcflcc- 
tioas on this subject 
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tors of foreign and civil war, Judea was at length subdued. 
Jerusalem was taken by storm, the city was totally demolish- 
ed; its superb temple, which had been rebuilt by Herod the 
Great in an extraordinary style of magnificence, was levelled 
-with the ground ; and the loss of lives exceeded every thing 
recorded on similar occasions in ancient or modem history.* 
This war, begun by Vespasian and finished by Titus, put a 
final period to the national existence of the Jews, who were 
finally dispersed into all parts of the globe, still remaining a 
distinct people, and to this very day, exhibiting a strong pre- 
sumptive proof of the Divine mission of Jesus of Nuzareth. 
The Jewish historian informs us, that the city of Jerusalem 
4ras about four miles in compass, and gives a very particular 
description of its towers, castles, and fortifications, as well as 
of its magnificent temple, which served at once as a sanctuary 
and a fortress.f But we have no means of estimating its or* 
diaary population. From the numbers which perished in the 
siege, no computation can be made ; Jerusalem was the great 
rendezvous of the armed bands from all parts of Judea, and 
the point where the whole military force of the nation was at 
lai(t concentrated. ' The siege also being formed' at the time 
of the paschal solemnity, vast crowds of people, who had come 
from all parts of the country for the celebration of that festi- 
val, were shut in by the Roman armies, without a possibility 
of retreat. 

Asiatic Turkey being now entirely reduced Into Roman 
provinces, and from this time successively composing a part 
of the Roman, the Byzantine,! the Saracen^ and Ottoman em- 
pires, must be considered as a whole, without any regard to 
its ancient divisions. The events of its history must conse- 
quently be viewed in subordination to Uie revolutions of those 
powerful states, to which it has been successively subject. 

* According to Josephus no fewer than 1,100,000 of the Jewish nation 
were destroyed in this war, of whom the greatest part appear to have 
perished in tlie siege of Jerusalem. Joseph, de Bello Judaico. 

t Josepiius de Bello Judaico. 

* It may not be amiss to observe, that after the fall of the western 
empire, the other part of which Constantinople remained the capiut, is 
by writers indifferently denominated the eastern Greek or Byzantine 
empire. 
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During the existence of the Koinans, and afterwards of the 
Greek or eastern empire, these countries were generally in a 
flourishing state, although, like all frontier provinces, some*- 
times exposed to the Parthian, and afterwards to the Persian 
invasions. After the establishment of Christianity by Con- 
stantine, Jerusalem was re-edified, and became a splendid 
Christian city. The church of the Holy Sepulchre, erected 
by imperial piety and munificence, attracted the devotion of 
Christians, as the temple had formerly done that of the Jews. 
Pilgrimages soon rose into vogue, and Jerusalem, or its envi- 
rons, became the pious or fashionable retreat of the devout and 
opulent, Thp emperor, Julian, impelled by his hatred to 
Christianity, attempted the re-edification of the Jewish tem- 
ple ; but was either compelled by a miracle, or induced by 
the Persian war, to abandon the undertaking. Historians of 
gi*eat reputation relate, that subterraneous fires, bursting out 
from the foundations in a terrific manner, destroyed the work 
as fast as it advanced, and finally caused it to be relinquished. 
It must be confessed, that ancient history, both Pagan and 
Christian, by its multiplication of miracles, disgusts the Intel- ' 
ligent and reasoning mind ; but it must also be acknowledged, 
that the supernatural frustration of this remarkable undertak* 
ing is much better authenticated, and was also a fact which 
lay far more open to investigation, than the greatest part of 
those miraculous events, which interested or superstitious wri- 
ters have related for the amusement of credulous readers. Ju- 
lian i^ universally allowed to have had this design greatly at 
heart ; and it is difficult to assign a political cause for its re- 
linquishment. His preparations for the Persian war can scarce- 
ly be deemed a sufficient reason for interrupting such a work. 
The presence of an emperor is not necessary to the building 
of a temple.* 

After a series of those ordinary occurrences which are met 
with in all political histories, these countries were destined to 
undergo, in the seventh century, rapid and extraordinary re- 
volutions. Phocas, the centurion, having, about the year 602, 

* Mr. Gibbon, altbough no friend to any thing that favours Chris- 
tianity, finds himself puzzled by this piece of history. Dec. Rom, Emp* 
vol. 4- 
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«5iiq>ed the throne of Constantinople and murdered the em- 

peror, Maurice, with his whole family, Chosroes, king of Per* 
sia, who had been under great obligations to the friendship of 
Maurice, refused to recognise the title of the usurper. This 
gave rise to a war between the Greek and the Persian em- 
pires, which, in regard to the animosity and vigour with which 
it was carried on, the magnitude of its events, and the^ impor- 
tance of its consequences, claims a distinguished place in his- 
tory. Chosroes rendered himself master of the Roman pos- 
sessions in Mesopotamia, passed the Euphrates, and captured 
several cities of Syria. During these transactions, Heracliua, 
son of the exarch or governor of Assyria, conducting a fleet 
and an army to Constantinople, deposed Phocas, and having 
put him to death, ascended the throne of the Byzantine em- 
pire. Tlie accession of Phocas Iiad furnished a cause or pre- 
text of the war ; but his deposition and death did not put a 
stop to hostilities. Heraclius mounted the throne A. D. 610, 
at which time the Persian monarch had carried his arms far 
into Syria, and made himself master of its capital, Antioch» 
The intolerant zeal of the magi converted a quarrel of policy 
ibto a war of religion. The animosity of the Jews against the 
Christians seconded their invidious representations; and the 
savage fury of the Arabs contributed, in no small degree, to 
the excesses committed by the Pe/sian armies. In 614, Je- 
rusalem was taken by assault; the sepulchre of Christ, and 
the superb churches erected *by Constantine and Helena, were 
destroyed or greatly defaced, and an incredible number of the 
Christian inhabitants were massacred by the Arabians and the 
Jews attached to the Persian armies. Damascus likewise sub- 
mitted to Chosroes ; and that conqueror having directed his 
march into Africa, Egypt, which had 1,000 years before been 
subject to the Persians, was, in 616, again subdued by their 
victorioua arms. During these transactions another army ad- 
vanced through Asia Minor, and having completed the con* 
quest of that country as far as the Bosphorus, the Persian em- 
pire was once more extended from the banks of the Tigris 
and the Euphrates to its ancient western limits under the suc- 
cessors of Cyrus. A Persian army remained during the space 
of ten years encamped «t Chalcedon, on the eastern side of 
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tUe Bosphorusy opposite to Constaatinople ; and had Chosroe» 
possessed aDy naviU forces the Byzautiue empire must nov 
have been brought to its final termiiuuion. 

At this tremendous crisis^ Heraciius, despairing of the 
safciy of his capital^ had determined on removing to Carthage. 
Bui the patriarch remonstmting against the measure, and ex* 
erting the powers of religion in the cause of his country, con- 
ducted like emperor to the church of St. Sophia, and extorted 
from him a solemn oath, on the altar of the Supreme Being, 
that he would live and die with his people. The Persian 
monarch would not consent to any peace, but on the most 
ignonunious terms ; and Heraclius prepared to equal the ac« 
tlous of Caesar. It would have been the last step of impru- 
dence to attack the Persian camp at Chalcedon, as the loss of 
a battle within sight of the capital might have proved fatal to 
the empire. But the Greeks were masters of the sea, and a 
fleet of gallies and store-ships was assembled in the harbour. 
Witli this naval force, Heraclius resolved to transport himself 
and his army into those parts where the enemy did not expect 
an attack. Having recommended his children to the &ith of 
the people, vested the civil and military power in the most 
proper hands, and authorized the patriarch and senate to de* 
fend or surrender the capita] as exigencies might require, the 
emperor embarked with his forces on the boldest expedition 
ever undertaken since the days of Hannibal and Scipio. De* 
scending the Hellespont, he landed on the confines of Syria, 
and acting in every particular the part of a consummate gene- 
ral, inspired his soldiers with the same courage and patriotism 
by which he was animated. Penetrating through Cilicia to tlie 
mountrins of Taurus, by skilful manoeuvres he defeated the 
Persians, 9fxd convinced the world that their arms were not 
invincible. After a successful and glorioua campaign, ho 
placed his troofi^ in winter quarters, and returned to bis capital 
in order to prepare for a second expedition. Having mustered 
a select band, he again embarked, but pursuing a different 
route, he sailed from Constantinople by the Black Sea to Tre- 
bisoi'd ; and assembling his forces, which had wintered in 
thojic regions, he marched against Chosroes, who retreated on 
hi:i approach. Two succoasive campaigns were signalized by 



tibt Mpal rapid G«m|iieiU 4m the p«rt of BkfadiQ% who» ia 
fttvcagc fmr the wjmies done to hi^feUgton and empire, « very 
vbere extioguiabed dM mcred fire, demoliaiied the tempftee 
ef the maffi^ end destMyted the aiiUies of Cbosroee, who had 
«r*ogafted to hwmetf divine hoBOurs* The totel destroctiefi 
oi OnMB, the btrth-phc e of Zotoeuor, was aleo a just retalU* 
taeo of the cehunitiea tntected by the Peraiaos on Jeroaelem. 
DUfing theae operetiooa 50,000 Greek captives were deli* 
VMod, bnd ia their grateftil acdamafeiDiis, Heraciius undoubt- 
edly experienced the most pleasing sensations that victory 
could give. Puraning with ardour hb well*concerted and 
•ttcceasfttl phm of opeations, he drove the Persians qiute out 
ol the field* and compelled them to shut themselves up in the 
fimified eitiea of Assyria and Media, after a vast number eC 
their satmpsy and the flower of their martial youth, were either 
•tain or made prisoners. In a battle Ibughi on the banks of 
the Saras, in Cilida, the emperor is said to have slain a Per* 
abn of a gigantic siae, whoni he threw into the river. After 
a hmg and snceessM expedifion of three years, he returned 
to Constantiao|de, to recdve the applauses of a grateful people. 
A bAoody and ruinous war of twenty years, bad by this time 
wasted the resources of the two empires: Chosroes, however, 
resolved to make one desperate effort, and exhausted the re- 
maining strength of his dominions in new levies. His vast 
mkitary fi>rce' was divided into three formidable bodies, one 
oi which was destined to act against Heraclius ; the second 
was stationed to prevent itta^ junction with his brother Then- 
dorus ; and the third reinforced the camp at Chalcedon, in 
order to make, in conjunction with the Avars, who then pes* 
sessed Hungary and the adjacent countries, a desperate attack 
on Constantinople. In the year 636, an army of 80,000 Avars 
advanced, and completely invested the metropolis of the eas- 
tern empire. The shores of Europe and Asia were covered 
with the hostile banners ; and during ten successive days 
Constantinople sustained the formidable assaults of the Avars. 
These barbarians, in their wars with the empire, had made 
epnsidetable progress in the arts of attack ; but the Greeks, 
better skilled in the management of various engines, con* 
stantly repulsed them with prodigfous slaughter. The Con* 
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tliuninopaiitan g^iiileys, comniaadiiig the QMf>lioni3» devtrof «1 
the SlavboifM) canoes$and rendered the Persimntyoothe Attatk 
shore, idle spttotfttors of the defeat of. their allies. The Avar^ 
ait last, wearied out with continued and uselew efforts, dis- 
gusted with iU sQCcessy and beginning to want provisions, were, 
desirous of leaving this scene of slaughter \ and tiieii: chagSDi 
or chief, seeing liimseif in danger of being forsake by. bis 
vassals, was obliged to give the signal for raising the , siegCp 
Thus Constanti|iople triumphed over the barbarian force of 
Europe and Asia. 

.Heraclius,4n the mean while, renewing his operations la 
the distant regions bordering on the Euxine and Caspian Sesst 
0nga}?ed in his service 40,000 Chozars.* The most signal 
success attended bis well concerted plans. On the. b|u>ks of 
the Tigris, in or near the place where Nineveh once stood, a 
battle was fought, which decided the fate of the war. The vast 
army of the Persians was almost entirely cut to pieces ; and 
Rhfisates, their general, is said to have fallen by the emperor'a 
own hand.. Heraclius, by rapid marches, adv-anced to the 
royal palace of Dastagard, a place of extraordinary wealth and 
ttwgnificenee. This seat of re^al luxury bebg plundered and 
homt, the victorieus Greeks still advanced, extending their 
conquests, and recovering great numbers of (uisonerss The 
pnnid monarch of Persia, who bad constantly rejected all oyer* 
tUMs of peaces seeing fire and sword carried into the very heact 
of his dominions,^ shut himself up in the fortifications of Ctesi*. 
phon. Broken with age and misfortune, and perceiving symp* 
terns of ^is approaching dissolution^ he resolved to place on 
the throne Merdassa, his favorite son. But Sirocs resolving 
both to assert and anticipate bis right of primogeniture, con- 
spired with the Setraps, dethroned his father, and threw hiia 
into a dungeon, where the unfortunate monarch soon exiwred. 
Whether grief, hunger, or torture, put a period to his exist- 
ence, is unknown. Sirocs having massacred his eighteen 
brothers, ascended the Persian throne, aiKl immediately con* 
eluded a peace with Heraclius. All prisoners were restoredy 
ttdd the ancient boundaries of the Greek and Persian empires 

• The Chozars were a powerful Turkish or Tartarian tribe. De 
Guigne^s Hist, des Huns, torn. 2. part 2. 



HftTt establMed. Restitution wa» also made of the wood ofr 
tile crms, which Chosroes hiKt ctmiod from Jerusaloon. , He*, 
melius retttraed to ConstMtinople covered with welWe«nied 
glory, and hailed by all ranks of his subjects us the saTiourof 
Ids country * He went the next year to Jerusalem, to altoiid 
at the restitution of the cross to the holy sopuichre ; and th# 
identity of the relic being attested by the prudent patriarchs . 
it again atuticted the resort of pilgrims. 

Such was the termination of one of the ioogestf as well as 
the most ol>stinate and sanguinary contests recorded in his* 
tory ; but its uldroate consequences were not yet discovered, 
nor even suspected. Constantinople had reduced her Persiao 
rival to such a state of depression v as 8eeme<^to promise a long 
security from any attack on the side of Asia. But political 
science is unable to investigate the decrees of Divine Provi* 
dence ; nor could the contracted sphere of human fbrestglit 
comprehend the distant view of the stngoiar revolution a hat 
was about to take place in human affairs. The external foria^ 
i^hitions, and boundsries of the two empires, hadund^gone no 
alteration ; but their vitals were exhausted by this long and 
destructive contest; and their weakness contributed lo the 
rise and aggrandizement of a pow«r, till then unknown in th^ 
world. 

The Arabians, previous to the period now under ooostden^ 
tibn, had scarcely been noticed in the history of nations. 
Sometimes, indeed, their rapacious bands have contributed W 
swell the numbers, and augment the disorders of the. Babyla. 
liian,t Persian, or other foreign armies ;t and sometimes nume- 
rous hordes, issuing out of their extensive wildernesses^ by 
tbeif desultory invasions, have struck terror into the adjacent 
countries. The neighbouring nations frequently experienced 
their ravages ; bat the annals of the world did not record any 

.^. The lelatiSQ of this important war is abridged from ch. 46. of Gib- 
bon's. Use. Rom. ILiBp. who appears to have carefully esuimined and 
compared the original auihors, 

f Xenophon Cyropedia, lib. 1. 

^ Joseph. Antiq. Jud and de Bello Judaico, in various places. The 
.great army which invaded ^udea in the reign of Asa, appears to have 
come firom Arabia. 
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df their cdnquesti. Previous to the seiveAth cieHWy^ the4dl[h 
tory of the Arabians was ^at of rapacious indepcndenoa. 
Divided into fmmerous tribes, heiteriof^ round their extensive 
deserts,' or penetrating^ Into their inmost recesses, in seanrh«f 
a few fertiie spots interspersed in the boundless waste, tfai^ 
have in all ages led a pastoral and wandering Kfe. From the 
times of remote antiquity, however, towns and cities exists 
in the southern part, as well as near the shores of ttie ReQ 
Sea and the Persian Gulf. In these a profitable trade wik 
carried on by caravans between the Persian Gulf and i(te * 
fertile countries of £A:ypt and Syria. Among the chief of 
these cities, were Medina and Mecca. The latter in par* 
Ocular, although ' situated in an ungrateful soH, was groi^ 
rich by commerce and rapine. Above five centuries pre- 
vious to this period, a celebrated writer had remarked, iMn 
the attention of the Arabians was equatfy directed to thesb 
two different pursuits.* Mecca was a republic, in which the 
trii)e of Korelsh appear to have had an ascendency similur tm 
that which the Medici possessed at Florence.t Whether 
Mahomet was of this eminent tribes or of a plebeian origin, Is 
uncertain and equally unimportant. Whatever might be hb 
extraction, his property was small. He engaged himself as^ 
servant to a rich widow of Mecca, who bestowed on hitn her 
hand and her fortune, and raised him to the rank of an opuleiit 
ciiixen. He is said to have been a man of extraorcfinaty bodlfy^ 
and mental accomplt$hments. The former pifft of this cha- 
racter is probable, the latter is unquestionable. The endoer. 
ments of his mind, however, were the gtts of nature, not of 
education, since, as it is asserted, lie was wholly illiterate .f' 

Such was the man, who was destined to effect the greatest 
revolution in human ideas, as well as in human irfTairs, that tas 
ever taken place since the establishment of Christianity. In- 

^ IHiny Hist. Nat. lib. vi. cap. 32.-«-Pridheaiix'a Life oTMihomet^ 
vol. 5. 

t Mschiavel's HUt. Florence, book 7 and B. 

4 See note on this subject in Gibbon's Dec. RoiQ. £mp. ch. 50. For 
the extraction and rise of the Arabian prophet, see Prideaux's Life of 
Maliomet, and Gagnier Vie de A^ahom. torn. 1. with the narrative nf 
Ahalfeda in bis preface. 



apifai- by- x tt w i iwa w anbitioo» he wiifidr^w to A/cavp^aboM) 
Ihfve aoiiM from iJbe cUir* and having there spent some time 
m Aiknt cootempUMon, annouoced himself «, prophet of U^e 
Aiosi l4gb« «m1 prockimecl the reJi^on of the.Kqnai, Tbp 
cdif^im then prevailing in Arabia was Zabai^, whicht as in 
Ulli other comiiries* had dci;enemted into the grossest idoUtt7. 
ffiach trihe^each familyt had its particular rites and object qf 
WfTship. But an universal temple) called the kaaba^ or boJ^ 
JMMm^ hadf irom time imoiemoriaU existed at Mecca. HitUfr 
4Mch tribe had introduced its domestic worship^and tlus.cei^- 
Araied AraUanpamheon was lUled with idols of all the difie- 
.vent ahapes that fantastic superstition could form or i^nagine. 
.The oriieiD of tlu» kaaba is uoknown; but it may reasonal^ 
claim a high antiquiiy. All Arabia revered its superior sane- 
.illy I and in the laat monjLh of each year, the city snd temple 
of Mecca were. crowded with pilgrims, a custom which the 
lEorunbas confirmed. But universal toleration, together with 
.WiciviUaed fraedomf prevailed in Arabia ; and whil^ the adj^«- 
cent Gonntrica were shaken with the storms of c^quest ai^ 
jaod ^rannyt the victims of political and religious oppression, 
took refuge in the deep recesses of those extensive desert- 
In the reigns of Titus ond Adriap, great numbers of Jews b^ 
jpetirod bio Ai»bia» and Christies of all the persecuted secis 
liad sought the same calm retreat. Arabia, therefore, dispiair- 
fNl a mixture of Pagans, Jews, and ChrisUans, of 4(11 sects and 
denominations. Mahomet, although destitute of literature, 
Jiad studied the book of nature and of man, and conceived the 
,£reat design of inatituting a religion that might unite all the 
Arabians under its banners; and his scheme was admirably 
calculated for that purpose. His observations on the state of 
the world, might convince him that idolatry was not only an 
upreasonabley byt. a declining system. His naturally strong 
understanding and sound judgment, would enable him to per. 
ceivo Hhe existence of one Supreme and sole Deity to be so 
rational an article of belief, that no permanent system of reli- 
gion could be esubiiahed, except on that solid basis. By tes- 
tifying his regard for the scriptures, and acknowledging the 
prophetic character and divine mission of Moses and Jesus, he 
lessened the prejudices of the Jews and Christians against his 
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doctme, nHule fak recornmendatiofi, and praedee <of pMjW, 
iastingt and mass, acquired him the reputaticMi of sQperM 
sancti^f . Comprising in his grand design a military, as weH 
as a religious system, he promised a paradise of sensual de- 
lights, to aii who should &li in the cause of his faith. Hi 
allowed potigamy, to wluch he knew the Arabiatis to l>e strong^ 
inclined; but he reprobated drunkenness, to which they had 
ittuch less propensity. Coosideriiig intoxicatioa as a vice da» 
grading to human nature, and incompatlbie with a capaciqf 
for great undertakings, he resolved to take away the tempii^ 
tion to a habit so pernicious, by prohibiting the use of inehii> 
ating liquors. To investigate all the particulars of his systesi, 
would lead to a tedious prolixity ; and it suffices ta obeervk, 
that they were admirably adapted to the ideas and circling 
stances of his countrymen. His preteuuons. however, to a 
ccelestial authority^ excited the jealousy of the ciiixens ef 
Mecca, and a powerful faction expelled liim from his iiativt 
city. In the year of the Christian aera 6S3, the memorable 
epoch of the Hegira, Mahomet, with his friend Abubekar, and 
a few other followers, escaping from Mecca, fled to Medimt 
where he assumed the military, as well as the prophetic cte- 
racter. Having made many proselytes in that place, he aaaen- 
bled a determined and daring band, inspired with emhuaiasiB) 
and animated with the eipectation of a paradise of sensual da^ 
lights, which he promised to all his followers, but with a supe^- 
rior degree of glory and pleasure to those who should fall in 
tiie cause of the koran. This was the first vital spark of the 
empire of the Arabs. Here he assumed the exercise of the 
regal, as well as of the sacerdotal function ; and declared him* 
self authorized to use force as well as persuasion, in order to 
propagate bis doctrines. Liberty of conscience was graxntd 
to Christians and Jews, on condition of the payment of tribute; 
but to idolators, no other alie mat! ve was left but conversioi^ar 
the sword. The spoils of war were regulated by a dirine law : 
a fifth part was at the disposal of the prophet ; the rest was 
divided among the soldiers. A double share was alh:>wed to 
the cavalry ; and the portion due to the slain devolved to their 
widows and orphans.* By inculcating) in the most absolute 

* Reland Dis^rt Miscell. torn. 3. dissert 10. 
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tMM^y thedoetriiiM of fate and prede3tinatioii> heeuingvisbdl 
Ifee principlea of fear, and exalted the courage of hia foUowere 
into a dauntless confidence. By impreasing slrongly on tho 
ardeut imagmation of the Arabs a Toiuptuous picture of th« 
ifiviaihle wwld, he brought them to regard death as an object 
not of dread, but of hope and deaire. From all sides the rovers 
•f the desert were alkired to the standard of religion and piun* 
der; and the holy robbers were soon able to intercept the, trad-* 
m^ caravans. In all enterprises of danger and difficulty 9 thett 
leader promised them the assistance of the angel Ciabriel, with 
his legions of the heavenly host, and his authoritative ekM 
qaence impressed on their enthusiastic imagination the forms 
of those angelic warriors, invisible to mortal eyes.* By these 
aeta he inspired has followers with an irresistible enthusiasm. 
The sacred band of believers, consisting of only 313 men, 
attacked and plundered the caravan of Mecca, escorted by 
9S0 of the tribe of Korexsh, the bravest of the citizens ;t and 
ae this day the pious pilgrims annually commemorate the vic« 
tsry of the prophet.^ A regular war was now commenced 
between the congregation of the Faithful and the citizens of 
Mecca. The Koreish brought into the field 3,800 foot, and 
900 horse. The sacred standard of Mahomet was supported 
hf only 950 believers, whose eagerness for plunder, alone pre* 
vented them from gaining the victory. In this engagement 
llie pnophet himself was wounded, and several of his disciples 
were sent to enjoy the delights of Paradise. The ensuing' 
year, 6S5, the Meocans, with about 10,000 men, laid siege to 
Medhia, but without success, and finally lost air hopes of sub* 
vetting the throne, or of putting a stop to the conquests of the 
eiHed prpphet, who, on their retreat, immediately turned his 
arms against the Jewish tribes of Nadhir, Koraidha, and Che- 
bar. These were successively reduced and cruelly treated. 
But the conquest of Mecca, his native city, was the grand ob* 
ject of his zeal and ambition. His power was increased by 
the submission of several Arabian tribes ; and the army <^ the 
belieters^ frdm a few hundreds, was increased to 10,000 en* 

* KocaD,cb.3«iid4.withthe.nQlesof8a1e. 

t Id. ch. 8 and 8. ♦ Shaw's Travel*, p. 477. 
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thustastic warriors. Mecca surrendered on his approacbf mi 
acknowledged him as the apostle of God. Thus, after sevea 
years of exile, the fugitive Mahomet was enthroned as the 
prince and the prophet of his country. 

The conquest of Mecca determined the faith and obedience 
of the principal Arabian tribes ; and the obstinate reniiia&ty 
which still adhered to the idolatry of their ancestors, was sooft 
subdued or extirpated. The famous kaaba, or pantheon of 
Mecca, was purified, and 350 idols, with which it was defiled, 
were broken in pieces. The sentence of destruction was in 
the same manner executed on all the idols of Arabia. All the 
people of that vast country adopted the worship of one God, 
and acknowledged Mahomet as his prophet and their sove. 
reign. The rites of pilgrimage were, through piety or policy, 
re-established. The prophet himself set an example to futurs 
ages, by fulfilling the duties of a pilgrim ; and 1 14,000 pious 
believers accompanied his last visit to the kaaba, or house of 
God.* A perpetual law was also enacted, prohibiting all on* 
believers from setting foot within the precincts of the holy 
city.t 

A revolution was thus effected in an obscure comer of the 
world, which shortly after subverted, or shook the most pow* 
erful monarchies, and extended its effects to the distant regions 
of Asia, Africa, and Europe. The prophet of Arabia com- 
menced hostilities with the Greek empire, and unfurled his 
sacred banners on the confines of Syria ; but after having lost 
some of his most int^pid commanders, without having made ' 
any great progress, the war was neither of long condiiuance, 
Tior productive di any remarkable events. The mission and 
life of Mahomet no<r drew near to an end. During the spsce 
of four years, hi^* health had gradually declined, a circum- 
stance, which he 'ascribed to the effect of poison, admbistered 
to him by a Jewish female at Chaibar. Conscious of his ap- 
proaching dissolution, he made a solemn appeal to the people 
on the subject of the equity of his government, and offered 
retribution to any one who could accuse him of injustice or 

* Gagnier Vie de Mahomet, torn. 3. 

t Niebtthr Description de TArabiey p. 308. 
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Dppreasion. It is said, that a voice from the crowd, demanded 
of him three drams of silver. He heard the complaint of the 
individual, and finding it to be just, satisfied the demand, and 
thanked the man for accusing him in this world, rather than 
^t the da]r of judgment. He enfranchised his slaves, and 
viewed with calm tranquillity the approach of death. Till the 
third day preceding his dissolution, he performed the functions 
of public prayer, and asserting to ihe last the Divine authority 
of his mission, he expired, at about the age of sixty-three, with 
the firmness of a philosopher, and the faith of an enthusiast.* 
He died and was buried- at Medina, not at Mecca as vulgar 
tradition has reported ; and the fable of his tomb suspended 
by loadstones at the latter place, is too absurd to merit refuta- 
tion. His tomb, which is placed on the ground at Medina, 
and confers on that city a reputation for sanctity inferior only 
to that of Mecca, is annually visited by thousands of pilgnms-t 
Among the distinguished characters which the history of 
mankind exhibits to the contemplation of the moral philoso- 
pher, there is scarcely one ihat in a higher degree merits at* 
ten lion, or that affords a more Interesting subject of curious 
speculation and profound reflection, than that of the celebrated 
prophet of Arabia. Perhaps, also, there is scarcely one that 
has been more erroneously estimated. An inordinate ambition 
is geflb rally supposed to have impelled him to form his grand 
project of proselytism and conquest. The supposition, in- 
deed, appears inseparable from a view of his conduct. Other 
^eonsiderations, however, may have presented tliemselves to 

* This account of Mahomet, is chiefly abridged from Prideaux^s life 
«f Mahomet, and Gagnier's Vie de Maliomet, with "his notes on Abulfe* 
da ; but I have in genei-al preferred the Utter a^ the most impartial ( I 
have rejected several popular tales and fables invented by the Greeks, 
snch as his fits of the epilepsy, and his tame pigeon taught to descend and 
whisper in his ear» as 1 cannot find them attested on any good authority. 
For the account of the death, kc. of the prophet, see Gagnier, torn. 3. 
9ut these partieulart, however, could be transmitted only by his atren- 
dmts. Nor can I find any satisfactory evidence for the story of Sergius, 
the monk ; but if Maltomet was ignorant of letters, he must have had 
«ome assistant in composing the koran. 

f Gagnier Vie de Mahomet, torn. <3. ReUmd de Relig. Maliom. lib. 
.% cap. 19. 

V0». IV. ffi 
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his m|nd, in conjunction with his views of personal aggrao« 
dizement and extensive swuy. In great enterprises the actor 
has one gr^nd object in view ; one leading and powerful mo- 
tive generally determines his conduct ; but others of a less 
^ forcible nature not unfrequently pi-esent themselves, in con- 
junction with that predominant impulse. Such are the acces- 
sory views and subordinate considerations often made use of 
to justify or palliate those, which have a more decided influ- 
ence to reconcile conscience with inclination, and combine 
duty with interest This kind of association produces, in certain 
cases and under certain circumstances, that union of enthusi- 
asm Bnd ambition which usually characterises such as form 
projects similar to those of the Arabian prophet. In review- 
ing the conduct of Mahomet, as the founder of a new religion 
and a new empire, ambition must be considered as his predo- 
minaiu passion, and the leading principle which gave the first 
impulse to so great an undertaking as that of assuming and 
sustaining the character of a legislator and a reformer. But in 
a scheme of so bold, so complicated, and so extraordinary a 
naiure, the execution of which presented numberless difficul- 
ties, it can scarcely be doubted that a variety of considerations 
presented themselves to his mind ; and if these could be com- 
pletely developed, perhaps .his character might appear in a 
moPe favourable light, than that in which it is generally viewed 
in this quarter of the globe. 

In making an impartial estimate of the qualifications which 
distinguished the praphet of Arabia, it must be acknowledged 
Uiat the vigour of his mind, and the measure of his intellec- 
tual powers^ appear to have been extraordinary. At the com* 
mencement of his mission, his hopes could rest only on f very 
precarious foundation. The difficulties which he ha,d to en. 
counter were great. During a considerable time, converts 
were slowly made, and his prospec|s of success were faf firom 
being such as could animate his efforts, or flatter his hopes. 
Amidst all these embarrassing circumstances, his enterprising 
spirit, his steady fortitude, and his patient perseverance, com- 
mand admiration. But among the distinguishing cbaracter- 
iKticB of kis mind, his extraordinary talent of knowing man- 
kind, is Uie most remarkable. No one had ever more accu* 
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Tately» or more successfully, studied human nature. No one 
more exactly knew what suited the ideas and inclinations of 
men, or more perfectly understood the method oT gaining ah 
ascendency over their minds, and of rendering their passions 
subservient to a great design. An impartial view of the cha- 
racter and conduct of this extraordinary man, shews that he 
-was formed for every thing that is great, that his ideas were 
grand and elevated, an<l his views extensive. 

That these were conspicuous qualities of his mind, may be 
boldly acknowledged ; but in appreciating his conduct in a 
moral point of view, we lie under great disadvantages. In 
order to form in this respect a just estimate, we must divest 
ourselves of prejudices imbibed almost with our first rudi- 
ments of literature, and our first acquaintance with history. 
We must not view ft the Arabian prophet th& enemy of our 
religion, whose appearance in the world has been productive 
of consequences the most disastrous to Christianity ; we mutft 
regard him simply as the legislator of a nation, and the founder 
of an empire. The motives of his actions, and the integrity 
of his conduct, must not be estimated by the standard of Chris- 
tian or Jewish morality. If we suppose that he was convinced 
of the truth of the Mosaical or the Christian revelation, we 
must consider him as the most flagitious profligate, a blas- 
phemer, an impostor, acting contrary to the dictates of his 
conscience, in founding a false and corrupt religion, and im- 
piously contemning all Divine and human laws. His history, 
however, affords no documents that can authorize us to carry 
so far our censures. The Arabian legislator does not appear 
to have ever been convinced of the truth of either Judaism' or 
Christianity ; nor is there the least reason to consider hin> as 
any other than an enlighiened pagan. In this point of view 
lie is, therefore, to be centempiated ; and by this standard im- 
partial judgment will estimate hb actions And character. 

It seems that Mahomet, like the greatest philosophers of 
antiquity, clearly perceived the absurdity of the idolatrous wor- 
ship of his own country, without being convinced of the Di- 
Tine atithority of any other system. This appears almost 
without a shadow of doubt, to have been the state of his reii* 
gioos ideas. On trhis principle, it is noi in the least improba* 
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ble that he idgki consider it iis a merttoriouft wtf tDiiiwM^ 
system which might supersede that idolatrous religion) and 
establish the radonal worship of one Supreme Being aaiong^ 
the Arabians. It mast be acknowledged^ that Muhomedanism. 
i» infinitely preferabte to Paganism, as it establishes the first 
and great fundamenul principte of all rational religion, aoA 
the firmest support of morality, the belief <tf one God^ and of 
a future state of reward and punishments. In this respect tiM 
prophet of Arabia shews himself superior to all the Pagaa 
legislators. He estimates more justly the rationality of opir 
nions, and the operation of motives* They amused the people, 
with splendid festivals, pompous ceremonies, and material* 
representations of ideal divinities, but considered the know^^- 
ledge of the Supreme and universal Being, as theory useless^ 
to the multkude, and too sublime for vul|lir conceptions. Mih 
hornet, on the contrary, provided that the meanest of his fol* 
lowers should not be left ignorant of the fundamental principle 
of religion, and tt^ moat potent incentive to meral rectitude; 
Proceeding on these principles, it is highly probable that he 
aaightt without difficulty, reconcile his project with the dic«^ 
tates of his conscience, and persuade himself that in abo^h«» 
ing the idolatry of his country, and establishing a religion, (hat 
exhibits to the mind a rational view of the essence and a^iri^ 
hlites of the Supreme Being, he should aecomplish an undeis- 
taking acceptable to God, and conducive to the happineas 
of man. 

Divesting, therefore, our minds of these prepossessions na- 
turally formed against a legishitor, the successlul propagation ■ 
of whose system has been so detitmentai to the Christian ia-^ 
terest, we ought equally to avoid the extremes to which his 
friends and his enemies have carried their veneration and their > 
abhorrence. Without revering him as a prophet, or detesiinK 
him as a proftigati^, impartial candour wiH perhaps t)bserve kk 
Ms character as much of the enthuaiast, as of the impostor .- 
The power of enthusiasm is wonderful, and difiicuU to calcu^ 
late in its foil extent. The mind, when its energy is Incest 
santly bent to the same object, easily mistakes the warm sug- 
gestions of fancy, for the inspiration of heavenp and the labour 



tf timiglit eqpives in TUUmaiy rapmre.* From eotlteaaHa 
t» imposture, the step is short und emsy. The history of man* 
idfid affords a multiplicity of proofs^ that in the eyes of bi^«it« 
ed adherents to a particular system or party^ either political 
or religious, enthusiasm can justify every measure^ and sane- 
lify every crime^ that appears conducive to the interests of -a 
fcvourite cause, or the accomplishment of a great design. 
Mahomet was conscious that he was imposing a feigned reve- 
ktion on the credulity of mankind ; but considering his sys- 
tern as an essentml reform, he might think himself authorised 
tn assume the title and character of a Divine missionary ia 
order to sanction his proceedings, and obtain that ascendeni^ 
over the minds of his countrymen, which he perceived to be . 
necessary to his success. This mode of proceeding is not po- 
cutiar to the Arabian legislator. It had been adopted by Ly* 
Gui^us and Numa, and in a more recent 'period by Mango 
Cupiac in Peru^ as well as by nuaUMrs of Christian iaDatics. 
From these modes of reconciling conscience to fraud, in con- 
juBCtioD with ambitious or interested views, has proceeded all 
the train of forged miracles, and pious fictions, which have in 
all ages disgraced religion. 

If Mahomet, even on the verge of eternity, asserted tho 
tmtb of his mission, and in hia last moments not only support- 
ed the cttgnity of a legislator, but displayed the firmness of a 
phikMopber, and the cairn resignation of a saint, bo remarkn- 
Me a feature in the history of so extraordinary a man, can bo 
ascribed only to the causes here considered, which have fre- 
quoDtty produced similar efiEects* and confounded the chum*. 
piono of fidsehood with the wtartyrs of truth. In reasoning on 
theae principles, it is not difficult to conceive thM Mahomet' 
night reconcile his ooaaeience. by contemplating the recti* 
tude of his intentions* and the merits of his cause. The en- 
thusiasm by which ho bad been animated through life, might 
enable him, in Ins last moments, to maintain that tranquillity 
and composure of mind with which he is said to have expired^ 
^nd whieh, if the circumstances of his exit be truly rehuted^ 

* History alTords numerous proofs of this observation, and daily ezpe- 
rience corroborates the evidence by a muhiplicity of instances in our 
own times. 
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appear more consiatetit tiith the death of a mint, than wMi 
'that of an impostor and blasphemer, conscious of guilt and 
apprehensive of punishment. 

This inqtihy into the character and condnct of a man, whose 
TUe has produced so extraordmarjr a revoltition in human af- 
feirs, a man whom one half of Asia and Afiica reveres as a 
prophet, and all Europe, except a ungie comer, abhors as an 
impostor, cannot seem uninteresting to the philosophical rea- 
der. The portrait, however, will perhaps appear too favoura-> 
ble, in the e^es of those whose minds are shackled by tb« 
prejudices of education, and who have never viewed him i>€lt 
in the dress in which he is generally exhibited by Europeah 
' writers.* It ought, however, to be considered, that if these 
prejudices did not exist, and that if we could depurate our 
view of the man from a retrospect of the calamities which bla 
successors, xather than himself, have brought upon the Chris- 
tian world, we should not contemplate the prophet of Arabia 
in a more unfiivourable light, than that in which we are ac- 
customed to regard Lycurgus, Numa Pompilius, and other 
Pagan legislators, who stamped authority on their laws, by 
ascribing them to a Divine origin. Impartiality must ooofesa 
that his system is superior to theirs, and it has acquired an 
extension to which none of theirs ever atuined. In whatever 
light different nations, influenced by opposite prejudices^ maf 
view the prophet of Arabia, who by a wonderful train of ^veftts 
has become the legislator of a part of Europe, and so large >a 
portion t>f Asia and Africa, all must perceive that he was one 
of those extraordinary personages, who, for reasons unknowtt 
to us, are at certain periods raised up l^ Divine Providencet to 
effect an important revolution in the state of mundane affairs; 
In the unlimited indulgence of poligamy, which might have 
seemed to promise a numerous posterity, and the regular de«> 
scent of his honours in lineal succession, Mahomet had n^t 
the happiness of placing a son on the prophetic and princeljr 
throne. All his sons had died in their infancy, and only one 
daughter, Fatima, survived her father. She was married to 

* If the Cbriitians ihoold think it too favourable, tlie Mahomedans 
would esteem it still more defective. Such it the power of prejudice. 
Of all the Chriitian writers, Gagnier is the most impartiaL 



Alit who being tlie ccwaiii gennaoy and nearest kiosnua pf 
U^ prophety had) accordiog to the laws of herediury succes- 
sion, a two-fold claim to the sacred throne. The arUtocrat^- 
cal faction of the military chiefs* however, resolving to bestow 
tbe sceptre by elecUon, the choice fell on Abubekar, the 
fiaiber of Ayesha* the most beloved of th^e wives of Mahomet 
The first care of the new cali|ih» was to cairn the intestine 
commotions qi the rising empire. The death of I^ahomet had 
been the signal of revolt to the Arabian tribes, and a new pro** 
phex had ansen in ^^rabia Felix* and, placed hinpnelf at the 
licad of a numerous body. His undisciplined troops, however, 
were unable to withstand the charge of Moslems, trained by 
Mahomet, and commanded by the intrepid Calcd, lieutenant 
of his successor. The prophet, together with the greatest 
part of his army was slain ; and the rebellious tribes of Arabia 
being destitute of an able chief, and acting without concert, 
were again compelled to submit to the power of the caliphatCf 
and the laws of the koran. 

Ahubekar having re-established the unity of faith and go- 
vernment, immediately provided employment for the restless 
9|»iriiKs of the Arabians, by exercising tbeir valour in holy 
wars. Zeal for religion^ and avidity of plunder, excited their 
«i9urage,and victory confirmed their enthusiasm. Sirocs, the 
«on of Cbosrocs, enjoyed only eight months the crown of Per- 
aUL Various usurpers disputed the fragments of the moniu:- 
chy^ which after being exhausted by a long and ruinous foreign 
iprar,iiBd now rent in pieces by intestine commotions, oil'ered 
%f» easy prey to an aspiring conqueror.* The Caliph sent, in 
She first year of his reigh, A. D. 632, tbe bands of the faithful 
boAh into Persiaand t>yria at once, the two empires of. the east, 
vhich only lour years before had been seen solely intent on 
each others destruction, without the most distant suspicion of 
danger fiom this hew enemy. The short reign of this first 
a«icces8or of Mahomet, allowed little time for the extension 
of his empire. Having swayed the sceptre only two years, he 
died in a very advanced age, and was succeeded by Omar, 
another of the faithful companions of the prophet. The reign 

• BiWiotheqnc OricTittl, torn. S. p. 415, ke. 
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0f Omar was marked by tbe most ngoal saeccMes. The Prr« 
ftUns were totally defeated. In tlM year 637, the third aifier 
Omar's accession, Ctesiphom the cafHtal, was taken by aaaatite» 
and the whole kinj^dom nearly subchied, akhou^h the conquest 
tras not completed tiH thb year 651, when the male issue of 
the Sassanides became extinct by the' death of Yerdegered^ 
the last of that royal race. While the Saracens were thus vie* 
lorious in Persia, they were not lets successful in Syria. D«p 
tna&cus had been captured in 634, .and. a bloody but declsif^ 
victory gained by the Arabians over tbe «troop6 of HeracliuSf 
the Greek emperor, on the banks of tbe Yermak, near the ee^ 
of Tiberias, prepared .the way for the conquest of the whote 
country.* In 637, Jerusalem, after sustaining a siege of four 
months, obtained an honourable and advantageous capitulis* 
tion ; and in consideration of the sanctity of tbe place, Omar 
himself came from Medina to sign the articles.t In the eti- 
•uing year Aleppo and Antioph fell under the sceptre of the 
Arabs ^ the former being taken by assault, the latter surrea* 
dering on conditions. While the enemy was making soTspid 
a progress, the unaccountable inactivity of the emperor Hem^ 
clius, tarnished the glories of his Persian wars ; and to his 
indolence, in all probability, Ithe loss of Syria might in a great 
measure be attributed. After these repeated losses he gave 
up the contest, retired from the scene of actloi), and left the 
Arabians in the undisputed possession of that country^ All 
the places which till then had held out, submitted to the con^ 
queror, and Syria was annexed to the empire of the caliph e, 
about 700 years after Pompey had reduced it to a Roman pro- 
vince. The reign of Omar was, with the Saracens, the age ^ 
conquest. In the year 6S8. Amron, his lieutepant, invaded 
F.gypt ; and in 641 the conquest of -that country was complet- 
ed by the capture of Alexandria. Omar fell by assasslnutiott, 
A. D. 644, in the tenth year of his reign, and was succeettod 
by Othman, twho had been the secretary of Mahomet.$ Ifi 

* Fortbe reign of Abubekar,<eeD'Herbe1otBibliotb,p 58. Keland. 
Palestine, torn. 1 p. 272. D'AnviUe Geog. ancienne, torn. 2. p. 185. 
Ockley, vol. 1. p. 341. It it impossible to give credit to his nutnbers. 

t Ockley Hist Sar. vol. 1. p. 350. ^ Ibid. p. 308, 8ic. 

$ For the reign of Umar» see D'Herbelot Bibltoth. p 686^ &c. 
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Us reign Persia was completel^r subdaed^and the year 651 is 
marked by the extinctinn of the monarchy of the Sassanides, 
and the abolition of the religion of Zoroaster. The adminia^ 
tiation of Othman proving unsatiafiictory, a general revolt 'was 
excited. After a siege of six weeks, Medina was takeny and- 
the caliph was massacred by the rebels, who placed All, the hus- 
band of Fatima, on the throne. The succession by this means 
eame into the family of Mahomet, near twenty-three years 
after his death.* But the seeds of a fatal discord were now 
llseply rooted in the empire of the Saracens. Moawiyah as- 
sumed the title of caliph, and his clum was supported by the 
noops of Syria and the house of Ommiyah. A bloody civil 
war ensued, in which Ali displayed the talents of a consum* 
- mate generalf He fell by the dagger of an assassin in the 
sixtyHbird year of his age, A. D. 661, the thirty-ninth of the 
Usgira. His son Hassan, unable to contend with the usurper, 
tetired to a private station. Moawiyah managed with such 
Address the Arabian chiefs, that he changed the caliphate from 
ma elective, to an hereditary empire, and transmitted the sceptre 
to his son Yerid. In the year 680, Hassan, the youngest son 
fkf Ali, and of Fatima the daughter of Mahomet, made a last 
ftfibrt to recover the regal and sacerdotal 'sovereignty.! He 
fell in the contest, and the tombs of Ali and Hassan, are to 
this day objects of pious veneration to the pilgrims of Persia.} 
From that period the descendants of Mahomet and Ali, reduc- 
ed u> a subordinate station, have multiplied into a swarm of 
indigent sheiks, sheriffs, and emirs, who, however debased in 
fortune or character, boast the proud pre-eminence of their 
birth. These revolutions in the empire, produced a schism 
in the religion of the followers of Mahomet. The Turks re- 
cognised the legality of the succession as it actually took place 
in the caliphate. || The Persians, on the contrary, acknowledge 
cd All alone as the legitimate successor of the prophet ; and 
sdter a lapse of 1175 years, this theological dispute, arising 

• For the reign of Othman, see D'Hcrl^ot Blblioib. p. 695| &c. 
t For the reign of Ali, ibid. p. 91. 
I Ockley Hist. Saracens, vol. 2. p. 170, ice, 
§ Kiebuhr Voyage en Arabic, torn. 2. p. 210, &c 
I Reland de Relig. Moham, lib. 1. Ockley Hist. Sarac. torn. 3. 
VOL. lY. 24 



from II poUtical t:ircttm»taDce, i» perpeuiated iu tbe inezUn- 
guisbable hatred which exisu between the two nations.* The 
Mahomedans imitating the example of Christians, have learn* 
ed to fulmini^te aoatbemas, and under the pretext of fe&khy to 
,stJtfie the precept of charity* 

Having particularized the reigns of the first caliphs, Abu* 
bekar, Omar, Ochman, Ali, and Moawiyah, a general view of 
the subsequent state of the Arabian or Saracen empire is aU 
that is further necessary. Persia, Syria, and Egyptt were not 
the limits of its conquests. Within ninety-one years after the 
fiight*of Mahomet from Mecca, his successors had subdued 
not only those countries, but Africa and Spain.t Their em* 
pire extended from tlie Indus to the Atlantic, and from the 
borders of Ethiopia to the Caspian Sea and t^e Pyrenees. 
The world had never before that period witnessed so rapid a 
career of conquest ; never had one man inspired a nation with 
such enthusiastic valour.. The circumstances of the Greek 
and Persian *empire, however, were extremely favourable to 
the fanaticism of Arabia, which might otherwise perhaps have 
expired in her deserts. The caliphate, standing on the verge 
of two mighty empires exhausted by a fatal contest, rose oa 
their ruins; and an uninterrupted series of successes kept 
up the enthusiasm, while it gratified the. avarice of the con- 
querors. The first caliphs had been the companions of Ma- 
homet. Formed by his instructions, and inspired with bis 
enthusiasm, they had fought under his banners ; but as thef 
ascended the throne in an advanced age, they contented them- 
selves with the exercise of the regal and sacerdotal fuoctioDSy 
and entrusted the command of their armies to their lieute* 
nants, most of whom liad also been pupils and companions of 
the prophet. Ambng these, history commemorates the names 
and the actions of Seid, of Abu Obeidah ; of Caled, sunianied 
the Sword of God ; and of Amron the conqueror of Egypt ; 
all of them distinguished by the most daring and enthusiastic 
courage* Within thirty-six years after the deatl^ of Mahomet^ 

• Cbardin. torn. 2. 

t Marian, de Rebus Hispan. torn. 1. lib. G.^Cardonne Hist de PAf» 
riqtit et de TEspsgne ious la domination des Arabesi torn. 1. 
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Us ^scIpTes appeared in arms before Constantlnopfe. In the 
year 668, the numerous fleet and army of the caliph Moawi* 
yah, proceecfin^ up the Hellespont, attacked that capital. But 
^ey had made an erroneous estimate of its strength and re- 
sources. Their attempt was unsuccessful. Retiring on the 
approach of winter to the isle of C yzicus, in the Propontis, 
they renewed, daring seven successive years, the assault of 
Constantinople, until their continual losses obliged them at 
last to relinquish the enterprise.* In 71-8 they again bcsiged; 
the capital of the east, but with no better success. Th^ir ar- 
mies were repulsed, and their vessels destroyed, by the terri- 
ble effects t>f the Greek fire, to which the safety of Constanti- 
nople was probably to be ascribed. This extraordinary com- 
posiiioB, which is said to have burned with the greatest vehe- 
mence in water, and to have been extinguishable only by sand, 
urine, or vinegar, was not only of a most terrific appearance, 
but of admirable use in destroying the fleet of an enemy. Its 
invention in ascribed to Callinicus, an engineer, either of He- 
liopolis in Egypt, or of a city of the same name in Syria. The 
ar^of preparing and directing this powerful agent was long 
kept a profound secret among the Greeks, but was at last, by 
some means, communicated to the MalK>mcdans, who used it 
vith success against the croisaders, one of whom informs us, 
that it came flying through the air like a long-tailed dragon, 
iis thick as a hogshead, with tl^ report of thunder, and the 
▼ctecity of lightning.t The mode of preparing it, however, 
remained unknown to the nations of the west ; and the art is 
now lost in the east, nor have the nradems ever been able to 
^scover what were the ingredients of this mysterious compo- 
sition, which the subsequent invention of gunpowder has now 
superseded. 

The caliphate, hitherto powerful and united, began about 
the middle of the eighth century to feel the fatal eflccts of 
•division, so common to widely extended empires. A destruc. 
dve civil war took place between the houses of Abbas and 

* * For the siege of Constantinople by the Saracens, see Ockley's Hist 
•of the Saracens, vol. 2. p. 127, &c. 
t Joinville HisL de St. Louis, p. ^9. 
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Ommijrah.* 'Many thousands of the Mthfel vftvt v^epi aWaf 
in those qaarreh between the successors of their pro|>het« 
The Abassides at length prevsiied. Mervan, the fourteenth 
vM last caiiph of the Omniiftdes, fell in the contest; and 
eighty persons of that family, which had so long swayed t^ 
sceptre of the Saracen empire, were massacred at Damasc«is,t 
The dynasty of the Abassides was established A. D. 750, and 
the whole race of the Oifttniades became the object of a bloody 
proscriptifyn." Of the princes of that house, Abdalratmian 
alone escaped the general destruction ; and after having elud- 
ed the diligent search of his enemies, found a favourable rd. 
ception among the Arabians of Spain, where he erected the 
standard of revolt against the house of Abbas, and estabtishdd 
«n independent caliphate, engaged in perpetual hostility with 
that of the easLt The Fatimites of Africa and Egypt sooa 
afterwards followed the example ; and the calipbttte of tht 
Arabians was split into three separate and hostile em|>ire8. 

Damascus had been the metropolis of the caliphate ever 
since Moawiyah removed the throne of the prophet from Me^ 
dina. A new dynasty made choice of a new capital ; and Hk 
the year 762, Almansor, the second caliph of the race of th6 
Abassides, laid the foundations of Bagdad on the eastern bank 
of the Tigris, a city which almost vied with Constantiaople 
itself in extent and magnificence. The most prominent fea» 
tores of the subsequent history of the caliphate, are its frequent 
wars with the Greek empire. Harun Al Raachid, the C0»» 
temporary of Charlemagne, was the most powerful of the 
caliphs that sat on the throne of Bagdad.§ During his reign, 
and that of Almamon, his son, the house of Abbas was in the 
meridian of its greatness. In the beginning of the tenth cell*- 

* It m^ not be amiss to remind the reader, that of the three great 
Arabian famiUes^ who claimed the succession to the caliphate, the Om- 
niiades were the family of the caliph, Omar; Uie Abassides were the 
descendants of Abbas, the uncle of Uie prophet ; and tlte FatSnutes weie 
the posterity of Fatima, his daughter, already mentioned as the wHb of 
the caliph, Ah. 

t D^Herhelot, Biblioth. Ctneat articles Ovunaadei* AJiasaideBt &c» 

\ See Uist. View of Spain. 

i Vide D'Herbelot Biblioth. Orientale, under the article Hanu Al 



Mry, a riiigular rtTolntion »hook tlx cnliyhtic taiufiNitKh^ 
cioD ; and a sfunt of ftum^casiD, sunUar to that which gave it 
oxisteocoy threaiened its dovn&J. About A. D 890, an Ar^ 
biap proacbery aasuming the titlea of i*epre«en|Ative of Maho^ 
met and herald of the Mesaiah, disclaimed the authority A>f the 
iiottae of Abbas ; and two rebellious imaumsr putting thenir 
selves at the bead of above 100^00 desperate enthusiitsiay 
Attbdued all the territory adjiicent to the Persian Quify pluiv- 
dered fiossora and several other cities^and fiUed Bagdud itself 
with consternation. In the year 929, they atucked> during the 
festival* the holy city of MeccSf took it by assault) and put tp 
the sword a prodigiotis number of citizens and pilgrims. 
Thoso fanatics tnmpling on the institutions of the prophet, 
lore the sacred veil from the kaaba, and entirely deuced tliat 
«icred boose.* Through superstition or avarice, howcveri 
tbey opened the pilgrimage of Mecca* They were at length 
reduced ; but after this commotion the caliphs of Bagdad seem 
to have had only a precarious sway over Arabia. Their autho- 
rity was, in process of time, not less weakened in other paiis 
4if the empire. The viceroys or governors of provinces 
usurped the sovereign power, acknowledgjuig only a nqminal 
idlegiance to the caliph i and the vast empire of the Arabians, 
presented a picture similar to that of France at the accession 
of Hugh Capet Every, day it became more cpnfused { and 
the successor of Mahomet could scarcely be distinguished 
among the number of subordinate powers. About the middle 
of the tenth ceiitury, the revolt of Ihe provinces had nearljr 
elVcumseribed the dommions of the caliph within the walla of 
Bagdad, where his precarious tiile was supported by Turkish 
and other foreign mercenaries. During this declining state 
of the caliphate, the Greek emperors, Nicephorus, Phocas and 
John Zimisces, recovered Antioch and several othe^ cities of 
Syria. The latter of these princes advanced beyond the Eu- 
phrates and threatened Bagdad. The helpless successors of 
Mahomet, without power, without armst and without revenu^is 
all which had been torn from their hand by traitors and re«>ela^ 
were imable to resist an invader* During the space of nearlf 

two centuries, the caliphs appeared as venerable phantoms in 

' ■ •' ■ ' 

* Gibbon^s^Dec. Rom. Emp. cb. 53. sod the authorities there addHced. 



tto ptthiee «0 Bag^dt aasviiiifi^ tke tkiM of successor of M^^ 
iiomet aadcocimiafidber of the fiuthfel, while thek vast empiro 
ivftft m the hands of their re voHed sabjects, who pretended to 
severe ibetp spirHnal, but rejected their temporid authority. 
The Fatlmite ea)if>hs of Egfpt, at last, rising on the ruins of the 
Abassides, almost extinguished the spiritual as well as the tem- 
IKMrai power of the pontiiT of Bagdad. From this time the vast 
eninre of the Arabians was t*ent with such multiplied factions, 
agitated with so many and so violent comtnodons, and divided 
into so many diflfevent states, successively rising and falling, 
that it would require several volumes of history to trace the 
several dynasties, and follow them through their various revo* 
itttions. These, indeed, as they exhibit little else than a chaos 
<if crimes and calamities, would affbrd little entertainment to a 
modern reader, ft is requisite, however, to observe, that after 
the caliphs had long been no jnore than mere pageants of 
slate in the palace of Bagdad, the Tartars annihilated the last 
remains of their nominal soveignty. About the year 1258, 
Mangou Khan, or rather Hologau, his brother and general of 
his armyi took the city of Bagdad, put to death M^tassem, the 
last of the Abassides, and totally extinguished the caliphate * 
The rise and fail of those dynasties which ruled over Africa 
and Egypt, will be recorded in the history of those countries.^ 
The history of the Fatimite caliphs and of the Mamalukes of 
Egypt, will involve the principal transactions of Syria, which 
after the fall of the caliphate of Bagdad, was generally an ap* 
pondage to the Egyptian kingdom. The desultory enterprises 
«f the croisaders, which, at different intervals, agitated, during 
the space of almost two centuries, both Europe and Asia, but 
produced no'permanent eff^ts in the countries that were the 
object of these pious and romantic expeditions. The Chris^ 

* Gibbon's Dec. Rom. Emp. vol. 1 L p. 416. Anderson qoticea this 
event, but with a difference of names. He ascribes the capture of Bag* 
dad and the extermination of the caUphate, to Haalon, the Tartar king of 
Versia, placed on that throne by Hologau, or, as he calls him, Hocatofi 
Kha«. The variation of names causes great confusion in Oriental history, 
and that of the Tartan, in particular* is extremely d»caie» See Aadei^ 
son's Royal GeneaL tab. lil. 

t A chronological account of those may be seen tn Anderson's Royal 
Genealogies. But their history would here be tedious anduninterestin^. 
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tian, indeed) io the jrear 1099, captured JernflBkm tnd esta- 
blibhed tliere a kingdonif which, however, they had not the 
good fortune to keep. They also made themaelves niaatera 
of Aotiochi the ancient cu|^tal of the Macedonian kings of 
Syria, wliLch they erected into a separate, principality. The 
Christian kingdom of Jerusalem terminated on the 2d of Oc- , 
tober, 1187^ when that city was taken by Soladin, who had 
seized the sovereignty of Egypt and extinguished the power 
of the Fatimites. About the end of the thii*d century, Ptolep 
mais was taken by Kalil Aseritf, the Mamaiuke sultan of 
Egypt ; and the Europeans were finally expelled from Syria. 
The transactions of tiie Turks are here purposely omitted^ as 
their progress has been more distinctly marked in a separate 
view of that people. They had long been masters of Asia Minor^ 
but the crescent had been displayed on the walls of ConstanJd- 
nople before Sultan Selim 11. extended his dominion over 
Syria, which, till A D. 1516, remained subject to the Mama- 
iuke sultans of Egypt. At that period the Asiatic dominiooa 
of Turkey assumed their present form and extent. After thisy 
it \^ill not be amiss to remind the reader, that the power of 
the Arabians being first weakened by their intestine divisions, 
and the revolt of ambitious leaders, against the legitimate 
authority of the caliphs, was finally extinguished by the Turk» 
in Asia, by the Mamalukes in Egypt, by the defecuon of go- 
vernors and commanders in Africa, and in Spain by the long 
constant efforts of the Christians, who, after successive^ or 
rather continual wars, during the space of near 800 years, ac. 
complished their object by the conquest of Gi^ada, in the 
joint reign of Ferdinand and Isabella. Since that time, the 
formerly victorious Arabians, whom their conquests have trans* 
planted into so many different countries, are only wandering 
tribes in a state of subjection to the Turks, while those who 
remain in their ancient seats are governed by petty princes, 
and have relapsed into their former barbarous cpndition. The 
descendants of Mahomet himself, though still venerated by the 
people and honoured with the appellations of sheiks, slieriflRB, 
or emv's, are for the most part extremely poor, and are found 
in all the various conditions of prinoes, nobles, doctors, mer* 
ehants, and beggars.*. 

* Gibbon, vol. 9. p. 848. and Browne's Trav. p. 442. 
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In every point of view the history of the Arabians fbrms a 
distinguished feature in that of mankind. Impelled by the 
daruig genius and singular views of one extraordinary man^ 
they emerged from their obscure deserts, where, from ages 
immemorial, they, had remained unnoticed and almost un- 
known. Bursting on the world like a meteor, advancing in 
every direction with incredible velocity, discipline and tactics 
were unable to resist their enthusiastic valour. The lapse of 
a single century produced & total change^in their national cha* 
racter. They could no longer be considered as a distinct peo- 
ple. Like the Romans, after the time of the republic, their 
blood was mixed with that of their captives and subjects ; and 
the Saracens were only a heterogeneous mass composed of all 
the nations which they had conquered. Greeks, Persians, Sy- 
rians, Egyptians, and the various tribes of northern Africa ; al]» 
in fine, who had embraced Islamism, and ranged themselves 
under the banners of the prophet, were confounded in one 
common appellation. The vast empire of the caliphs was, 
about the middle of the eighth century, split into three se- 
parate and independent monarchies. The age of barbarism^ 
of rapine, and conquest was terminated ; the age of civilization 
and science succeeded ; and the savages of the deserts after 
havinj; astonished the world by their valour, enlightened it by 
their studies. The lives and manners of the first caliphs were 
remarkable for their simplicity. Their dress was coarse and 
plain, their fare homely, and what modem luxury would call 
poor. It consisted chiefly of bread and fruits, with little ani- 
mal food; and water was their wholesome beverage. The 
frugal meal was sanctified by prayer ; and accompanied with 
religious exhortations when the courtiers and officers were 
present. The mighty Omar, when he went from Medina to 
Jerusalem, to sign the capitulation and receive the surrender 
of that city, was mounted on a camel, and carried with a bag 
of corn, and another of dates, with a wooden dish and a lea- 
thern bottle full of water.* Such was the humble equipage 
aiid simple provision of the most powerful monarch at that 
time upon earth. Such was the manner in which the first 
caliphs <^liewed their contempt for the pomp and pageantry of 

* OiLkley's Hist. Saracens, vol. 1. ubi supra. 
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Persia and Constantinople, and their disregard of the things of 
this world. The simplicity of the court of Medina, however, 
was in a gre^t measure laid aside in the palace of Damascus. 
But after the accession of the Abassides, the imperial resi- 
dence of Bug^dad riVdIled the tincient splendor of Persia^ and 
equalled all that has been recorded of Oriental magnificence • 
Opulence and splendor were accompanied with arts, com- 
merce, and letters. These, as well as Oriental pomp, were 
about the time of the building of Bagdad, A. D. 762, intro- 
duced bf Almansor, and promoted with ardour by Harun Ai 
Rascbid, Almamon, and successive caliphs. The Ommiudes 
of Spain vied with the Abassides on the banks of the Tigils in 
Ihcir advancement of learning and their taste for magnificence. 
The age of Arabian literature commenced about the middle 
of the eighth, and continued till about the middle of the thir- 
teenth century, coinciding with ihe darkest period of European 
ignorance. The sciences of medicine, chemistry, ustronomy, 
logic, and algebra, are those in which the Arabians chiefly ex- 
celled, and t(f them Europe is indebted for the invention, or at 
least the introduction of the cyphei*s now used in arithmetic, and 
so excellently calculated to facilitate its operations. Ancient his- 
tory seems not to have greatly excited their curiosity. They 
suffered the heroes of Greece and Rome to rest in oblivion. 
General and partial histories, of their own nation and age, were 
produced in abundance by the Arabian writers ; but their histo- 
rians paid little attention to the aifuirs of the world, which had 
heen transacted previous to the time of Mahomet. Under the 
despotic government of the caliphate, rhetoric was useless. 
The poets of Greece and Rome would naturally excite the 
abhorrence of the Arabians ; and it could scarcely be expect- 
ed that the commanders of the faithful should encourage, or 
the followers of the pYophet should cultivate, the study of 
their profane mythology. Their architecture was remarkable 
for expensive and splendid magnificence, rather than just pro- 
portion and elegant symmetry. Sculpture and painting were 
condemned by the koran, and could not flourish in the empire 
of the caliphs. A variety of circumstances concur to form the 
genius and character of nations. The Arabians, though scarce- 

* For the magnificence of the caliphs of Bagdad in the tenth century, 
•t;e D'Herbelot. Biblioth. p. 589, &c. 
yOD. IT. 25 
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]y known iu the annals of warfare, were far from being desti- 
tute of personal courage. Like other semi barbarians, their 
valour had been constantly exercised in the mutual and unceas- 
ing hostilities of their distinct tribes.* Concord alone was 
wai-.ted to render them formidable to foreigners. Their union 
was at last effected by the sagacious policy of their prophet. 
Religion was the political and social bond which united the 
Arabians. Enthusiasm was their stimulus to great enterprises 
and extraordinary acts of. valour. The debilitated state of the 
two great empires of Constantinople and Persia, afforded to 
that sudden, and extraordinary impulse, a favourable opportu. ' 
nity of exertion. The first caliphs and their lieutenants, form- 
ed by the instructions and animated by the views of the pro* 
phet, kept up among the people the same enthusiasm which 
he had inspired. The caliphs, assuming and supporting the 
character of successors and representatives oi Mahomet, kept 
alive by their public exhortations, the zeal and enthusiasm of 
their subjects. As the first ministers of religion and com- 
manders of the faithful, they united in their own fSiersons all spi- 
ritual and temporal power ; and an unbounded veneration for 
their high character and dignity, for some time, maintained ia 
one compact system, the Vast extent of the Arabian empire. 
But when the caliphate was split into different divisions ; when 
the throne of Mahomet became the prize of contention and 
the seat of usurpation, the persons of the caliphs became less 
venerable, and their authority less respected. The empire of 
the Arabians, though divided into the three distinct caltphatqs, 
of Asia, Egypt, and Spidn, continued some time to display an 
extraordinary splendor, and to flourish in commerce, in let- 
ters, and science. But the political and religious schism was 
followed by a long train of insubordination, which undermined 
the foundations of this immense empire, and caused it.gra- 
dually to moulder away and sink under the assaults of the 
Turks, the Mamalukes, and the Spaniards. The power, the 
weaUh, the magnificence, and the learning of the Arabians^ at 
last totally disappeared. No nation ever rose so rapidly to 
eminence, and none ever sunk more completely into its primi* 
tive obscurity. 

* Gibbon, vol. 9 p. 338, and D'Herbelot. Bib. Orient p. 75, &c. on 
whom Gibbon rests his authority. 
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Sila«tioii.....Bxient.....Boiiiidariefl..^Flice oftbe Coantiy......Mnun(atns 

Rive^^..MtnenUagy.....SoiL... Climate^. Vegetable Productions... 2op. 
log7«..Natorml Cariositles^.^oUquitiety &c. 

Ji.B,KBix is situated between 12^ and 34"" north latitude, and 
in its oblique position, its north*west coriier may be fixed 
about 35^ of east longitude ; while Cape Rasalgate, the south- 
eastern extremity, is in 60^ 3' east longitude. 

Boundaries. ^^^On the south-west, the south-east, and the 
north-east, the Red Sea, the Indian Ocean, and the Persian 
Gulf, form natural boundaries. On the north and noith.west, 
towards Syria, the limits are not ascertained with precision. 

Face of the country.'] — The greatest pait of the country 
consists of vast deserts, interspersed like those of Africa, with 
fertile oases. Adopting the divisions of the ancient geogra- 
phers, that part on the borders of Egypt ^md Syria, denomi- 
nated Petrea, presents a rugged surface of granitic rocks ; the 
north-eastern and central parts, distinguished by the appella- 
tion of deserta, or the desert, have an aspect corresponding 
with the name ; but Arabia Fcelix, the southern angle, bor. 
Bering on the Red Sea and the Indian Ocean, has a beautiful, 
diversified, and fertile appearance. 

Mountains. y^The mountains of Arabia are numerous, but 
of no great elevation. The highest appear in Yemen Yanan, 
the ancient Arabia Fcelix : those of the desert ai*e merely 
jiaad-stone hills. Among the granitic rocks of , Arabia Pe^a, 
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t>r the stony Arabia, Mount Sinai is distinguished by the pro- 
mul||^atLon of the Mosaical law. 

Rivers,'] — Arabia noay be considered in a great measure as 
destitute of rivers, those which are delineated in maps Ijeing 
little better than rivulets, which acquire some magnitude dur. 
ing the rains.* In the whole extent of Arabia, if we except 
the Euphrates and the Schat*£l-Arab, formed by its junction < 
with the Tijjris, there is not, in the whole extent of Arabia, a 
single river that can answer any purpose of navigation. Lakes 
are equally rare in this countiy. 

Mineralogy^] — The mineralogy is of little importance, pre- 
senting neither gold nor silver ; and the iron is neither abun- 
dant nor of a good quality. There are some lead mines*in 
the province of Omon> near the Persian Gulf. 

i9ot/.}-— The soil of Yemen has not been particularly de- 
scribed, but it appears to be generally fertile. The great cen- 
tral desert is entirely sand, if we except a few fertile specks 
of ground, which afford pasture to the flocks of the Bedouins. 
Arabia Petrea, as already observed, has a stony soil. The cli- 
mate througlu)Ut Arabia is extremely hot. In Yemen, the 
ancient Arabia Foelix, it appears to be more temperate than 
in the interior, being cooled by the humid breezes from the 
sea. The mountainous parts of this province have a regular 
rainy season, from about Midsummer to the middle of Sep- 
tember. At Muscat, the rainy season commences in the mid- 
dle of November, and ends about the middle of February.— 
In general, the rainy season varies in the different parts of the 
country, and Yemen seems to lie in different climates. Our- 
ing the dry season, there is always a serene sky, and a cloud 
is scarcely ever to be secn.t In the deserts along the Persian 
Gulf apd the Schat-£l-Arub,the heats are excessive, and ntust 
be equally so in the central parts. A late traveller says, that 
nothing but experience can enable a stranger to the country 
to form any idea of the heat upon the desert.^ 

Vegetable productions,'] — ^The agricultural productions of 
Arabia are chiefly wheat, maize, barley, lentils, &c. Rice is 

• Nicbuhr, p 296. \ \ lebiihr's Description d* TArabie, p. 4. 

f Jackson's Journey from India, p. 16. 
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•eldom seeiH ami oats are unknown. Tobacco, as ^t\\ as the 
sugar cane and cotton, are objects of cultivation. The chief 
exertion of agricultural industry^ consists in irrigating the 
grounds ; and this, wbei-ever it is easily practicable, produces 
a luxuriant vegetation : but the scarcity of rivers, lakes, and 
brooks, in most parts of the country, diffuse an aspect of ste- 
rility over the Arabian landscape.* The fertile parts of the 
couBtry abound in dates, pomegranates, oranges, lemons, and 
other excellent fruits.t Cinnamon, cloves, cassia, pepper, car- 
damums, spikenard, and the best frankincense, being formerly 
brought from India to Arabia, and from thence by the way of 
£gyP^. ^^ Europe, these valuable spices were supposed to be 
the products of Arabia, which, from this circumstance, deriv- 
ed the name of Fcelix, or happy. But the extension of Euro- 
pean navigation and commerce has traced those rich produc- 
tions to their original source, and discovered them to be na- 
tives of India, and the oriental isles. Arabia Fcelix, or Yemen, 
however, affords myrrh, aloes,^ and frankincense, of an infe- 
rior kind ; and two valuable productions, coffee, the best in 
the world, and the fragrant and costly balm of- Mecca, are her 
peculiar boast. Arabia is destitute of forests ; but groves of 
dates, sycamores. Sec. as well as scattered trees, appear among 
the mountains. The general aspect of the country is that of 
a vast central desert, interspersed with a few fruitful spots, 
and skirted with a pleasant and fertile border ; but a striking 
deficieAcy of wood and water is one of the distinguishing cha- 
racteristics of the Arabian landscape. 

Zoology.y-^Eyery one knows that the horse is the. glory 
and pride of the Arabian zoology. The horses are divided 
into two classes, the Kadishi, and the Kochlani, or the com- 
mon and the noble breed. The latter are reared with the 
greatest attention, and the genealogy is carefully preserved, 
the Arabians pretending to trace the pedif^ree of the breed to 
the stalls of Solomon. The Arabian steeds are frequently pur- 
chased by the English at Mocha ; and the prices are often ex- 

• The same author speaks very highly of the extreme fertility of the 
country near Bussora, which is watered by numerous canals, ib.p. S^-SS; 
t Jackson's Journey, p. 25.— Mieb. Desceip p. 144, &c. 
i The best aloes fi'e produced in the island of Socotra. 
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cessively high. The camel and the dromedarj may be consi- 
dered as the most useful among the Arabian animals, being 
by the Author of Nature peculiarly adapted to the nature of 
this country and Africa, as by the expansion of the feet, and 
the faculty of bearing hunger, thirst, and fatigue, these two 
species of quadrupeds are enabled to ' traverse the sandy de« 
serts, which would otherwise have remained for ever unpassa- 
ble.* This country also possesses a superior breed of asses^ 
which are sold at high prices. The state of the homed cattle 
and sheep has not been illustrated ; but from the nature of 
the country ihey cannot be supposed to possess any great de- 
gree of perfection. There are various kinds of trild animelsy 
as jackalsr hyenas, monkies, wolves, foxes, panthers, See. 
There are ostriches in the desert, and various birds of prey, 
as eagles, vultures, &c. in the mountains. Locusts are exceed- 
ingly numerous, and some kinds of them are esteemed an ex- 
cellent food. 

Curiosities and ArUiquUies. y^The knowledge which Euro- 
peans have acquired of Arabia being almost wholly confined 
to Yemen, and the other outakirts of the country, the interior 
may present natural curiosities yet unknown ; but none that 
are remarkably striking appear in those parts, which have 
already been explored ; and as the Arabians never erected any 
magnificent edifices till the time of the caliphs, when the seat 
of empire was removed from Medina to Damascus, and after> 
wards to Bagdad, remains of ancient grandeur are not to be 
expected. The kaaba, or holy house of Mecca, is the princi- 
pal monument of Arabian antiquity. 

* The dromedaiy is distingaished from the camel in having one bundi 
on the back, by being of a lighter make, and by the superior quickness 
•f iU pace. Nieb. p. 143, &c. 
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Chief Cittea and Towns*....Edtfice8....l8landj. 

T^His chapter presenting little matter of importance will ne- 
cessarily be short. The two most celebrated cities, Mecca 
and Medina, being sacred ground, which no infidel is permit- 
ted to approach, we can derive no information concert.': ag these 
sancta sanctorum of the Mahomedan world, but from the inac. 
curate and exaggerated accounts of oriental writers. On such 
authorities, or on that of vague report, Denon seems to have 
founded bis estimate, when he represented the population of 
Mecca at 120,000 soul 8. '^ Gibbon, with greater pi*obability, 
says, that In its most flourishing periods, Mecca has not tx* 
ceeded ^< the size and population of Marseilles :''t and he ob« 
serves, that some latent motive, perhaps of superstition, must 
have actuated the founders in the choice of so unpromising a 
situation, a narrow plain, at the foot of three barren moun«» 
tains, in a rocky soil, without any pasturage or cultivated land 
n^r the city, and destitute even of the conveniency of good 
water. Mecca has, indeed, from time immemorial, been an 
object of religious veneration ; and possessing no agricultural • 
resources, but depending on distant supplies for the subsis- 
tance of its inhabitants, has, in all ages, owed its wealth and 
importance to fanaticism and commerce. The historian of 
the decline of the Roman empire, before he brings the Ara- 
bians on the theatre of action, gives a florid description of its 
trade and importance, at the time when Mahomet commenced 
his mission 4 And if we consider the subsequent extension 
of his religion, the power and opulence of its professors, with 
the numerous pilgrimages and rich caravans, which, for the 

• Denon's Trav. in Egypt, vol 2. -p. 227. 
t Gibbon's ]|pc. Rom.Emp. vol 9. p, 227. 
f Gibbon abi [ftipra. 
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two-fold purpose of devotion and trade* have, during so many 
ages, resorted to Mecca from all parts of the Mahomedan 
woild, it is reasonable to conclude that the Mreahh and popu- 
lation of the holy city must, since that period, have greatly 
increased. The famous kavfba, or holy house, or house ofGodi 
which was prior to the age of Mahomet, and has ever since 
been the .grand object of Moslem veneration, is described as 
a small square edifice, destitute of all architectural beauty> 
standing in the middle of an open square, MUiich is encom- 
passed with a colonnade, and ornumcnted with minarets, and 
contains several oratories, or chapels, within its inclosure. In 
the kaaba, is seen a black stone, which was probably an early 
object of Arabian veneration. Mecca is situated in 21® 40* 
north latitude, and in 41® east longitude, somewhat less than 
tony miles from the shores of the Red Sea. According to the 
report of the Mahomedan pilgrims, it is well built of stone ; 
but of its population, and other interesting circumstances, there 
are no authentic details. The government is vested in a she- 
reef, whose revenue is greatly increased by the donations of 
Mahomedan princes, 

Medina*^ — Medina is situated about 200 nules to the north 
of Mecca, and as well as the latter, at about a day's journey 
from the Red Sea. It was the first metropolis of the empire 
of the caliphs, but is now described as only a small town, re- 
markable for nothing but the tomb of Mahomet. On this ac- 
count it is a sacred place> and partakes with Mecca in the 
veneration of pilgrims ; but the latter city appears to be the 
centre of that extensive and lucrative commerce, which has, 
dtrring so many ages, been carried on in a situation apparently 
so unfavourable. Fronv what has been said, it may be easily 
perceived, that the splendor of the holy city depends on the 
prosperity of Mahomedanism, and may probably have been in 
a state of decline during the greatest part of the last century. 
Mecca is a point of contact between Constantinople, Africat 
and India, and likewise, as Dcnon observes, an abyss, which 
continually draws into its vortex, the gold of the Mahomedan 
countries. The invasion of Egypt by the French, and their 
subsequent irruption into Syria, was a dreadful blo^ to its 
prosperity. The regular arrival of caHHans from Constanti- 
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Bople, Asia Minor, and Africa, having been interrupicd during 
the years 1798 and 1799, those from the east could find no- 
thing to bailer for their commodities, and the trade of Mecca 
must have suffered almost a temporary ani^hilation. This , 
was so severely felt by the Meccans,that they were impeiledy 
perhaps more by interest, than zeal for the religion of the 
prophet to engage in the war. A J>ody of men,* named the 
volunteet*s of Mecca, was sent into Egypt in order to assist in 
expelling the French.* But Arabian valour was not a match 
for European tactics, and the Mcccans being all killed or dis- 
persed, their expedition produced no effect. 

Sana.'} — ^The chief city of Yemen is Sana, which is not 
above four miles in circuit ; and part of its area being occupied 
by gardens, it cannot contain a very numerous population. It 
is encompassed with a wall of brick, and has several palaces of 
brick and stone, but the houses of the common people ar^ 
built of bricks dried in the sun.f In this city arc several ca- 
ravanseras for merchants and travellers. / 

Jedda,"] — Jedda or Judda, is of consequence only as being the 
sea port of Mecca, from which it is about forty miles distant. 
Mocka.'] — Mocha is a port considerably frequented by Eng- 
lish ships from Hindoostan. 

Moichai.'] — Moschat has an excellent harbour, and is the 
most considerable town in the province of Omon, having been 
from early times a mart of commerce between Arabia, Persia, 
and India. 

I?M«ora.]— Bussora, although an Arabian city, and beyond 
comparison the most commercial in the whole country, being 
iubject to the Ottoman Porie, is described under the article of ' 
Asiatic Turkey. 

Edifices.']— T\ie edifices can scarcely furnish matter for a 
separate article. The kaaba of Mecca, which owes its celebrity 
not to any architectural beauties, but solely to Mahomedan 
veneration, holds the first rank ; and the second is cliumed by 
the mosque at Medina, which is said to be constructed on a 
similar plan. No mention is made of any others that arc wor- 
thy of notice. 

• Dcnon's Trav. in Egypt, vol. 2. p. 238, &c. 
t Nieb. Dqscrip. del' Arabic, p. 201. 

T^L. IV. sis 
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/tf/tfiicff.]— -Babrin, celebrated for its pearl fishery, ia the 
only Arabian bland of importance. 

jSoco^rikj-^QCOira, famous for its aloes, thoug;h inhabited 
by a colony of Arabians, is by proximity of situation an African 
island. 

After delineating this necessarily imperfect sketch of a 
counUy so celebrated, but, so little known, it may not be amiss 
to observe, that all our accounts of its topography and princ^ 
pal towns, are extremely defective.* The descriptions of the 
Danish traveller, are chiefiy confihed to Yemen, and no JBuro- 
pean has explored the interior. But it is most of all to be 
fegretted, that the perpetual exclusion of unbelievers from the 
holy cities of Medina and Mecca, especially the latter, which 
has so long been the celebrated centre of pilgrimage and com* 
merce, renders it impossible to obtain any precise knowledge 
of the most interesting feature of Arabia. 

* In order to be convinced how imperfectly Arabia is known, com* 
pare Niebuhr's descriptions with D'AnviUe's map, and observe the diss* 
greemeatt. 
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I SHALL not here compose a separate chapter on the history 
of the Arabians ; its conspicuous part has already been rciateJ. 
XJi»til the time ofMahomet, it is buried in deep obscurity, and 
both before tliat period, and after tbe full dissolution of the 
caliphate, is devoid of importance or interest.. During that 
luminous and splendid period, when the Arabians ruled from 
the Indus to the Atlantic, and from tbe Caspian Sea to the 
borders of Ethiopia, they were a people transplanted from 
their own country, and mixed with many others whom they 
had conquered. The seat of their empire was transferred 
from Medina to Damascus, and afterwards to Bagdad. Arabia 
thus abandoned, became a distant and obscure province of the 
caliphate ; the natives bore no conspicuous part in the trans- 
actions of that mighty empire, nor had scarcely any share in 
that extensive dominion, which the Arabian race exercised 
over 80 great a part of the globe. The history of the caliphate^ 
the most brilliant and important, as well as the most luminous 
portion of the Arabian annals, is, therefore, comprised in that 
of Asiatic Turkey, where the seat of their empire was fixed. 
On its dissolution, Arabia split into numerous petty pdncipali- 
ties, the state in which it had been from ages immemorial, 
until Mahomet reduced its different tribes under his own do- 
minion, and laid the foundation of that which became the 
scourge and the wonder of the world. In this state the coun- 
try still remains, and its history during the last six centuries 
is uninteresting. A modern event has, indeed, attracted some 
attention. About the year 1731, a new religion made its ap- 
pearance, and has since that time occasioned great commo- 
tions. The founder was Mahomet Ibu Abd-ul-Wahib, a 
learned Arabian, who had studied at Bagdad, Damascus, and 
Mosul, and had been forced to flee successively from these 
places on accotmt of his heterodox opinions. His system ap- 



pears to be a jumble of SfebomedaniBm and Deism, its ptmd* 
pal tenets being, that aU human homage ought to be paid to 
one God alone, and that any veoeration of a deceased propfaet, 
is absurd and idolatrous ; that all addresses to the Dei^,<mglit 
to be offered up under the open canopy of Heaven, and that all 
mosques and other places of worship ought to be destroyed. 
It rejects the Dirine authority of the koran^ and cendemna 
pilgrimage, but retains the other four dogmata of Mahomet, 
alms, fasting, pru'yer, and ablution, and prohibits the use of all 
liquors but water. Mahomet Ibu Abd-ul-Wahib dying about 
the year 1792, at more than 100 years of age, was succeeded 
by his son Hussein, and since that time the sect has become 
formidable. Their principal station is at Dcraye, in a moun* 
tainous district in the heart of Arabia, where they bid defiance 
both to the shereef of Mecca, and the pacha of Bagdad, while 
the neighbouring countries arc exposed to the rapid incursions 
of their numerous dromedaries. Perpetual war agamst all 
who dissent from their doctrines, is considered as a positive 
duty ; and their mode of distiibuting the spoils, and of levying 
imposts for the public expenditure, is ^d to be cakuiated 
for a system of ptx)selytism. fiut according to Mr. Browne's 
account, they do not seem to act on extensive tlews, or appear 
likely to produce any important revolution.* 

Two interesting observations may here be made on the hie^ ' 
tory of the Arabians. It has often been remarked, that while 
the annals of perhaps all other nations record instances of 
their subjugation^ those of the Arabians exhibit their perpetu- 
al independence and their victories. But this can only foe 
understood of the interior country. Yemen has been repeat- 
edly subdued by the Abyssinians, the Persians, and the Turks. 
The proYinces near the Euphrates, have also at different 
times been subject to foreigners ; and Bussora, with theadja-* 
cent country, at present acknowledges the authority of the 
grand seignior. The perpetual independence of Arabia^ 

* Tlie account of this new sect is taken from Ktebuhr, p. 396, 399^ 
tec. and from Browne's Trav. p. 446> Sic. These two tMAoH do not pei^ 
fectly agree ; firowne*a is the latest account ; he received it from the 
Arabs, wlio conducted Jllie caravans from Bussora^ and from the mer- 
chants of Aleppo and Damascus. 
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tb owi cr e i cm onlf be pufSMy uiidentood» aiiidthe term nrait 
fatf confiDcd to cenlral regionb<*. These wide inland countrieSf 
absioM eqoe^ to both France and Spain io extent, surrounded 
and iiiteraected by arid deserts, have ever defied all foreign* 
ittvaauiD. Neither tbe fiabyloniany the ^eraiaD, tb^ Macedo* 
ntiin» tlie Roman, nor the Ottoman conquerors, have ever been 
aible to penetrate into those sequestered retreats, where tbe 
akorigiDoi Arabians bid defiance to the united power of the 
world. • - 

The second observauon h^re to be made, is on the Arabian 
discoveries and setUemenii 'on the coasts of Africa, Madu* 
gaacar, and India. When the Portugueze discovered those 
countries, tliey foutid all the eastern coasts of Africa, as far as 
Mosaoibique, and the coast of Malabar in India, almost to 
Cape Comoiin, peopled by Arabian colonies, and governed by 
princes of that nauon. We can trace the Arabian population 
of Egypt, and the north of Africa, from tbe migrations otxa- 
mooed by war and conquest during the victorious ages of tbe 
OBliphate, and ascertain the xras of its introduction ; but his- 
tory furnishes no authentic accounts of their maritime con- 
quests and colonisations, nor any certain indication of the 
period of time in which they took place. They S4)pear, how- 
iever, to have been -effected at Afferent periods. Abyssinia 
has undoubtedly, and Egypt baa probably, been first peopled 
hj Arabian coloniea, but these events belong to remote anti- 
^ty. The present Arabian population of Egypt, was intro- 
duced under the first successors of Mahomet ; and the colonies 
on the African and Indian coasta being all Mabomedan, evi- 
dently date their establishment from tbe same or a later period. 
But whether these maritime adventures were undertidk^n by 
the Arabians in the flourishtng ages of. their empire, or whe- 
ther they took place after tbe downfal of tbe caliphate, and in 
consequence of the commotions which followed its dissolution, 
is a doubtful question of which the solution remains a dcMde*. 
ratum in history. 

• Cibbon's 0ee. Rom. Emp. vol. 9. p. 229. 
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•^.Political Importance Lafiguage^Jitecature^J£ducation.^.Maa- 

ners and Customs National Character. 

Religion/^XT is scarcely D^cessaiy to observe^ that the re* 
llgiou of Arabia is Mahomedanism, of which this country ia 
oelehrated as the cradle. It is divided into different sect% 
of which the chief are the Sumute followed by the Turks, the 
Zeidite, which seems to be more lax both in doctrines «i|4 
practice, as well as more tol^rant^ and that of the WahcbiteSf 
whose principal tenets have already been particularized,. 

It may here be ren^ked, that Arabia and the neigbbouriog 
country of Syria, have given birth to the three chief religions 
that have swayed the opinions of mankind* and together with 
Egypt have, both under Christianity and Mahomedanism,beei\ 
the distinguished sources of new septs, and ihaplpgicaUysteotf. 
GavermmeiU and Xatri,]-— Arabia is divided among nume* 
. i*ous imaums and sheiks, whose government, both in (orat and 
. practice, seems to be nearly the same^ The title of imaum is 
ecclesiastical, signifying vu;ar, that is of Alahomet. Among 
die Turks it ^eootejs a cqmmon priest, who reads prayers iq 
the mosque ; but in Arabia the woi^d ^s considered as synony- 
mous with caliph, or commander of the faithful. The sove- 
reigns of Yemen sometimes celebrate divine service, and are 
styled imaums ; but on their coins they assume the title of 
emir, or descendants of the prophet. The throne is heredita- 
17, and the prince acknowledges no superior, either in spiritual 
or temporal affairs; but cannot be called despotic, as he go- 
verns according to'the laws of the koran, and cannot condemn 
even a Christian, a Jew, or a Pagan to death, witliout a legal 
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Wki.* C8 ki other Moiiomedwi couiitriM, the koian, with Ue 
eomnietttAriee, is the only code of law, as well as of theology. 
Tte tribes of the iDtertor are governed by chiefs, distinguieh^ 
ed by the title of shiek, which seems to be merely secular, and 
bui raiely united with the ecclesiastical character. 

These petty princes being commonly at war with one ano- 
Aer, their incessant hostilities render the country a scene of 
eenfusion, which aft>rds no security to travellers, whi^ would 
be plundered by one Arabian chief, were it only to prevent 
an oUwr &om besng enrkhed by their spoils.t 

^rwy.]— The army of Yemen is in time of peace inconsi* 
derabk, being stated only at about 4000 infantry, and 1 000 
cavalry, ill armed and without uniforms. The navy is of still 
less importance, and thmr vessels are rudely constructed.^ 
116 approximate computation can be made of the mitteary 
jbrce which Arabia, if united under one monarch might raise^ 
as no documents exist that can enable us to form an estimate 
of its population. T|}e armies of Sabeans and Ethlopsans, 
which at diffisrent times invaded the territories of Judah, were 
umloubtedly Arabians, as it can scarcely be supposed that 
tbcMC immense bpdies of men had marched from the distant 
wgions of Africa to Palestine. In the time of Mahomet and 
Omar, Arabia poured formidable artnies into Syria, Egypt, 
and Persia ; and a numerous Arabian population mixed Itself 
with the original inhabitants of the conquered countties.f 
These circumstances aflbrd reason to believe, that the Interior 
fMts of this country have at all times been the seat of a more 
considerable population, than appears to correspond with our 
ideas of a coumry composed for the most part of arid and sandy 
deserts. But according to the best sccounts of those central 
and unexplored regions that can be collected, there are manf 
fertile spots, filled with numerous villages, and small towns 

* For the government of Yemen, see Niebubr, p. 163, &c. 
t Niebuhr, p. 396» &c. 

\ Mr Jackson saw a vessel belonging to the imaum of Muskat, which 
carried run less than 1000 men. Journey from India, p. 8. 
§ Gibbon's Dec. Rom. £mp. vol. 9, and the authorities there quoted. 
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governed by independent sheiks.* And if we fui'thei* coottder 
the universtil temperance of the ArabianSf who eat little meat» 
who drink only wa^er or coffee, and wear liule clothi|ig> whoso 
luxuries require no consumption of grain in breweries or dis* 
(illeries ; if, in Ene, we consider that on an average calcula- 
tion, one Englishman consumes as much of the produce of 
the earth as three Arabians^ it is no improbable conjecture^ 
that these immense i^egions, which, as already observed, ai^ 
little inferior to both France and Spain in extent^ may contain 
a larger portion of the human race than a superficial investiga- 
tor of circumstances would be inclined to suppose. It may 
not be amiss to compare these observations with those of Bar- 
row and Staunton on the population of China.t 

Poiiiical rdidiont^ imporiance^ and receiiMe*.]— Arabia, in 
its divided state, cannot presejkt any ideas of political relations 
or importance^ and were it even united under one sovereign, 
as in the days of Mahomet, nothing could be inferred from Che 
events of that period, which were produced by an extraordinary 
impulse of enthusiasm artificially ezdted, and contrary to the 
common course />f things. Of the national revenue of a coun. 
try like Arabia, it is almost superfluous to remark, that nothing 
can be said with any degree of precision, or even of pro* 
bability. 

Commerce.y^AW historical evidence concurs to shew, that 
the commerce of Arabia was formerly important. Before the 
discovery of the passage round the Cape of Good Hope to 
India, the Arabians had, from time immemorial, possessed a 
eonsiderable share in the trade carried on between the Orien- 
tal countries and Europe.^ The commerce of this country 
with £gypt,-€onducted as at present by caravans, is the first 
instance of foreign trade recorded in history, and perhaps the 
first that existed. The traffic carried on by the ^caravans at 
Mecca, has already been mentioned.* But the Arabian inter-, 
course with India has greatly declined since the discoveries 

* Niebuhr, p. 296. It muBt be observed, that the Danish traveller's 
description is founded on report. Neither he, nor any other £uiopeao, 
^ver penetrated into the central regions of Arabia. 

t Barrow's China, p. 577, Sir Geo. Staunton, p. 3. 

f Qibhoo^t ]>ec. Horn. £mp. vol. 9. p. 3:^. Pliny, vol. $. cap. 32; 
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of the Portuguezc, which have enabled the Europeans to cany 
on M direct trade with the Oriental regions of Asia. The 
chief native exports of Arabia, are coffee, aloes, and myrrh, 
with an inferior liind of frankincense, and some other drugs ; 
and the imports are the different metals, with various kinds of 
European manufactures, especially in iron, steel, and glass. 

Manisfacturef ] — ^The manufactures of Arabia arc of little 
importance. In Yemen, all the works in gold and silver, and 
even the coins, are the production of Jewish manufactories. 
There are some manufactures of coarse linen ; but woollens are 
too warm for the climate. Some muskets of very indifferent 
workmanship, are also made in the ceuntry, and there is a 
glasshouse at Mocha. 

Language.'] — The Arabic language has always been cele- 
brated as exceedingly copious, rich, and expressive. But (he 
cl<issical Arabic of the age of the caliphs, is a dead language, 
as different from the modern speech of Mecca, as the Latin is 
from the Italian. The modern Arabic, or Arabesque, is di* 
▼ided into an infinity of dialects, widely diffused throughout 
Syrif, Egypt, and northern Africa. 

Lr/ftfra/iire.]— -Nothing is known of the Arabian literature 
previous to the time of Mahomet ; but during the flourishing 
ages of the caliphate, it became a grand and illustrious feature 
in the history of the human intellect. Its principal seat, how- 
ever, wjs not in Arabia. Bagdad was the luminous centre 
from whence light was diffused from Samarchand to Cordova, 
and Arabian science and literature flourished chiefly in the 
conquered countries. Among the modem Arabians, learning 
is at a very low ebb. The chief poets are now said to be found 
among the wandering tribes of the province of Mareb, to the 
eastward of Yemen.* Some are found also in towns, where, 
as in Turkey, they amuse the company in coffee houses. 

fiiiticctfton.]— In Yemen there are two universities, or cele- 
brated academies, one at Damar for the Zeidites, and the other 
at Zebid for the Sunnites. In most of the chief cities are cpl- 
lev'.es for the study of astronomy, philosophy, medicine, Sec. 
Near every mosque there is commonly a school, where the 

• Niebuhr, p. 92. 
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children of the podr at^ g^ratuitously Instmicted ; atid iti moat 
krge towns there are many schools, where readinfj;, irritingy 
andaccompts ar^ taught. Several (>brsonsof rank also, enter- 
tain domestic preceptors for their children and yoiing slaves. 

Persons^ manners^ and c«*fom#.]— The Arabians arc of a 
middle stature and thiri, having a parched appearance as .tf 
dried by the sun. They arc exceedingly abstemious^ meat 
being little used, even by the rich, and their only drink being 
water or coflTee. Their dress, like that of most Asiatics, Is long 
and loose, consisting chiefly of a large shirt, cither white, or 
striped with blue, and often large trowsefs, a girdle of em- 
broidered leather, a knife, and a dagger. Over the shoulder 
is worn a large piece of fine linen. The head dress consists 
of a number of bonnets, from teti tb fifteen, of cotton, linen, or 
woollen, the outermost being often nchly embroidered with 
gold. Around this multitude of bonnets^ is wrapped a sash) 
or long piece of muslin, with fringes of silk or gold which hang 
down behind. This thick covering for the head, which might 
seem oppressive, is used as a security against the rays of the 
sun ; and the same form is observable in the ancient Egyptian 
monuments. The lower classes of Arabians, wear only a piece 
of linen girt about the loins, another over the shoulders, a belt, 
and a ddgger, and two or three bonnets. The women arc 
dressed in a large shirt and trowsers. Those of rank wear 
large veils, with rings, bnacelets, necklaces^ ear rings, and 
sometimes a nose ring. The nails arc dyed red, and the hands 
and feet of a yellowish brown* Every art is used to make the 
eyebrows appear large and bkck, and> as in many other Ori- 
ental countries, the eye lashes are darkened with anUmony. 

National c^arac/cr.]— The Arabiaas are celebrated for po- 
liteness and hospitality. It must, however, be acknowledged, 
that the terms of Arab and robber, have long been considered 
as synonymous.* But in estimating the character of the Ara- 
bians, we ought to regard them as divided into two classes, 
those of the cities, and those of the desert. The former are 
civilized and polite, the latter are robbers by profession and 
habit, and being, accoi-ding to the best historical evidence, tlie 

• For an account of the plunder of the great cftravao in its journey te 
Mesca in 1757, see Mariti's Trav. vol. a p. 117. 
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posterity of lahmael, the son of Abraham, completely verify 
the prediction relative to their progenitor, and involving his 
descendants, declaring that '^ his hands should be against every 
man, and every man's bands against him." No caravans can 
travel through the deserts without being strongly guarded, 
and those from Constantinople, Cairo, and Bagdad, to Mecca, 
are escorted by numerous bodies of Turkish soldiers, who are 
not, however, at all times able to afford them protection against 
these formidable assailants. But the Arabs of the desert, 
although they rob indiscriminately, persons of ail nations and 
religions, are not cruel or sanguinary, and desirous only of 
plunder, take no delight in shedding blood. The Arabians in 
general possess great powers of body and intellect. A late 
traveller speaks with astonishment of their corporeal vigour ;* 
and modem observation concurs with the evidence of history, 
in representing them as a sagacious and intelligent race. 

* Jackson's Journey from India, p. 36. This traveller represents the 
Arabians as possetsiog twice the strength of Europeans ! ! ! 
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CHAP. 1. 

Stuatto»...J&xtent...JBoiiiidarie8....Face of the eountiy.....Mountaliis.».. 
River8.,..Canal8 Lake8.^.Mineralogy^.Mineral Water8^...Soil. . Cli- 
mate.... Ve^table Productions.... Zoology.....Natural Curiositiea An- 

tiquitie8 and Artificial Curiositie8. 

The Russian Empire in Asia extends the whole length of 
that continent, from the 37th degree of eastern, to the 1 70th de- 
gree of western longitude from London ;• and from 43" to 78* 
of north latitude. Including the islands in the Eastern Oceiin, 
Mr. Tooke extends it 25® farther to the east.t The whole 
length of Asiatic Russia may be roughly computed at 5350, 
and the breadth at 1960 British miles, an extent exceeding 
that of all Europe. The length of the whole empire in Eu- 
rope and Asia, is estimated at 9200, and the breadth at 2400 
British miles4 

Boundaries.'] — The northern boundary of Asiatic Russia, 
is the Arctic Ocean. On the east it extends to the farthest 
extremities of Asia, and is bounded by the Eastern Ocean, un- 
der the various denominations of the northern Archipelugo, 
the seas of Ochotzk and Kamtschatka. On the south-east and 
south, it borders on China, or rather Chinese Tartary, on la- 

* Or continuing to count forward 190^ east ; bat that method \b not 
customary among geographers. 

t Tooke'8 View Russian Emp. book 1. sect. 1. 

t The empresB Catharine, in her letter of grace 1785, mentions the 
extent of the whole Russian Empire as containing 32^ of latitude, and 
16S^ of longitude, exdusiTe of the isles. Tooke's ftussia, bookJU sect 1. 
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dependent Tartaiy, Persia, and Turkey. In some parts, rivers 
or mountsdns mark the boundaries ; in others, an ideal line 
leaves a doubtful frontier. On the west, Asiatic Russia is con- 
tiguous to the European empire. 

Face of the country,'] — In regions so extensive, the face of 
the country must be various. Asiatic Russia, however, dis- 
plays less variation of surface than perhaps any other part of 
the globe of equal extent. Although not wholly destitute of 
mountains, its principal character is that of an immense plain. 
It also contains some elevated and extensive stepps, a feature 
almost peculiar to Asia. The northern and eastern parts con- 
sist chiefly of vast marshy plains, covered with almost perpe- 
tual snow, and pervaded by large rivers, which pursue* under 
masses of ice, their dreary course to the Frozen Ocean. The 
immense forests of fir, pine, lurch, and other trees, in the more 
southern parts of Siberia, may also be considered as one of 
the striking features of the country. 

Mountains. ^'^The mountains of Siberia are far from being 
equal to those of European elevation. The Uralian moun- 
tains, separating Europe from Asia, have already been men- 
tioned in speaking of European Russia. The principal of the 
Siberian chains is that of Aitay, called by the Chmese, the 
Golden Mountain, which extends its precipitous and snowy 
summits from the Irtish to the Yenissay, and sends out branches 
in various directions beyond the limits of the Russian empire. 
The Bogdo Alim, or Bogdo Dola, which rears its pointed sum. 
mits with striking sublimity on the frontier line between the 
Soongorian and the Mongalian deserts, is, if not the highest, 
at least the most craggy, precipitous, and irregular of all the 
mountains of those regions. From this a chain extends to the 
north-west, and another to the south-east, which is supposed 
to join the mountains of Thibet. The other principal moun- 
tains are those of Nershink and Stanovie. The various branches 
and subdivisions of all those chains, are amply described by 
Pallas and Tooke.* The celebrated mountains of Caucasus^ 

• Instead of entering into a particular description of those remote 
aountatnSy which in this place would be tedious, I shiill refer the reader 
te Mr. Tooke's Russ. fimp. vol. 1. p. 118 to 144. 
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extending about 400 British niiles from the CaspiaA to the 
Euxine Sea, form a boundiiry between the Rusuan Empire 
and those of Turkey and Persia. They consist chiefly of gra- 
nite, with slate and lime>stone. Their summits are perpetu- 
ally covered with ice and snow ; and to a spectator approach- 
ing them from the north, they make a grand appearance.* 
The stupendous mountains of Elburas, situated nearly in the 
central part oi this vast range, towers hr above the rest, and 
is supposed by Dr. Pallas to equal Mont Blanc in elevatioD. 
The lower parts of the mountainous tracts present forests and 
wood lands Almost the whole province of Kamtschatka con- 
sists of rocky mountains, containing several volcanoes. 

Stepps.l'^A. geographical view of those vast countries can- 
not well be exhibited, without some description of those im- 
mense plains called stepps, which constitute a feature almost 
^peculiar to Russian and Tartarian geography. In the north 
is the stepp of Petshora, bound by the White Sea and the 
Arctic Ocean ; on the west by the Dwina ; on the east by the 
Petshora ; and on the south by the Floetz mountains. This 
stepp b for the most part sandy, but full of marshes, thicklf 
interspersed with forests, and almost entirely uninhabited, ex- 
cept in the districts of Archangel, Mesen, &c. The forests, 
however, are chiefly confined to the southei*n parts, the ex- 
treme cold in the north being unfavourable to the growth of 
wood. On this stepp are also numerous lakes, but none of 
them are of great extent. 

The Calmuck Stepp, so called from being left in the pos- 
session of a horde of that nation till their flight in 1T71, lies 
on the east side of the Volga. On the south it is bounded by 
the Caspian Sea, and the Aral Lake : on the north it is con. 
nected with the stepp of Issim. This immense desert extends 
about 700 English miles from west to east, and including that 
of Issim, almost as far from north to south. Great part of it, 
however, is wholly abandoned to the wandering Kirgusses. 
Except a ridge of sandy hills stretching from the termination 
of the Uralian mountains towards the Caspian Sea, the whole 
is a vast sandy level, almost destitute of wood and fresh wa^ 
ter, but abounding in salt lakes, and bearing the strongest 

* Pallas's latter Travels, vol. 1. ch. 12. p. lOT and 108.. 
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marks <ff having been once a part of the Caspian Sea. It con- 
tains, however, several districis« not ill adapted to the pur«- 
poses of agriculture and pasturage ; but it is very thinly in» 
habited. 

The stepp of tlie Irtish is that immense plain, which lies 
between the Tobol and the Irtish, and Uletween the latter 
river, the May, and Oby, comprising a vast extent of terri- 
toiy.* It is every where full of lakes, most of them salt, and 
interspersed with forests of pines, firs, and birch. In many 
parts, however, the soil is very proper for agriculture and pas- 
turage. This plain also includes the Barabinian stepp, a fine 
well-watered level, in which are many considerable lakes. 
The Barabinian stepp alone is about 400 miles in length, and 
300 in breadth. It consisu for the most part of a rich black 
toil, and has many forests, chiefly of birch. This stepp lies 
between the Irtish and the Oby ; and like that of Ischim, con- 
tains a number of ancient tombs, supposed to be those of the 
Tartar, or Mongul chiefs. 

The stepp of the Yenissee and the Oby, includes the whole 
of that large tract which lies between these two rivers ; that 
of the Yenissey and the Lena, is contiguous ; beyond which 
also is that of the Lena and the Indighirka, extending eastward 
as far as the Kovyna. Those three stepps, although distin- 
guished by different appellations, constitute one immense 
plain, extending northward to the Arctic Ocean. In the 
southern parts are vast forests ; but towards the north, they 
are more rare, and the wood is low and stunted. 

But the most remarkable stepp is that of the Don and the 
Volga, comprising the whole space included between these 
two rivers and the Kuban, and reaching from the Caspian Sea 
to the sea of Asoph. This extensive and singular stepp, which 
includes that of Kuma, is extremely arid and dreary, being 
almost entirely destitute of wood and fresh water, but abound- 
ing^ with salt lakes and marshes.f It has been accurately ex- 
amined and amply described by Pallas, who, by the most spe- 

* For ft general description of the Tartarian and Siberian stepps, see 
Pidias'b Trav. vol. 2 and 3. 

t Tooke's View of Russia, voL 1. p. 145. 150.— PaOas's latter Trav. 
▼oL 1. ch. 3, 4, 5. 
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cious ar^ments, supported by the nicest observations, labouAi 
to establish an important and singularly interestini^ hypothesn 
relative to the geo^:raphy of an extensive part of the globe. 
The plan of the present work does not admit of long and cri- 
tical discussions ; but a concentrated view of an important 
conjecture, formed by so able an observer, and supported by 
so lorcible arguments, cannot be uninteresting. Could the 
fact on which it rests be ascertained, it would be a curious 
and memorable circumstance in historical geography. 

It has already been observed, that the vast deseit on the east 
side of the Volga, called the Kalmuck Stepp, bears every 
mark of having once been the bottom of the Caspian Sea; 
and Mr. Pallas proves almost to a demonstration, that the 
Kuman Stepp has been a strait which united the sea with the 
Euxine. According to this theory, therefore, the Euxine and 
Caspian Seas formed one vast body of water passing round 
the northern extremity of Mount Caucasus, and extending 
over not only the stepps of the Crimea, the Kuban, &c. but 
also over the vast plains on the east side of the Volga, which 
stretch into independent Tartary, beyond the lake Aral. The 
whole face and composition of those desert countries, bear 
every mark of being the bottom of a desiccated sea. ^ First, 
the innumerable shells, which are scattered in every direction 
in these deserts, exactly resemble those of the Caspian Sea, 
and are not to be met with in the rivers ; secondly, the uni* 
formity of the soil, in all these barren regions, which, except 
in the quicksands, totally consists of sand or yellow loam com- 
bined with marine mire, without one intervening blade of grass, 
or any mineral strata, and with a bed of clay at a considerable 
depth below the surface ;* thirdly, the saline nature of the 
soil in general, which evidently contains common sea salt; 
and fuprthly, the numerous salt-pits and lakes, and even the 
trhole flat surface of this extensive desert^'t The invest! ga- 

* It ap^iears, however, from various parts of Pallas's own account, that 
there is grass and even shrubs in several places. 

f Pallas's Trav. vol. 1. ch. 3. In order to form an.estimaia of the pro- 
digion* loss of \i ater on this occasion, it is necessary to observe, that the 
l^artarian deserts are genernlly about fifteen fathoms above the present 
level of the surface of the Caspian Sea. Pallas, ibid. 
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lion of the causes of this extraordinai^ desiccation of so ex- 
teosive a part of the Caspian and Euxine Seas, induces Pal- 
las to adopt the well known hypothesis of Toumefort, y/ho is of 
opinion, that in the times of remote antiquity the Black Sea 
liad no communication with the Mediterranean. This inp^e- 
nious writer supposes that the natural barrier of the Bospho- 
rus having been either destroyed by an earthquake, or broken 
by the violent assaults and long continued pressure of the 
^waters of the Euxine, accumulated from the Don, the Dnie- 
per, the Dniester, and the Danube, this sea, at last, forced its 
passage through into the Archipelago.* If this was really 
the case, it is evident tha^the Propontis, if it did not before 
exist, must have been immediately formed by the inundation 
of a low and level country. The waters, still continuing to rush 
forward with impetuosity towards the Mediterranean, and fol- 
lowing the coarse of the valleys, would also form the Helles- 
pont. But it is not to be doubted, that on the first impetus of 
this deluge, a part of Greece and Asia Minor, with several of 
tbe isles of the Archipelago, must have been submerged, and 
only the higher parts lef^ remaining. Diodorus Siculusf 
speaks of this tremendous inundation. Toumefort, therefore, 
supposes it to have been the flood, which is said to have hap- 
pened in the time of Deucalion ; and Pallas appears to adopt 
this opinion as no other reason can be assigned for so extra- 
ordinary a diminution of the extent of the Euxine and Cas. 
plan, or, collectively, the great Hyrcanian Sea.f If, indeed, 
this rupture of the Bosphorus be admitted, desiccation of the 
shallow parts of this vast expanse of waters must of course 
have followed, and the immense plains of Tartary, as well as 
the shallow strait on the north of Mount Caucasus, by which 
the two seas were connected, must, in consequence, have been 
gradually left dry landi and have assumed their present as. 

• Toumefort, vol. 2. letter 8. 

t Diod. Sic. Bibliotli. lib. 5. p. 320, &c. 

i The rapid current which sets througti the Bosphorus and the Hel- 
lespont shews, that at present the Ulack Sea is much higher than the 
Mediterranean, and if this passage did not exist, it is evident that tho 
former would rise much higher, and consequently acquire a greater. 
extent. 

VOL. IV. 28 
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pect I sMl conclude these remarks bf 6bserviii9» that the 
coniraetioo of the Caspian and Euxiae Seas, witbin a mudi 
narrower sp»ce than they once occupkdt is evident from phy« 
sical appearances ; but that the bursting of the kuter throng 
the Bo^horus, the onlj circumstance that can be assigned an 
the cause of their diminution, rests on the authority of Diodo^ 
rus iSicuius, and oniy wants the support of a cowMirrence oE 
historical evidence.* 

* Rivers. ]— The Asiatic empire of Russia is watered by seme 
of the largest rivers of this continent. The Volga, wluch 
fiiiislies its course in Asia, has already been described. The 
0'>y rises about the Slst degree of Utitude, and receives the 
Irtish, a stream equal, if not superior, to its own. The Irtinll 
has its source about the 45th degree of latitude, and couae* 
quviitiy has the longest course. The Oby is navigable almoat 
to its source ; but its waters are often foul and fcetid, by rea» 
son of the slowness of its current and the vast morasses w^idi 
it pervades. It falls by an extreme^ wide aestuary into the 
Arctic Ocean, in latitude 73* 60' north, and longitude 90* eaat^ 
and is esteemed the largest river in the Russiail empire* 

The Yenissey is considered as deriving its source from the 
mountains near the Sea of Baikol ; but, as it receives the An-» 
gara, or 1 ungurka, which issues irom that lake, it mighty 
with greater propriety, be said to derive from thence its ori* 
gin. After receiving several rivers, and making various 
windings, it falls into a large bay of the Arctic Ocean, in 73* 
SO' north latitude, and 103^ 30^ east longitude, after a course 
of above 1,700 British miles. 

* The plain, or stepp, on the north side of the Caucasus, which ap- 
pears to have been the strait, is represented as very little elevated above 
the level of the Palus Meotis and the Ccispian Sea. 

The surface of the Caspian Sea is much fewer than that of the Euxine. 
The level of the Volga is ten fathoms lower than that of the Don. Pallas, 
vol. 1. ch S. p 103. Pallas thinks that an accurate survey miglit deter- 
mine, with certainty, the ancient limits of the Caspian Sea. Trav. vol. 1. 
ch. 3 p. 105. 

It will be observed, that the account of the flood, which happened in 
the time of Deucalion, is an obscure and uncertain piece of historyi re- 
lating to remote and fabulous times. 
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The LcnuriiM to the wen of the Sea of Baik«l) md pur* 
9lie» a couise nearfy nenh*east as far us Yakutok. From that 
place ita direoiion is almost due north. Iw channel is of a 
gveat width and full of islanda. iu whole course is computed 
at almost I56OO milea. This river has a gentle current) iavoura* 
ble to nav^tioo. By SilHng out of the Lena into the Aidant 
then into the Maia, and afterwards into ihe Yudomtif the jour* 
ney to Ochotsk and Kamtschatka is greatly expedited. The 
Lena disembogues iuelf by live mouths into the Frozen 
Ocean, in latitude 73^ north. Its easternmost mouth is in 
t63«,and its westemmost mouth in U3<> east longitude. Those 
principal rivers receive in their course a great number of 
cKhers, of which it would be of little use to exhibit a cataloguew 
Failing into the Frozen Ocean, the vast rivers of Asiatic Rus* 
Ma cannot open the way to foreign commerce ;* but they are 
excellently adapted to the purpoaes of inland navigation. 
Vrom the* uncultivated state of the country and the want of 
population, their importance, however, is yet but iittto known. 
In a coanti7 like this, it can scarcely be expected that canals 
should be cut, as the benefits could not compensate the labour 
and cost. It may, however, be observed, from the course of 
the rivers, ihat by cutting two canals, one between the rivers 
Tschassovaia and Taghil, and the other between the Ket and 
the Yenissey, the latter being a distance of little more than 
uxty miles, and the former somewhat less, an uninterrupted 
inland navigation might be opened' from Petersburg to the 
dbtant parts of Siberia.! 

Lakes.}-^The ancient and present slate of the Caspian 
Sea, which may now be considered only as a vast lake, have 
already been made, in the present chapter, a subject of discus- 
sion. It only remains to remark a circumstance, which has 
caused many disputes among naturalists, and given rise to 
several fanciful hypotheses. It is well known that the Cas- 
pian Sea receives the Yaik, the Yemba, the Kur, the Araxes, 

« 

* In order to see how much the long journey from European Russia 
to the extremity of Asia is facilitated by these rivers, consult Lessop's 
TraveU from Kamtschatka to Petersburg, an interesting work, in two 
Tolumes 8to, 

t Tooke's View of Russia, vol. 1* p. 353. 
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the Bistmia, the Terek^ and various other rWers, faesideft Ae 
vast body of water that roils down the Volgat while k has na 
visible outlet ; and yet it has never any perceptible s«eU> ex- 
cept in the spring, on the melting of the snows. From chia 
circumstance, it ia natural to inquire into the cause wbich 
exhausts this immense mass of waters as fast as it is supplied 
by so many channels** In order to explain this phoenomenon^ 
some have imagined subterraneous passages into the Euxioe 
or the Persian Gulf, and not only various arguments have been 
adduced I but lables have been invented in support of the hypo* 
thesis. Others have ascribed the whole to evaporation. The 
^following opinion, however, seems now to prevail. ^ Per-. 
haps," says a judicious writer, ^ the true reason of this aea 
remaining equally full, is to be sought in the quality <^ ks 
bottom, which consists not of a thick slime^ but of a shell-sand^ 
the particles whereof touching but in few points, it is conae* 
quently very porous. Of the same substance the wMe shore 
is likewise formed. Layer upon layer, it lies three fothoras 
deep. This, indeed, lots the fresh water through, but it be* 
comes immetliately salt again by the salt water pressing on it. 
Through this sand then the water is filtered, and falls into the 
abyss beneath in the same quantity as it flows into the sea."t 
But where or how deep is this abyss, this immense reservoiis 
which during so many ages has constantly swallowed up this 
ceaseless influx of ii^aters ? Or, is it the porous bottom, reach- 
ing to an immense depth, by which they are absorbed ? Per- 
haps the naturalist may still suspect, that evaporation is the 
principal cause of this extraordinary exhaustion. 

The Caspian Sea is in many places remarkably deep. Even 
in several places not far from the shore, a line of 450 fathoms 
will not reach the bottom. It is also very subject to violent 
and dangerous storms. The water, in general, is salt, though 
not in all places, particularly not in those where it receives 
the great rivers.^ This sea has several ports, but is destitute 
of good harbours. It is, however, of great importance to 

* The Black Sea, also, as Toumefort remarks, receives a much larger 
quantity of water from the large rivers, thao it can emit through the Bob- 
pbonis. Toumefort, ubi supra. 

t Tooke*s Russia, vol. 1. p. 200. t Tooke, ubi supra. 



Rosftia on accoiMt of tbe PcniaD trade. It abounds with a 
Tarieiy of fish ; but we have no very circumstantial accounts 
of the different species. The salmon is excelienty and the 
berrings larger and ' finer than those of our seas, but not so 
tender.* Its shores are the haunt of myriads of water-fowl. 
The Caspian Sea extends about 70O miks in length from^uo 
to 300 in breadth ; but only a part of it can be considered as 
comprised within the dominions of Russia^ although she is the 
undoubted mistress of its navigation. 

Tb^lake Baikal, in the government of Irkutsk extends from 
tbe. 51st to the 55th degree of north latitude^ being about S50 
.English miles in length»and varying from 13 or 14 to near 40 
ia breadth. The water is fresh and transparent. It is called 
by the Russians the Holy Sea. From the latter end of De- 
cember till the beginning of May it is generally frozen. At 
other timesy particularly in the month of September, it is sub- 
ject to frequent and violent storms, owing chiefly, perhaps, to 
tbe mountains by which it is almost surrounded. It contains 
several islands, on the principal of which« called Olkhon, are 
found sulphureous springs. The Baikal abounds with seals 
and various kinds of fish, among which are seen large shoals 
of herrings of a particular species.f Tbe mountains which 
border its shores are high, and for the most part bare ; but an 
ingenious traveller describes with rapture, the sublime scene- 
ry which is displayed where the river Angara issues from tbe 
lake.^ Between the rivers Irtish and Oby is a lake of about 
170 English miles in length, and divided by an island into two 
parts, called the lakes of Tchany and Sourni. There are many 
others, both in the north and the south, but none of them rc-» 
markable either for extent or beautiful scenery. 

Mineralogy, '\^^T he mineralogy of Siberia is a copious sub- 
ject and a fertile source of wealth. Peter the Great was the 
first who caused these remote mines to be explored, which 
bave since afforded such ample supplies of national wealth ; 
and in 1719 he instituted an office for their management. The 
principal gold mines of Siberia are those of Ekatherinburg, on 

• Tooke, ▼ol. 1, p. 201. 

t Tooke'9 Russ. Emp. vol. 1. p. 2a5: 

i BeU'i Trav. vol. 1. p. 307 to 316. 
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die east side of the Urafiui moiuitainB, in 57^ mrdi btiftiiAe. 
Mines of various kinds extend on the north and south to a 
considerable distance. The mines of Nershtnk} which consiat 
chiefly of lead mixed with silver and gold, were discovered m 
1704; and those of Kolyvan hegan to be wrought for the 
erown in 1748. The gold mines of Beresof, a lew miles 
north«east of Ekatherinburg, are the richest in the empire. 
Those of Kolyvan and Nershink are silver mines, although 
they afford some gold. The gold is sometimes found native, 
but generally mixed with various substances, piotieulaliy sil- 
ver ; but the latter is seldom met with unmixed* In some 
places it is blended with lead, in others, as already observed, 
with gold. Copper mines are seen both in the Uralian rooun* 
tains and in those of Altaic Red lead is found in the mines of 
Beresof. But the most important and valuable mines of the 
Russian empire, are those of iron, which supply the numerous 
Ibuaderies of the Uralian mountains. Sulphur, allum, aal» 
ammoniac, nitre, vitriol, and^natron, are found in abundance. 
Siberia aUo produces a variety of gems, such as topazes, beryl, 
amd chrysolite. Red garnets are found in great plenty near 
the sea of Baikal. Between the Onon and the Argoon is pro* 
duced an elegant klrnl of onyx. The green selfspar of Sibe- 
ria is a beautiful stone, which is wrought into various kinds of 
ornaments* Red and green jaspers, are found in the distant 
mountains of Siberia. The Uralian chain produces fine white 
marbles, and many of the other mountains afford varieties of 
porphyry and granite. Lapis lazuli is also found near the 
Baikal lake. In short, the subterraneous riches of Ariatic 
Russia, are as vai'ious as they are important 

Mineral zca^er«.]-^Mineral waters do not abound in propor- 
tion to the vast extent of those countries and the abundance 
of mineral substances. The baths neai^the Terek, and those 
in the province of Nershink, are of a middle temperature. In 
the vicinity of the Baikal lake are some springs highly sulphu- 
reous. Kamtschatka presents a variety of mineral waters ; 
but ihey do not appear to have been fully examined. There 
is a strong vitriolic spring at the village of Buigovia, in the 
district of Olonetz, and otliera of the same kind not hv from 
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Zttrvikhatu in D^uniria.* The vkrioiic spring tt Sarepta^nevr 
TzaritaiDf is the most €eifnous mineral water in the whole em- 
pire) and almost the only one that is frequented. In a circuit 
of about 150 miles no less than thirty •two mineral springs hare, ^ 
irithin the last thirty years, been discovered. The largest and 
most copious of these, is in 4a* 43' north latitude, about six or 
seven miles from Tzaritrin, and about two miles from the bank 
of the Volga. Perhaps, indeed, the mineral waters of Asiatic 
Russia may be more numerous than is generally supposed ; 
§ar notwithstanding the laborious researches ' of Pallas and 
others, those remote regions are far from being fully explored.t 

5ot/.]— In countries of hr less extent, the soU is found to 
exhibit almost every variety. That this must be the case in 
those immense regions, therefore, is obvious. The nature of 
the soil in Asiatic Russia has been, in a great measure, de^ 
scribed in speaking of the general face of the country. From 
what has been said on that subject, it is evident that the sandy 
and manhy soils predominate. These, indeed, form the gene^ 
ral characteristics of the country. The southern and western 
districts of Siberia consist chiefly of a rich black soil, remark, 
able for its fertility; but the northern parts arc wholly incapa* 
ble of agriculture. Those, indeed, have been very little ex- 
plored; but imagination, by representing to the eye an im- 
mense extent of uniform morass stretching over the whole 
length of Asia, a scene of widely spread desolation and solit 
tude, bound up in almost perpetual ice and snow, where all 
▼egetation is checked and almost extinguished, may form a 
just idea of those uninhabitable regions, the most ditmal and 
dreary part of the whole surface of the globe4 

67tJiiare.]-*For the climate, a general reference may be 
made to European Russia, to which the Asiatic dominions of 
that empire are contiguous and corresponding in latitude. In 

* Pallas's Trav. part 3. p. 424. 

t For an account of the mineral waters'of both European and Asi- 
stic RuMia, see Tooke's View of the Kuasian Empire, vol. p. 241 to 251. 

\ The whole northern part of Siberia, from the aborei of the Arctic 
Ocean to the extent of some hundreds of miles within land, is a vast mo- 
rasii, grown over with moss, and destitute of trees. In summer, the 
ground is tliawcd only to a very little depth. Pallas's Trav. p. 3. 
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both, the climate varies from the warmth of Prance and Italy 
to the eternal frost on the coasts of the Arcuc Ocean. The 
southern frontier of the vast province of Siberia, being in about 
fifty degrees, and the northern extending in some parts to the 
seventy^eighth, but in general to the seventy -fourth degree o^ 
latitude, about three-fourths of (he country lies under the same 
parallels with Norway and Lapland, and not being tempered* 
with the moist and warm vapours of the Atlantic, but shut up 
between an immense continent on one side, and frozen seaft. 
on the other, the general frigidity of the climate may be rea- 
dily conceived. In the deserts of the Kalmuck, bordering 
on the Volga and the Caspian Sea, the summer beats are 
sometimes excessive.* Throughout the southern and middle 
regions of Siberia, the change of the seasons is rapid. Wift* 
ter and summer alternately succeed, without almost any inter- 
vening spring or autumn. On fertile soils, the quickness and 
luxuriance of vegetation is astonishing; but its duration is cir- 
cumscribed within narrow limits. 

Vegetable productions.']^^ Any attempt to pardculerize the 
vegetable productions of so immensely extended a territory, 
where both the climate and soil are so various, would lead to a 
prolixity inadmissible in a work of this nature. A general sketch 
must therefore suffice, especially as all that is known on the sub* 
ject has been so fully displayed by Stiller, Gmelin, and Pallas. 
In the south-western part is a district to the north of the Tarta- 
rian deserts, and extending from the Volga to the Uralian 
mountains, which enjoys a delightful climate and a fertile soil. 
Its forests present the cedar, the Cyprus, the juniper, the beech» 
and the oak ; and its orchards produce the almond, the fig, the 
peach, and all the other fruits of the temperate regions. Iq 
the greatest part of the wide expanse of Siberia, none but the 
hardiest vegetables are found. The oak, which defies the 
rigours of a British, or a German winter, cannot exist in the 
frigid climate of Siberia.! The middle regions, however, pre- 
sent immense forests of birch, alder, &c. as well as of all the 
various species of pines and firs. Many districts of Siberia 
are productive of corn. Some parts near the Oby, yield plen. 

• PalUs's Utter Travels, ch. 3. p. 95. 
t Tooke's Russian £mp. toI. 1. p. 69. 
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lifal crops for twenty years successively.* Several districts^ 
also, are well adapted to pasturage ; b«it in advancing towards 
tbe north) the forests gradually disappear, and mosses of dif* 
ferent kinds are the last traces of expiring vegetation.f Al- 
diough Asiatic as well as European Russia, contains some 
' delightftil and fertile regions^ yet partly from the natural dis- 
advantages of soil and climate, and partly from want of popu* 
lation and culture, dreaiioess and sterility are the predomi* 
Jiant characteristics. 

^0/0^^.3-^In regard to the animal productions of Asiatic 
Russia, the same remark may be nwde as on those of the vege- 
table kingdom. l*hey are too numerous and various to be 
particnlarised. It will therefore be enough, briefly .to mention 
sttch as are the most remarkable and important. In the nor- 
thern partsof ^iheria,a8 well as in Lapland, the rein-deer is an 
useful substitute for the horse, the cow, and the sheep. In 
Kamtschatka, dogs are used for drawing in oarriage8.t The 
south is favoured with that noble animal the horse, which, as 
wttll as the ass, is there found in its wild state. In this part, 
•too, the camel is not uncommon. The Urus and the Ibex aro 
inhabitants of th^ Caucasian mountains. The musk animaf, 
the wild boar, and the itag, are found in those wMch encircle 
the Baikal. The beaVer is an inhabitant of the Yenissey. 
Wolves, foxes, and bears of various descriptions, are met with 
in the northern regions* But the most remarkable part of 
the sooiogy.of Asiatic Russia consists of the various animals 
which supply those rich furs that are converted into so valua- 
ble an article of commerce. The animals, which funush these 
furs, are of a great variety of kinds, and their skins very diffe- 
rent in value* . The black fox of eastern Siberia and Kamt- 
schatka is held in the highest estimation ;$ and being scarce, 
iu skin bears an extravagant price. The imporunce of this 
animal, in commerce, is such, that sometimes a single skin 
cannot be had for less than 500 rubles i sometimes, even the 

• Pallas'a Trav. vol. 2. p. 640. t Ihid. 

+' Lessop has given a very accurate account of the drawing of sledges 
hy dogs, in his Travels from Kamtscbatka to Petersburg, vol. 1. 
S Coxe's Russian DiscoverieSi c1). 2. p. 14. 
VOL. IV. 29 
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t>ric6 hM been as high ais 1,000 rubles * The black fi[« is 
consequently the choicest object of chace among^ all the na- 
tions of Easteni Siberia, as one skin frequently pays the trft* 
bute of a whole village ; and the care which they take of the 
young cubsv which they catch, is so great, that the womcA 
nourish them at their breasts.t There are various other kinds 
of foxes in Siberia, but their skins are of a far inferior value. 
The sable, although of not so exorbitant a price as the black 
fox, however is far more plentiful, as it abounds through the 
whole extent of Siberia and Kamtschotka; and the inferioritf 
of value being compensated by numbers, this animal may bo 
reckoned the most important of all those which supply the 
fur trade of Russia. At the time of the conquest of Kamt- 
achatka, the sables were so plentiful, and so little esteembd 
by the Kamtschadales, that for ten rubles worth of iron ware 
the Russians found no difficulty in obtaining the value of 500 
or 000 rubles in.sables, leaving an enormous profit of 4000^» 
$000 per cent. : and those who engaged in this traffic for the 
space of one year, frequently acquired 30«000 rubles, or eiren 
sometimes a greater sum. The prices of the sables are vart- 
ous. Some skins fetch fifty rubles, or more, on the spot4 The 
Chinese, the Persians, and the Turk^, are the greatest ad- 
mirers of delicate furs. Constantinople is said to be the pria- 
ipal market for sables. 

Besides these, innumerable other small animals contribute 
to the fur trade of Russia. The principal of th^se are the 
martin, the squirrel, the ermine, the rabbit, and the marmotte. 
The methods of ukbg all these animals are various ; traps 
and snares of different kuids are used. Somedmes those of 
the kinds last enumerated are coursed with dqgi. The bear, 
the wolf, the lynx, the beaver, the glutton, the polecat, the 
ferret, and various other animals, are also objects of chace in 
Asiatic Russia. For taking the boar in particular, many in. 
genious methods are devised.$ Several attempts have been 
made to estimate the annual sum of national wealth accruing 
to Russia from her valuable furs. The judicious aiJthor of 

• Tooke's View of the Ruas. Emp. vol. 2. book 2. sect 1. 

t Ibid. J iwd. book 10. sect 1. $ ibid. 
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the new of the empire, however, although he acknowledges 
the mnottnt of those riches resulting from the chaco to be very 
#reat, veotimie to disci-edit, or at least to dispute those esti. 
jiutions, which raise it so high as 5,000,00() of rubles, and 
candidly owns that no existing documents afford any certidn 
ground of calculation.* The trade in furs carried on in the Rus- 
sian dominions, with all its concomitant circumstances, would 
Rlooe furnish matter for a curious and interesting^volume. 
-The brevity of this work allows only this general remark, that 
iht chace, an employment which necessity first imposed on 
man, for the security or tiie support of his existence, attd 
which, in the European nations, has entirely lost its original 
character, and become an object of diversion and pleasure, is 
in Asiatic Russia, a grand object of commercial and polidcal 
economy. 

The variety of fowls and fishes which frequent the shores, 
and inhabit the waters of the Caspian Sea, as well as of the 
£astem and Frozen Ocean, and the great rivers, corresponds 
with that of the quadrupeds on the land. The walrus, or aea- 
liprse, the whale, and the seal, are common in the Arctic 
Ocean ; the maniti is found in the straits of Beering* Some 
of tibe fishes .of the Caspian have been mentioned in describing 
that sea. Those of the greatest importance, however, are the 
lar^e and small sturgeon, and the sevrugen. Of the great 
sturgeon, on a medium of four years, there appears to be 
caught in the fisheries of the Caspian, the Volga, and the 
Yaik, the number of 103,500 ; of the small sturgeon, 302,000 ; 
and of the sevrugen, or acipenser stellatus, 1,345,000. The 
whole produce of these fisheries, at a moderate calculation, 
amounts to 1,760,081 rubles, a sum equal at par to 353,081/. 
Bteiiing per aunum.t « 

Natural curiosities. y^The principal natural curiosities of 
Asiatic Russia, consist in the grand features already mention- 
ed, which give to those regions an aspect very different from 
that of the counti*ies of Europe. Except the romantic scenes 
around the lake Baikal, they are mostly of the horrid and me- 
lancholy kind ; and the naked levels in the north of Siberia 

* Tooke's Rum. £mp. ubi supra, 
t FaUas's btter Travels, vol. 1« cb. 8. 
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form a dreary contrast with the thick forests in the sontfai 
which overhang the roads and the rivers with a gloomy sod 
dismal shade. To these in<i^y be added the volcanic mountains 
of Kamtschatka, which have not yet been accurately explored. 
AntiqMiHB and artificial curioniiei.y^ln countries which 
appear to have never been the seat of refinement, and in which 
the arts do not seem to have ever taken up their abode, the 
artificial /curiosities and remains of antiquity cannot be ex- 
pected to be either magnificent or numerous. The most 
remarkable, are the tombs of Tartarian chiefs, seen in mai|f 
of the stepps, particularly near the rivers Yenissey and Irtisb* 
which, although they present only rude sculptures, yet, by the 
rich cofiins, and other ornaments, found in some of them, shew 
that nations more civilized and opulent than the present noma- 
dic hordes, once possessed those vast regions. Several such 
are also met with in the countries adjacent to the Yaik and 
the Volga.* Not far from Astrachan, are the remains of an 
extensive Tartar city, of which nothing is left but ruins and 
.fragments. It appears to have been .the residence, and to have 
contained the mausoleum of some of the chans. This vene- 
rable place is said to have been plundered of many rich trea- 
sures, among which were coffins covered with silver* ^Ilas 
observes, that the remains of this city display a degree of taste' 
and electee, which he had no where else seen among the 
Tartarian ruins.t 

• PsUss^s Travels, vol. 1. ch. r. t Ibid. oh. ff. 
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Principal Cities and Towni....Edificei....l8land6. 

AsTRACHAN is the principal city of Asiatic Russia ; and 
next to Moscow and Petersburg, the most important of the 
whole ero||ire in respect of commerce, wealth, and population. 
This city is situated near the mouth of the Volga, in 46^ north 
latitude, and 5 1 ^ east longitude, being the principal mart of the 
trade carried on between Russia and Persia. The buildings were 
formerly very mean, the houses being wholly of wood, and the 
churches only of brick. But on account of the high price of 
timber, the citizens of Astmchan now construct their houses 
cither of brick, or of a kind of free-stone from the quarries of 
Tzaritzin, on the banks of the Volga. From this cirtum- 
stance, the city begins to have a much better appearance ; 
but the dearness of wood is severely felt by the inhabitants. 
Mr. Pallas has exibited a distinct view of the rapid advance 
of the value of the different kinds of timber between the years 
1786 and 1793, by which it appears, that in the short space of 
seven years, this necessary article had risen to five, and in 
some instances, to six times its former price, a circumstance 
not unworthy of notice in commercial history, especially as it 
is not owing to any natural scarcity, nor to the increased ex- 
pense of carriage, but solely to the monopoly of speculating 
individuals.^ In consequence of the advanced price of wood, 
thai of bricks has been raised from five to twelve or thirteen 
rubles per thousand, a higher price than is paid either in 
Moscow or Petersburg, and about double to that which' they 
bear in England. On account of the exorbitant deamess of 
bread, the wages of workmen are also extravagantly high at 
^strachaDi when compared with most other places in Russia. 

• PalUt's Utter Trar. vol 1. cb. 9, 
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A commoa day iabourer recema from sevsntf |0> «icirt)^'.a»» 

pecks, or from 2«. 9\d. to 3«. 3^. acerUng ; and % ourpenftHv 
a ruble. and a half, or reckoDing al pAr, six abiiliDgaatiaffimy 
per day. It must, however, be observed, that Aatradiaii baa 
recently been much improved* not only In its privttet^bittialw 
in its public structures. At presentf it dispiaya many ctogait 
stone buildings. The principal of these^ are two comvua'aal 
halls Xor the reception and sale of merchandise, one of whkh 
is appropriated to the Tartar merchmitS) and the other, wliidi 
belongs to Koloustof, an Armenian, is for the accommodatlpp 
of the Persian traders who resort to this city.* 

The foreign trade of Aiitrachan with India, Buckarki mi 
Persia, but especially the latter, is considered by Mr. Pallas 
as detrimental to Russia. Great sums of money are carmd 
out of the empire by the importation of silk, cotton, madd^ri 
and a variety of other commodities, which migkt be produced 
in equal perfection in the northeiD parts of the Russian domi^ 
nions, in the vicinity of Astrachan, and in the province of Tau*' 
rida. That judicious traveller, therefore, recommends, id the 
stroQgest terms, the breeding of silk worms in Taarida» and 
the cultivation of cotton, &c» in the countries adjacent lo the 
Volga. t He also observes, that the exporU from Astnichaa 
to Persia, consist chiefly of foreign, with very few Ruaaiam 
commodities, so that the balance of this trade is etsMdf 
against Russia. The principal and most lucrative trade of 
Astrachan, consists in its vast fisheries in the Volga and $k^ 
Caspian Sea, which have already been mentioned. These fiakfr- 
ries are also extremely advantageous to the whole empiriKi 
They furnish the principal article of food to the whole of 
European Russia, with its populous capitals, during the long 
fasts of the Greek church, which comprise at least one third 
of the year. By fishing, and cai*rying the fish on rafts in the 
river, or on sledges by land, or by selling theni on the dif- 
ferent markets, great multitudes of people find a profitable 
employment. Besides the actual inhabitants of Astrachan, 
who are employed in the fishery, about 10,000 fishing canoes 

* PaUas ubi supra. 

t PaUas also fills many pages with observations en the culture cf the 
vine ut the vicinity of Astrachan. Latter Tmr. clw 8. 



otneOMiw cmiy sfMiBc^, each tMfing <m board at the least 
tM persons. Of this nvmbcr of strangers, amounting to up. 
vatfda oi'MfiOOi some hire themselves to the great fisheries, 
elhei» parolAMe the permission to fish for themselves, for 
irtudb the prtoe b genevallf about seven rubles each canoe for 
the wlMde flomflser. The rent of a cellar for stowing and salt* 
lag their fish^ b about tweatf^ve rubles.* This fishery, how- 
ever^ is ao managed as to have become in a great measure a 
aoMMpoly^ in the hands of the chief merchants of Astrachan, 
wlio liave acquired very considerable wealth. These specu* 
lafors also farm the sturgeon fisheries at Saltan, in Persia, as 
tfw Peniana never eat any of that kind of fish.'t For this they 
pay atn annual rent of 3500 rubles; and the expenses of sup* 
pMting thb fishery are calculated at 55,000, composing an 
a^regate of 80,000. The annual produce of the fishery is 
i at 300^000 rubles* This single concern, therefore, 
) a net annual profit of 1SO,000 rubles, or 34,000/. ster- 
Vmg to Astrachan. The seal fisiiery is also carried on in a 
rery profitable manner, by the opulent part of the Astrachan 
aufbrchantS) as the Caspian Sea Is extremely rich in seals. 
ilttttnchan haa a lucrative trade in isinglass, which is prepared 
tf&tn the airubladdera of the sturgeons. It forms a very con- 
•MemMe article of exportation from Petersburg to England ; 
end'the Eng^h supply the Spanbrds, Pormg^ese, and other 
antions, with that article for purifying their wifes. The caviar, 
^rdb of the sturgeon, is also a very considerable article of com* 
snerce. The vast quantity of these two commodities annuallyt 
Miported \o different countries, their advancing price, and in- 
creaaing demand, are additional proofs of the importance of 
tteae fiaherioa lo the weahh of Astrachan, and the commerce 
of the Russian empire. The population of Astrachan is com- 
pnted at aboot 70^000. One of the great disadvantagen of this 
cky ia, its being subject to inundations,' especially when the 
wind blows from the south, or south-east. These sea winds 
from the Caspian, by raising the waters of the Volga, fre- 
quently cause them to inundate the lower parts of the cxfy. 

• Tnoke*s View of Russ. Emp vol. 3. p. 65. marginal note, 
t This Ibheiy ofSaKan is so productive, that 15,000 gturgeons are not 
unfrequcntly caught Ift one day. Pallas ubi lupra. 
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The climate is intensely hot in thesamtner;* and during that 
season it very seldom rains.f Astrachan was formerly the 
capital of a Tattar kingdom, and was conquered by the Czar 
Ivan Vassiltievitch II. A. O. 1554. The present Astrach«n» 
however, is of a more modem date^ and does not occnpy the 
scite of the Tartar city, the ruins of which are to be seen 
somewhat higher upon the western bank of the Volga. The 
first experiment for cultivating the vine at this place, is ;»id 
to have been made by an Austrian monk. Peter the Great 
strenuously promoted the establishment of vineyards in its vi- 
cinity ; and invited thither, hy the most liberal encouragement^ 
expert vine*dre^ers from foreign countries. The culture of 
the vine, however, proved unaaccesaful till the year 175S| 
when Major Parobitsh, a Hungarian, was appointed inspector 
of the vineyards of Astrachan. This gentleman imported 
vines from Persia, Hungary, and other parts of the worid, and 
by numerous experin^nts, greatly improved the imperial 
' vineyards. Encouraged by his example, and by the evident 
advantages accruing from this branch of productive industryi 
several private individuals have been induced to engage in 
the pursuit. At this time there are some hundreds of vine- 
yards in Astrachan and its vicinity. They are generally 
planted near the branches of the Volga, which surround 
and intersect t(p city. Those places are principally chosen 
for the facility^f irrigation, which the want of ndn in the 
summer, renders indispensably necessary. The vine/ards 
of Astrachan are irrigated by means of machines constracied 
in the eastern manner ; but as Pallas observes, the process is 
expensive, as they cannot be wrought but by the assistance of 
windmills. In another place, however, he mentions the work- 
ing of them by oxen or horses, which cannot t>e less expea-^ 
siv64 On the whole, it appears from the remarks of that j«- 

* The heftt in summer is sometimes so intense, that the mercury in 
Fahrenheit's thermometer is as high as 102^. Tooke's Russ. vol. l.p.29. 

t Pallas ubi supra. 

i. The words in the Englifih translation are these ; ** There is no vine. 
yard at present in this neighbourhood, but what has at least one or more 
windmills, or machines to raise water, which are worked by oxen or 
horses." Fallas's latter Trar. vol. 1. cb. 9. p. 321. The expression does 
not seem perfectly clear. 
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Aoiocit traveller, that the vine is not culiivdted at Astrachaa 
without great labour and expense. At the sumc time» how- 
ever, he observes, that notwithstanding the ex|>enses, the vine- 
yards leave tolerable profit * In this description of Astrachan, 
and its trade, I huve etiteied somewhat more into particulars 
than the pian of this work in general allows ) but it was 'ne- 
cessary to exhibit a tolerably clear view of a ciiy, which is not 
6Dly by far the most conbiderable of ail Asiatic Russia, but 
which, from its situation in respect of Persia, aitd lue central 
pans of Asia, must, in a political as well as a commercial 
fiiew, be regarded as one of the most important poiuts of the 
whole Russian empire. The other cities are of far inferior 
importance, 

' Todoiskt'^ — Tobolsk!, which is considered as the capital of 
M Siberia, contains only about 15,000 inhabitants It is situ- 
Jtted on the east bank of the Inisli, in 58^ 12' north latitude^ 
and iu 68<> 17' east longitude. That part of it, which, from its 
ttluation on a hill, is called the upper town, has a stone for- 
tress. ToboUki is the residence of titc i^overnor and the Arch- 
txishop. Some Indian commodities are brought thither by 
Buckarian imd Kalmuck merchants; but the commerce is not 
C0Dsi€lerable« Provisions are plentiful and cheap* 

/rAfi/#^.]— Irkutsk, th»«econd city of Siberia, has a popu- 
faitioB of about 12,000. It is situated on the river Angara, 
which issues from the lake of B«iikal. The houses are mostly 
€il wood, but large and commodious. This city, however, has 
•everal 'churches, and other edifices of stone. It is the see of 
an archbishop, and the seat of supreme jurisdiction over east* 
era Siberia. Irkutsk is the chief mart of the commerce be- 
tveen Russia and China, although the business is transacted 
at Kiakta. None of the other towns of these reinote regions 
are of any great importance. 

Bucharisi.y^BucAvdrmy the capital of Kamtschatka, is only 
a mean wooden village ; and the port oi St. Peter and St. Paul, 
or Petropaulowski, in the same pt*ovince, consists of only a few 
iprooden houses, t 

* Sec Pal1aB*8 Dissertation on the culture of the viae at Astracban. 
Trav. vol I. ch. 9. 

f See Lessop's description. 

VOli. IV. 30 • 
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Ochotsk and FaArui^Ar.]— Ocbotsk, on the sea o£ that naine^ 
and Yakutsk, on the wide and frozen Lena^ would in other 
countries be regarded as little better than villages ; but in those 
remote and desert regions, even a village inhabited by Rus- 
sians, becomes of some consideration. 

Kiakta and Maima/«cAtft.]—-Kiakta, already mendoned, me- 
rits some attention, solely from being the station, where, ac* 
cording to stipulated regulations, all the commerce between 
the Russians and the Chinese is carried on. Kiakta is situat- 
ed on the frontier between the two empires. Opposite to ity 
and at the distance of only 140 yards to the south, is the Clii- 
nese town and fort of Maimatschin. In the midway between 
the Chinese and the Russian towns, two posts are planted in 
order to mark the limits of the two empires. Both the towns 
are situated in a romantic valley, surrounded by high, rocky> 
and for the most part well wooded mountains, in latitude 36^ 
north, and longitude 106; 38' east frpm London, at the distance 
of about 3076 miles from Moscow^and 1025 from Pekin. The 
Russian town consists of a fortress, and a small town, contain- 
ing no more than 120 wooden houses, very irregularly built. 
The principal buildings in the fortress, are a wooden churcb> 
the governor's house, the custom-house, the magazine for pro- 
vbions, and the guard-house. It contains also a range of 
shops and ware-houses, barracks for the garrison, and some 
houses belonging to the crowui which are inhabited by the 
principal merchants. Most of these buildings are only of 
wood. The fortress is a square enclosed with pallisades, and 
strengthened at the angles with wooden bastions. The town 
is surrounded with a wooden wall, covered at the top with 
chcvaux de frize, .The three gates of each are constantly 
guarded. The garrison consists of a cunvp;iny of regulars, 
with some Cossacks. The Chinese town has iia other fortifi- 
cations than a wooden wall, and n dttch of ^baut three feet 
wide.* Here is a garrison of R'k)nti;\il3^ in iatiered clothes, 
and armed with clubs. This Xcwu contains 200 houses, and 

• 1\\t description of Maimatschin mig^ht m0« pTnp<*rly seem to be- 
long to f 'hina ; but on account of its close proximity to Kiakta, I hare . 
placed it here, as from their intimate connection, both seem to compose 
•ne Russo-Chinese station. 
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aboat 1200 inhabitants. The two principal streets cross each 
other at right angles. None of the streets are puved^ but only 
laid with gravel, and kept remarkably clean. The houses are 
spacious, uniformly built of wood, not more than fourteen feet 
high, plaistered and white washed. They are constructed 
round a court-yard of about seventy feet square, and gravelled. 
In the houses of the wealthier sort, the roof is of plank, but 
the meaner habitations only of lath, covered over with turf. 
The windows are large ; but on account of the deamess of 
glass, they are mostly of paper, except a few panes in the 
sitting-room. In this room there is veqr little furniture ; but 
a number of painted idols made of paper, and placed in niches. 
Before these are placed lamps, which are lighted on festivals ; 
and a vessel, in which the ashes of incense are collected, as 
well as a variety of small ornaments and artificial flowers. 
Curtains hang before the niches, but the Chinese readily allow 
strangers to draw them aside, and view the idols. At this 
place is a theatre, which is only a small shed, neatly paintedy 
open in the fronts and only spacious enough to contain the 
stage. The audience stand in the street. Here the servants 
belonging to the merchants act, on festivals, short burlesque 
farces, in honour of their idols.* The great pagoda, or temple^ 
is an elegant building, ' riehly decorated on the outside with 
columns, lacquered and gilded sculpture, small bells, and other 
ornaments, peculiar to the Chinese architecture. The inside 
displays a rich profusion of gilding, corresponding with the 
gaudiness of the exterior. The walls are covered with paint- 
ings, representing the exploits of the principal idol. The 
temple contains five idols, of a colossal size. The principal 
of these is seated alone in the middle recess, between two co- 
lums ornamented with gilded dragons, and surpasses in more 
than a four-fold proportion, the human stature. His hair and 
beard are black, and his face glistens like burnished gold. 
Large streamers of silk hang down from the roof of the tem- 
ple upon his upper parts. This idol is called by the Chinesei 
Loo-yC) or the first and most ancient ; and by the Mandshurs, 
^uanloe, or the superior god ; but the Mongulsand Calmucka 

* Pallas's Trav. in Siberia, p. 3. 
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call him ghessur Khan, and do ot consider him as a divimtf» 
but only m a ^reai hero, the Bacchus or Hercules of Eastern 
Tartar^. It is difiliculti however, or indeed imposbible to trace 
the legends, to explain the religion^ and analyse the ideas of 
nations, with whose manners and language we are so inile ac- 
quainied. 

The area of the temple is entered by two g^tes from the 
south. In the middle are two wooden turrets, surrounded bf 
galleries. In one ot these is a large bell of cast iron<, whicli 
is occasicmally struck with a mallet ; the other contains two 
huge kettle drums, similar to those used by the Kalmucks m 
their religious ceremonies. On each side of the area are 
ranges of buildings inhabited by the priests. This area cooi* 
municates by a handsome gateway uith the inner court, which 
is bordered on each side by small compartments, open in frooty 
Virith railing before them, and decorated on the inside with the 
legendary stories of the idols, exhibited in a series of historical 
paintings. At the farther extremity of this court is a building 
constructed in the same style of architecture as the temple* 
The inside of this edihce is sixty feet long, by thiily broad. 
It is stored with spears, long pikes, shieldsi i^nd other ancient 
weapons and instruments of war, of an enormous sise, with 
military ensigns, representing handfif dragons' heads, and other 
figures. All these warlike instruments are richly gilded. 
Opposite to the entrance is erected a yellow standard, embroi- 
dered with foliage and silver dragons, and under it, on a kind 
of akar, is a series of oblong tables, bearing Chinese inscrip- 
tions. In order to shorten the description, it suffices to say^ 
that the temple, and its appurtenances, the idols, the wallsy 
and indeed every thing both on the inside and the outside^ 
displays a gaudy profusion of s'uken diup(;r). of gi Id In g, paint- 
ing, carving, &c. in the Chine&t; ^lyk of dccoruiion. 

Maimatschin is entirely a trLLclitiir ataiion. The merchant^ 
come from the northern parts 'A China, chiefly from Pekiiiy 
Nankin, and the other pnncip.il touns. None of them are 
settled here with their families \ ixnd it it m rcm^irkable cir- 
cumstance, that there is not one uaiTiun m M«iiuicitiichin. Thie 
arises from the nature of the Chinese laws, which totally pro* 
hibit the women from having any intercourse with foreigners* 
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The Chinese trade to Siberia » wholly manftged by partner* 
ships. The partners mutually relieve one another. One 
remains a stated time^ ustiiilly about a year; aixl when his 
partner an tves with a fresh stock oft Chinese goods^ he returns 
home with the Russian merchandise. 1 he vv^de carried on 
here is entirely a barter, or exchange of goods, no purchases 
bein^ paid for in money. On tlie side of the Russians, furs 
and peltry constitute the most important article. The greatest 
part of the furs are brought horn Siberia, and the newly dis* 
covered isles in the Eastern Ocean. The supply, however, is 
not equal to the demand. Foreign furs are thereiore imported 
at Petersburg, and sent lo Kiakta, ior the supply of the Chi- 
nese market. England furnishes a large quantity of beaver, 
and other skins, wiiich she procures from Hudson's Day and 
Canada. The second ai*ticie of exportation from Russia to 
China, is cloth. The coarser sort is of Russian manufac- 
ture ; the finer, is foreign, principally English, Prussian, and 
French. The otlier commodities are various kinds of manu- 
ikctured goods, both Russian and foreign, with cattle and pro- 
visons. The Chinese purchase both camels, horses, and 
homed cattle, at Kiakta; and give high prices for dogs, such 
as hounds, greyhounds, and dogs for hunting the wild boan 
The commodities whicl#. China furnishes to tiiis important 
mart, are raw and manuiactured silk and cotton,* porcelain, lac- 
quered and varnished furniture, fans, toys, timers' and p<iniUers* 
skins, various ingredients used in colouring, rhubarb, and 
several other kinds of drugs, tobacco, and great quantities of 
tea. This last commodity, which is now become so favourite 
an object of Europeaii luxury, is esteemed by the Russian 
merchants, the most profitable article of importaiion.f it is 
worthy of observation, that ^' the teas which are brought into 
Russia are much superior in flavour and quality to those which 
are sent to Europe from Canton. The original goodness of 

* The exportation of raw silk from China is prohibited under the pe- 
nalty of death ; but notwithstanding the severity of this prohibition, a 
consklerable quantity is smugj^led every year by the way of Kiakta. 
Coze's Russ. Discov. p. 339. 

t This description of Kiakta and Mairoatschin is collected from Coze's 
Russ. Discov. p. 312| &c.--and i^aUas's Trav. p. 3^109» &c. 
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the tea is probabljr the same in both cases; but it is conjec- 
tured that the transport by sea considerably impairs the aro- 
matic flavour of the plant."* From this slight view, the 
philosophical observer of the intercourse among nations, will 
perceive that Kiakta, though situated in the obscure recesses 
of the Tartarian deserts, is the theatre of a very important and 
extensive commerce. 

Islands*^ — These islands lie in different groupes in the eas- 
tern ocean between Asia and America, and are usually claiised 
under the following heads: the Alentian, the^Andrenovian, 
the Kurilian, and the Fox Islands.f They have been aniply 
described by the different Russian discoverers ; and the situa- 
tions of several of them have been observed and ascertained 
by Cook and other navigators.^ But the plan of this compen- 
dium does not allow of a particular investigation of minute 
subjects. The inhabitants of all these isles were found in a 
completely savage state ; and their condition is not yet much 
ameliorated. The only importance of these islands to Russia 
is the profitable supplies which they yield to the liu* trade.$ 
They produce, for the most part, the same furs as Kamtschatka 
and Siberia. But their most valuable production is the sea 
otter, of which the best skins sell at Kamtschatka for SO or 40, 
and at Kiakta to the Chinese, from €0 to 140 rubles, or from 
16/. to 2.8/. sterling, a-piece. The traders are mostly merchants 
of Irkutsk, Yakutsk, and other towns of Siberia. The vessels 
are equipped from the river of Kamtschatka, or from the ha- 
ven of Ochotsk ; but more frequently the latter. They arc 
generally manned M'ith an equal number of Russians and 
Kamtschadales, and carry from 40 to 70 men. The expense 
of fittitig out is considerable, as there is nothing at Ochotsk 

* RnsB. Dbcov. p. 3^L A pound of the best tea was, in the latter 
pau't of the last century, estimated at two rubles, and sold fur three ru- 
bles at Petersburg. Coxe ubi supra. 

t The Kurilian islands are die soutbemmost, and extend from the 
soutliern promontory ofKamtscbatka to wards Japan. 

I See Coxe's Russ. Discov. Passim, and Cookers observations in the 
northern Archipelago, &c. Voyages, p. 3. 

$ For a particular description of these islands, see Coxe's Russian 
Discoveries, or Tooke's Russ. Emp. vol. 1. p. 156 to 174, 



for the huildiog cf ships but timber. Every thing else that is 
requisite for their construction must be brought from Yakutsk 
on horses. The deamess of corny which roust be transported 
from the (tistricts bordering on the Lena, prevents a provision 
of fiour irom being made proportionable to the duration of the 
voyage, which commonly lasts three or four years. From the 
excessive scarcity of cattle, both at Ochotskand Kamtschatka, 
very little provision is laid in at either of these places ;* and 
the crews are therefore obliged to provide themselves with 
the flesh of sea animals, which are caught and cured at Beer- 
ing's Island, where the vessels generally winter. From these 
circumstances it may be perceived, that such vo3rages are at- 
tended with hardships, which the Russians and Kamtschadales 
are, of all people, the fittest to encounter. The vessels are 
badly constructed, the seas full of rocks and extremely tem- 
pestuous : shipwrecks, therefore, are common. Besides these 
dangers of the sea, the crews are freqi^ently surprised and 
killed, and the vessels destroyed by the islanders. The risk 
of the trade is consequently great, as well as the hardships 
and dangers to which the mariners are exposed. But the pro- 
fits accruing to the merchants, in case of success, are so con- 
siderable, as fully to counterbalance the hazards of the adven- 
ture. After a prosperous voyage, the gain is at the most 
moderate computation, not less than cent, per cent, and it fre- 
quently amounts to twice that rate.t 

* In 177% beef sold at 13} copecs, or 6i. sterling per pound, above 
four times its price at Moscow. Coxe's Russ. Disc. p. 10. 
t Coxe's Russ. Disc. p. 11. 




CHAP. III. 

Historioftl View.... General Progress of Society ....Of Arts ind Sdeaces.^ 
Literature and Commerce. 

HThb history of all aoctent nations is dark and confused ; but 
that of the various tribes which inhabit Asiatic Russia, is pe« 
culiarly unconnected and chaotic* So many different nationSf 
most of them leading a wandering life, in a state of unlettered 
barbarismt could not be expected to leave any htstorical docu* 
ments, from which posterity or strangers cuuld derive any 
positive information. All these roaming hordes, wandering 
from place to place in the interior of an immense continent* 
were almost totally unknown to the historians of Greece and 
Rome, till impelled by their mutual hostilities, in conjunction 
with a migratory disposition, they appeared on the frontien 
of the civilized world, and by their ravages acquired a tremeiH 
dous celebrity. Under the names of Scythians, Huns, Avars, 
Tartars, &c. the Nomudic hordes of those immense regionn 
have, at different times, been the terror of Enrop&and Asir. 
But after the volcano had spent its fury, and the ferocious 
swarms had retired to their native deserts, or become civiliz- 
ed by intermixture with the nations which they had conquer* 
ed, they again sunk into oblivion, and remsuned unnoticed till 
another irruption excited the attention and fears of their south, 
em and western neighbours. Those various hordes of cen- 
tral Asia, like the Goths, the Vandals, the Franks, and other 
barbarians of noi*thern Europe, are represented by historians 
sometimes under different names, designating the same peo- 
ple ; or sometimes under aggregate names, including different 

* In order to avoid prolixity, I shall include, in one view, the history 
of both Asiatic Russia and Chinese Tartary. They cannot, indeed, be 
well separated. 
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|iadoiis .ibrmiDg a chaos, which no invMttgadoa can reduce 
into order. Sever^al laudable aUempts have been made bf 
able writers to dUiupate the confusion of Tartarian htacory ; 
but after the moat iabcyious research} they have been able to 
develope qnly a very smuU portion that bears any mark of cet- 
tainty.* Unless imagination be employed to form an ideal' 
history, that of the Scythian or Tarur nations must present 
numerous chasms. Prominent features, and memorable but 
unconnected periods, are all that can be bcought forward to 
the view ; and in exhibiting these, I shall include all that part 
of Asia which lies between European Russia, China, Persiai 
and the Arctic Ocean, in one general represeiftalion. 

Whatever fancy may imagine, or fiction pretend* no bisto* 
rical documents exist that can enable us to make proper dis* 
Unctions. It may, however, be observed, that, as the ^hivo* 
nians and Finns are confined to European Rtissia, two primitive 
races, the Monguls and the Tartars, unless we may add the 
Tonguses, occupy the whole extent of northern and central 
Asia, and are the original stents of all those nations, which at 
dififercDt times, and under so many difierent names, have ren« 
dered themselves tremendously famous by their desolating 
conquests. '^ The Monguls," says Mr. Tooke, ^ a nation re« 
markable as the disturbera of the world, every where extend^ 
ed their ravages* as if the annihilation of the human race had 
been their ultimate object. Had not their violences brought 
about revolutions in the state of governments and of mankind» 
and produced consequen<^s that are still visible, the historian 
would never haVe profaned his pen, by recording the catas* 
trophes of these barbarians ; and their bloody trophies would 
long ago have been consigned tQ oblivion.'^t In the ninth 
century, three nations unknown to chissical antiquity, appeared 

• "The united efforts of the numerous Inquisitive historians, both fo- 
reign and domestic, who have employed themselves on tliese subjects, 
have been able to cast but a feeble light on the oripn of tlie greater part 
of the nations of the Russian empire ; and the researches of many of 
them have been lost in traditions, the romantic obscurity whereof has 
left us no hope of arriving at the truth.'' Tooke's Kuss. Emp. vol. 1, 
book 2. sect. 1 p. 261. 

t Topke's View of Russ. Emp. vol. 1. book 2. sect. 3. 

vol; IV. 31 
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on the north of China. These were the Monguls, in the wc«-. 
tern part, or modem Mongalia ; the Ketanes farther east ; and 
still farther, on the shores of the Eastern Ocean, the Nind* 
ches, who arc' the progenitors of the Tonguses, and the Mand- 
shurs, the present sovereigns'of China. The Kitanes, in the 
tenth century, subdued the other two nations and the ^prthern 
part of China ; but the Nindches rebelled agtunst them, brought 
them under their subjection, and succeeded to their empire. 
The Monguls were divided into several hordes^ and governed 
by their own khans, although under the, paramount dominion 
of the Nindches. It was one of these petty princes, originally 
named Temu'dschin, who, under the name of Tschinghis, or 
Oenghis Khan, became the founder of a new empire, and one 
«f the most memorable scourges of the world. 

Tschinghis Khan, succeeding his father in the year 1176, 
at tlie age of thirteen, became the sovereign of 40,000 fami- 
lies; and ^8 he advanced in years, the intestine quarrels 
among the khans of the different hordes, afforded him the op- 
portunity of becoming the chief of the whole Mongul nation. 
He now began to carry into execution the great plans of con- 
quest, which his restless mind had conceived. During his 
formidable career of twenty years, he subjugated all the coun- 
tries from Mongalia to Persia ; and advancing westward, round 
the northern .extremity of the Caspian Sea, and following the 
shores of the Euxine, penetrated as far as the Dnieper. It 
would be tedious to trace minutely the progress of the Mon- 
guls, and disgusting to detail the bloody massacres that mark- 
ed the footsteps of those barbarian conquerors.* Historians 
inform us, that when the city of Khovaresm,Vhe capital of the 
kingdom of that name, was taken, A. D. 1220, no fewer than 
100,000 persons fell by the swords In 1223, the Russiams and 
the Polovtzes were defe&ted at the great battle of Kalka, in 
which six Russian princes lost their lives, and the greatest 
part of their army was left dead on the field. The Monguls 
then mvaged the coasts of the Euxine, as far as the Dnieper, 
and retuiDcd by Kaptschak to Bucharia, where TschingliiB 
Khan then had his residence. In the midst of those scenes of 
massacre and desolation, historians distinguish one man, whose 
name is an honour to human nature ; llidschutzay, who ap- 
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pears to have been of the dethroned imperial house of the 
Sitanes, was, for hiii consummate wisdom, advanced by Tschin- 
ghis to the office of his prime minister ; and by his Imqiaue 
counsels saved millions who would otherwise have fallen vic- 
tims to the 'Ravage A(Iong\iis. . This man may be said to have 
formed the Mongalian slate. He endeavoured, by all possible 
means, to polish the manners ot those barbarians, and dissent* 
Inated among them some knowledge of the arts and sciences.* 

Tschinghis Khan had, in the sweep of his conquests, re* 
duced under his dominion all the Tartar nations, who, from 
time immemorial, had inhabited the countries about the nor- 
thern and eastern coasts of the Caspian, where their descen*- 
dants still have their seats. These people, before scarcely 
known to the nations of Europe, first acquired some couse. 
quence in history at the time of their subjugation by the Men* 
guls. Being among the nations first conquered, they were 
speedily incorporated with the conquerors^ and contributed to 
swell their armies. Distributed under the banners qf the 
Mongalian commanders, they enjoyed their shafe of the plunr 
d^r, and in history the glory of their conquests. Such hat 
ever been the case in making extensive conquests and form- 
ing great empires. In the latter ages of the Roman empirei 
the armies of Rome were a mixture of many different nations ; 
md of those of the Saracen caliphs only a small proportion 
consisted of native . Arabians. In those cases, the first con- 
querors, the ruling part of the collective roassi transmit to 
the whole their national appellation.' In the latter military 
expeditions of Tschinghis Khan, it is evident that the Tartars 
composed the most numerous part of his armies. Of this no 
qther proof is necessary, than the single circumstance of the 
Tartarian, and not the Mongaliani becoming the predominant 
language of the conquered countries. From the ignorance of 
the Europeans, it also happened that the Tartarian eclipsed 
the Mongalian name, and the conquests and depredations of 
the two united nations, with a commixture of various other 
tribes, have in general terms been ascribed to tlVe Tartars. 

Tschinghis Khan, after having subjugated the north-western 
parts of China, mediuted the conquest of the whole of that vast 

T90ke's View Russ. Emp. vol 1. book 2. sect. 3. 
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country. But while he was making preparations for his grand 
expedition, this destroyer of the human race was surprised by 
death, in the midst of his vast projects, in the year 1227, be- 
ing the sixty-fourth or sixty-fifth of his age. Tschinghis di- 
vided his immense dominions among his three sons and Baatyi 
his nephew ;♦ but his son Oktay with the title of grand khanj 
had the paramount sovereignty over the whole empire. Such 
was the constitution of this inmiense state under Oktay KhaA 
and his three successors. They were grand khans of the im- 
mense Mongalian empire ; but numerous collateral descen- 
dants of the family of Tschinghis reigned over vast tracts of 
country, although dependent on the grand khannate. In order) 
also« to ensure the peaceable subjection of the conquered 
countries, the native princes were by the Mongals permitted 
to retain a subordinate authority, as we have seen in the hia^ 
tory of European Russia. Oktay reduced the tributary kings 
of Korea, and subjugated all the northern provinces of China. 
He then conceived the vast design t)f over-running the world 
from one end to the other of our hemisphere. With an army 
of 600,000 men he marched against Southern China. At the 
same time, another army under Baaty, Manku, and Kayuk^ 
the son of Oktay, marched towards the west ; and, as alrea- 
dy observed, subdued all RUsda, except Novogorod. Baaty 
then advanced into Hungary, which he pillaged, together 
with Slavonia, Bosnia, Servia, and Bulgaria, making every 
where a horrible massacre of the inhattttants.t At the samt 
time he dc^ched two formidable armies, which extended the 
same scenes of desolation and slaughter over Poland, Silesia^ 
md Moravia. 

While the Monguls were committing these horrible dept«« 
dations in Europe, they were at the same time prosecuting 
the war against the Koreans and the southern Chinese, and 
likewise over-running the hither Asia with their numerous 
hosts. They made an incursion into Armenia, entered Me- 
sopotamia, and approached Bagdad. They ravaged and sub- 

* This Buaty had for his share the Rhapt^chak, consisting of the 
countrieH adjacent to the Volga and the <;ajipian Sea li w«a he who;, 
in conjunction witb other Mongalian chiefs conquered Ruaaia* Tooke, 
Ubi supra. . ^ 

t Sm Uittorical Sketch of Roisia. . 
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jogated several cities and dittricts of Asia Mino^ ; obliged 
^e sultan of Iconiam to become tributary ; and then advanc- 
lag into Syria, penetrated as far as Aleppo. Oktay was ar* 
rested by the hand of death in the full career of his conquests^ 
A. D* 1243, in the fifteenth year of a mo^ bloody and destruc* 
tive reign. An, interregnum succeeded; during which the 
wise and good Uidschutzayy minister of the two precedin|^ 
^hans, died of grief, it is said, at seeing those increasing de^ 
soUtions. On his death, instead of the great- riches that were 
expected^ nothing was found in his possession except bookS) 
«everal of which he had written himselfi on history, politics, ^ 
and astronomy, with collections of coins, maps, pictures, &c. 
We cannot, as an intelligent author observes, but contemplate 
with saiisfaction so illustrious a character, amidst such a hor. 
f:id crew of blood-thirsty barbarians.* 

After this interregnum, Kayuk, succeeding to the grand 
khaniULte, adopted the devastating plans of his predecessors, 
and was making formidable preparations for the conquest of 
all Europe, when, after a very short reign, death suddenly de« 
jeat^ his projects. His successor, Manku Khan, whose 
brother Hologan, took Baj^ad^t put to death the caliph. Mo* 
tassem, abolished the caliphate, and having subdued all Asia 
Minor, extended the Mongalo-Tartarian empire as far as tjie 
Bosphorus. On the death of Mankn, hia broUier, Koblay, 
vbo> in quality of viceroy, had been occupied in prosecuting 
the war against the dynasty of Song, in Southern China, was 
elected grand khan. This monarch, however, remained in 
Chinaf arid in manners became a perfcjit Chinese. The dis* 
tance of the paramount sovereign accelerated the dissolution 
of the enormous Mongalian monarchy, which was now split 
into five independent, and still very extensive sovereignties. 
These were China, Persia, Kaptschak,Turan, and Oschagatayy 
which last comprised Great and Little Bucharia^ with some 
of the neighbouring provinces. 

Koblay, at last, completed the conquest of China. This 
branch of the family of Tschinghis formed itself entirely after 

* Tooke's View Rush. Bmp. vol. 1. book 2. p. 41T. 
t Gibbon's Dec. Rom. Emp. vol. 11. p. 416. He places the extinction 
^f the caliphate in the year 1258, 
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the Chinese pattern. The princes of this house reigned some 
time over China, but having lost their martial character, they 
were at last expelled by the native dynasty of Ming, and driven 
into Mongalia, where their posterity at present live in subjec* 
tion to the Chinese speptre. The Mongalian empire being 
now split into independent states, it was no longer tho grand 
khan, but the khan of the Kaptschak on the banks of the Vol- 
ga, to which Russia was subject during the space of alwut 
300 years. Baaty founded this khannate, and subdued Russisi 
about the year 1240, and before the end of the thirteenth ccn<- 
tury the Mongalian empire was separated, as already observed, 
into unconnected states. From that period till al)Qut the year 
1441, Kaptschak continued to be a powerful and well com* 
pacted state ; but about that time it split into the three sepa- 
rate khannat'esofKaptschaky Kasan, and Astrachan. In 1506| 
the khannate of Kaptschak was annihilated: its remaining 
power and territory were divided among the khans of Kasan 
and Astrachan, and the newly-erected khannate of Kriraea. 
The two former were conquered by the czars, Ivan Vassillie- 
Titch I. and Ivan Vassillievitch II. ; and in 158.3 the Krimea 
was incorporated with the Russian empire. All the other 
khannates fell in the same manner by intestine divisions and 
foreign conquest. That of Turan, on the mountains of Aral 
and the banks of tlie Yaik was. in 1598, annihilated by the 
Russians when they conquered Siberia. As I have proposed 
lo exhibit in this division of the history of mankind, a general 
sketch of that of the Monguls and the Tartars, it is necessary 
here to revert to another tremendous revolution, effected in 
Asia, by that incorporated people. 

About the year 1369, Timur, or Tam^lane, a prince of the' 
Mongul' race, near Samarchandjiaving rendered himself mas- 
ter of all Bucharia, became equal to Tscbinghis Khan in tlie 
character of an universal destroyer and scourge of the world. 
He began his rapid career, about A.D. 1371, by the subjuga- 
tion of Khovaresm and Kashgar, and obliged the khan of Kap- 
tschak to acknowledge his paramount authority. By a series 
of the most rapid successes he conquered Persia, Mesopota- 
mia, and Georgia. Having taken and plundered Bagdad, he 
advanced, by the wettem shores of the Caspian Sea, into the 
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khanDate of Kaptschak', entered Ru8&i% captured A&oph^ and 
pilUged Moscow. In 1398, he undertook an expedition 4nto 
India, and carried his arms beyond the Ganges. In the be* 
ginning of the fifteenth century he made an incursion into 
Syria, captured and pillaged Aleppo and Damascus, and pro* 
ceeding into Asia Minor, ravaged the country, defeated the 
Turkish sultan, Bajazet, and made him prisoner. In 1404 he 
returned to Samarchand, his capital, where he died while mak- 
ing preparations for the conquest of China. Tamerlane^ like 
Tschinghis Khan and the other Mongalian conquerors^ every 
where marked the progress of his arms with slaughter and 
desolation. His conquests were astonishingly rapid ; but they 
were as rapidly lost by his successors. Baber, however, one 
of hitf descendants and the last of the khaps of Bucharia, being 
expelled from his native dominions, fqunded the empire of the 
Mongals in India. But this has at last experienced the gene- 
ral fate of the 9ther Mongalian states, and perished by dis- 
memberment.* Such were the singular events of the rise and 
fall of the Mongalo-Tartarian empire ; such the catastrophe of 
this extraordinary people, which, except in Some ruined cities 
and sepulchres, has now scarcely any memorial left of its for- 
mer greatness ; and to use the expression of Mr. Tooke, can 
only recollect, as in the faint representation of a drekm, that it 
was once a nation which domineered over the world. The 
rapidity of the Mongul conquests have astonished posterity ; 
but in order to account for so extraordinary an historical phoe- 
nomenon, we must consider the state of both Asia and £ui*ope 
in those calamitous times. Within the whole sweep of their 
ravages, there was not one well compacted and warlike state 
capable of resisting nn enemy, whose system of universal pil- 
lage attracted innumerable hordes of desperate adventurers to, 
his standafds. The causes which produced the downfal of the 
enormous Mongalo-Tatarian empire have already been dis- 
played ; and those that have occasioned the depopulated state 
of the countries which the Monguls and Tartars originally in» 
habited, are not a matter of difficult investigation. In order 
to maintain their extensive conquests, numerous colonies were 
necessary : new .states were formed in different countries) ia 

* See Hbtoricat View of Hindoostaa. 
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consequence of which an almost general transplantation and 
migration of the Mongui and Tartar nations took place. These 
were, in process of time^ and in consequence of their divisionfl^ 
subdued by those whom they had formerly conquered ; thef 
became gradually mixed with other nations, Russidns, Tuiks» 
Chinese, and Persians, and sunk into the general miss of 
foreign population ; so that their ancient stems were left few 
it) number, and their original seats almost a desert. The pro* 
gress and decline of knowledge and taste among the Monguls 
and the Tarurs corresponded with the prosperity and fall of 
their empire. The ruins of their cities, their sepulchral monu* 
ments, and other remains of their ancient greatness, seen in 
Silieria, and in the districts near the Yaik and the Volga, shewy 
that during the prosperous state of their short lived empirei 
they had acquired some knowledge of the ars, and some 
taste for magnificence; but their colonies having been sub- 
dued, and gradually swallowed up in the vortex of other na* 
tions, the remaining unmixed trit)es sunk into that state of 
barbarism and ignorance from which they had partially em* 
erged. 

Before the middle of the sixteenth century, Siberia was 
scarcely known to Russia, any more than to the rest of £u* 
rope, In*the reign of Ivan Vasillieviteh I, the Russians had 
made a desultory inroud into the north-western parts of that 
country, and penetrated as far as the Oby.* The effects of 
that expedition, however, soon vanished, and until the reign 
of Ivan Vasillieviteh II, Siberia appears to have been forgot* 
ten. At that period incidental circumstances, rather than any 
premeditated design, rendered it an object of attention, and 
opened the way to its conquest. Strogonof, a Russian mer- 
chant, who had established some salt wol^ks in the government 
of Archangel, carried on a bartering trade with t^e inhubi* 
tants of Siberia, who brought ^very year great quantities of 
Taluable furs. Strogonof having by this traffic rapidly amass, 
ed a considerable fortunCf the attention of the court was again 
turned towards this unknown country. A body of troops was 
sept into Siberia, and pursuing the route of the former ^expe* 
ditioui levied contributions on some Tartar tribes. One of their 

* Caxe*aRuflsianDiioov.Par.3. p.3r5. 



chiefo, indeed, submitted to an annual tribute to Russia of a 
thousand sables. The Russians, however, do not appear to 
have passed the Irtish, and this expedition, tike the former, 
Was not productive of any lasting effects. The conquest of 
Siberia, the inexhaustible magazine of furs and of metals, was 
reserved for Yermek, a fugitive Cossac of the Don, who was 
chief of a troop of banditti that infested the shores of the Cas- 
pian Sca.» Being at last overpowered by the regular armies 
sent against him by the Czar, and obliged to abandon the coun^, 
tries on the Volga and the Don, after having lost great num- 
bers of his troops, he made a precipitate retreat into the inte- 
rior parts of the province of Kasan, and taking his route along 
the banks of the Kama, reached Orel, one of the Russian set- 
tlements recently planted, and governed by a relative of Stro- 
gonof. The intelligence which he there received concerning 
the state of the Tartars of Siberia, inspired him with the de- 
sign of seeking in that quarter his safety and his fortune. 

Siberia was at that time inhabited by various tribes of Tar- 
tars, and governed by a number of petty princes, of whom 
Kutchum Khan, a descendant of the family of Tschinghis, was 
the most powerful. His dominions comprised that tract of 
country, which now forms the south-western part of the pro- 
vince of Tobolsk. His capital, or principal residence was 
Sibir, a small fortress on the Fitish, near the present city of 
Tobolsk^ where some of its ruins are still to be seen. Yer- 
mack having employed some time in making preparations for 
this expedition, began bis march in the summer of 1578. The 
want of proper guides, and several other circumstances, 
greatly retarded his progress, and he was overtaken by winter 
before he had made any considerable conquests. On the ap- 
proach of spring, his stock of provisions being nearly exhaust- 
ed, he foUnd himself 'under the necessity of retreating to Orel. 
Having received from Strogonof the necessary supplies of 
provisions, as well as fire-arms, with which his soldiers were 
before unprovided, he undertook in the month of June his 
second expedition. His troops consisted of 5000 men, adven- 

• Coxe's Russian Discov. Par. 3. p. 279, 280. Toofce'e Hist. Rubs. 
voL 1. p. 292. 

• VOL. IV. *32 
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torere inured to fiardshipa and regardless of dailger^ who 
placed impikil confidence in their leader, and seemed to be 
animated by his spirit. In numerous sidrmisbes with the na- 
tives, he was generally successful $ and although by foitigues 
and sickness his troops were reduced to the small number of 
500 men, with these he attacked and totally defeated Kutchum 
Khaui and made himself master of the important fortress of 
Sibir. Here he recdved the homage of the numerous petty 
princes; and the neighbouring tribes maintained during some 
time the appearance of perfect submission. l*he calm« how- 
erer, was only temporary. Kutchum Khan, although expelled 
fitMB bis dominions, had still great influence among his for. 
mer subjects $ and repeated insurrections shewed, that forces 
more numerous than those of the conquerors, were necessary 
in order to retain the country in obedience. Yermak soon 
perceived the precariousness of his grandeur. He saw the 
small number to which his troops were now reduced) and he 
could not rely on the fidelity of his new subjects. He had| 
there tore, no alternatiTe left, but either to solicit foreign as- 
sistance, or to relinquish his conquests ; and io the latter case 
fae had no secure place of retreat, nor any meaiis of support. 
In this difficulty he resolved to apply to the Czar Ivan Vasail- 
iievitch, to whom he sent a deputation, with presents of the 
most valuable and choicest furs. He offered to resign to the 
csar all the vast conquests which he had made^ on the condi- 
tion of pardon for his past offences, and earnestly requested 
present succours. All this was granted. A body oi 500 Rus- 
sians was sent to Yerinak's assibtatice. The war with the 
natives t%commenced, and after numerous skirmishes, the 
Russians being surprised by Kutchum Khan, were all cut off. 
The bold adventurer Yermak, who appears to have been a 
man of extraordinary abilities, as well as of an enterprising 
spirit, waa drowned in making his escape, and with him the 
Russian power for a time expired in Siberia. The conquest, 
however, appeared to the court of Moscow too important to be 
relinquished. Another body of troops was sent into the coun- 
try, the former acquisitions were recovered, and rendered per- 
manent by the construction of the fortresses of Tobolsk, Sirgut, 
and Tara, and Russian colonies were planted in various dls* 
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'trkts. The Tarturt were every where reduced to aubjection. 
The Rusaiens extended their conquesu on every side, lUid m 
the space of a ceitury the whole of Siberia, aa far as the £ai- 
tern Ocean, was annexed to the empire of the czara.f A still 
larger extent of territory would, perhaps, have been added to 
tbcsr dominioDs, aod ail the tribes of independent Tartary, 
from the south^eatern extremity of the Russian empire lo 
the wall of China, would have experienced the same fate as 
the. Siberian hordeSjif the court of Pekin had not interposed. 
The. approaches of tKe Russians towards the Chinese frontiers, 
occasioned a war between Russia and China* The banks of 
the river Amoor, whtre the Russians had constructed some 
forts, were the principal theatre of the war, which the two 
rival empires carried «i in those distant and desolute regions, 
where large armies coild not subsist. Their forces, therefore, 
were few in number, ai^d the events of the war of trifling im- 
portance. In 1689 a trtaty of peace was concluded, the boun- 
daries of the Russian and Chinese dominions were fixed, and 
ft regular trade established between the two empires.! The 
peninsula of Kamtscbatka was, in 171 1, reduced under the do- 
minion of Russia ; and the first project Cor makiqg discoveries 
• in tlie Easteni Ocean was conceived and planned by Peter the 
Great, who only a short tane before his death had, with his 
ownliand, drawn up instruciions for its execution. In pursu- 
ance to the plan laid down by that monarch, the celebrated 
Beering having previously itade several voyages of discovery 
in the tempestuous sea of lamtschatka, undertook in 1741 
the grand expedition, which Kas eventually been productive of 
90 important advantages to the Russian commerce, in furnish- 
ing additional supplies of valuable furs. After Beering and 
Tschirikof had opened the way to the islands situated between 
Asia and America, private adventurers engaged with ardour 
in similar expeditions. Since that period, the prosecution of 
the new discoveries has been almost entirely carried on by in- 
dividuals, chiefly merchants of Irkutsk, Yakutsk, and other 
towns of Siberia^ The commercial intercourse between 

• Core's Rasa. Discor. p. 275 to f&7. f ^bid. p. 297 to 3U. 
% Ibid. ch. 2. p. 8, 
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Russia and China has, in the mean while, mdergone various 
regulations. During a long time it was gieatly cramped by 
the restrictive operation of crown monopdies, but the late 
empress, Catharine II, amidst the many excellent regulations 
which characterize her reign, and will render her name im- 
mortal, abolished all monopoly in the fur tmde, and renounced 
in favour of her subjects the exclusive jrivilege which tbe 
government enjoyed of sending caravans x) Pektn.* In con* 
sequence of this patriotic measure, the profits of the trade 
have greatly increased ; Kiakta is becone the centre of com- 
merce between Russia and China ; and altliough Zurukaitu 
was fixed on by treaty, for another pointof mercantile contact 
between the two empires, the business iiat is there transacted 
is inconsiderable.f 

• Core's Russ. Discov. p. 311. f Ibid. p. 346 and 34r. 
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Present State, Political and Moral Rerfgion....GoVemnient.....Laws.... 

Army Navy ^..Revenues Comineree.....Manufacti]re8 — Population 

....Political inportance and relations. 

jRdigion.'] — The religion of the Greek church, is establish, 
ed in Asiatic, as well as in European Russia, and both Astra-. 
Chan and Tobolsk are archiepiscopal sees. Irkutsk also boasts 
of the same dit^nity. But although the Greek religion be so 
Tvidcly diffused in those regions, its prevalence is far from 
corijpponding with its extension. Many of the southern Tar- 
tars are Muliometans, and others profess the religion of thfe 
Dalai Lama. But the Eastern Tartars are generally attached 
to Schamanism, a system founded chiefly on three lending 
principles, the self existence of matter, a spiritual world, and 
the general restitution of all things. They believe, that be- 
tween men and Gods are the terigri, or spirits of the air, who 
direct all sublunary affairs. In this particular, (heir religious 
systeni resembles that of all the ancient polytheists. Scha- 
manism appears to be intimately connected with the religion 
of the Dalai Lama, as also with Braminism,andis extensively 
diffused in Asiatic Russia. As the Schamanians believe the 
existence of one Supreme beneficent Being, who commits the 
government of the universe to inferior divinities, so they also 
admit one chief infernal » Deity, with his subaltern agents. 
This malevolent Being receives into the infernal regions, all 
those who have offended the priesthood It is uncertain whe- 
ther Schamanism be the genuine parent, op the corrupted off- 
spriiig of the Boodian and Braminical systems of India ; the 
Liquiry might be curious, but the result would perhaps be un- 
certain. Among barbarous tribes, metaphysical inquiries are 
attended with insuperable difficulties. <'Froni the most mon- 
strous polytheism, to the total unacquaintance with any idea of 
a Supreme intelligence, there are," says an ingenious writer, 
" innumerable turnings, in which the human intellect may 
stray, and the religious opinions of the savage and half savage 
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tribes of the Russian empire, present tw vithno incoBaidei»- 
ble supple rnent to the^istory of these abermtions "* 

GovemmetU^ Laws^ ^c.]-«*Siberia is divided into the two 
great goveraments of Tobolsk in the west, and Irkutsk i&the 
east. There are also the smaller provinces of Okot^k, Ya- 
kutsk, Nershink, and Koiyvon. In the south*west is the gOr 
veniment of Cducasus^ with some inferior divisions. Althoagk 
the Rusaiun laws may in general be s«tid to predominate, va- 
rious usages and ancient customs supply in a great measiure 
among different tribes, the place of legal instiiutlons. 

Armtfy naoy^ reventiei,'] — ^Concerning the army, navy, reve«> 
nues, &c. it is scarcely necessary to say, that all these mutters 
are comprised in the account of European Russia, which is the 
seat of all public administration, and the centre of all Russian 
l^wer. The political relations are involved in those of fluo^ 
pcan Russia. 

Commerce^ Sfcr^-^Vte commerce of Asiatic Russia, has 
already been described in ti-eating of Astrachan and Kiakta, 
its two principal foci, by which it is carried on with Persist 
Buckaria, India, and China. But it may not here be amiss to 
add, that the Chinese trade is of very great importance to 
Russia-t It is this commerce, which, by opening so lo^i^ative 
a market to the furs, renders Siberia, Kamtschatka, and the 
adjacent isles, so valuable to that empire* By this trade the 
Russians are also supplied witli many valuable articles, which 
they would otherwise be obliged to purchase at a much higher 
rate from the European nations. 

Manners and cti^/oms ]— Any attempt to describe the man* 
ners and customs of the numerous nations which compose the 
population of Asiatic Russia, would far exceed the limits a»* 
signed to this compendium.^ Of this, however, the Mongolsi 
the remains of that extraordinary people, which formerljr 
changed the destinies of a great part of the worldy are the 

• Tooke*8 View Russ. Emp". vol. 1. p. 511. 

t Cose's Russ. Diss, p 342. 

\ The population has already been stated at about 3»000,000 and a 
half. Tooke ubf supra. I'he whole Kussian empire comprises at least 
eighty distinct nations, different in descent, language, and manners. 
Tooke's View Russ. £mp. book 2. sect. 5. 
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wMthy of puticuiar attention. Tboee of the Russian 
empire are ooly nomadiC) their herds consisting of horses, 
camels, oxen^ and sheep. When pasturage fails, they strike 
their tents, which generally happens ten or fifteen times in a 
fear, proceeding in summer to the northern, and in winter to 
the southern wilds. Tne Mongols are somewhat short in sta- 
ture, with a fiat visage, small oblique eyes, thick lips, a short 
ehin, and little beard. Their hair is black, and their com- 
plexions a darkish brown, but the women are tolerably fair. 
The Mongols are docile, hospitable, beneficent, active, and vo- 
iuptuous* The/ are also remarkable for the quickness of 
their sight and apprehension. They are divided intb imaks, 
comprising fro;n 1 50 to 300 families, and each imak has its 
particular chief. They generally profess the Schamanian re- 
liicion, or that of the Dalai Lama. Their religious books are 
in the language of Tangut or Thibet. The bodies of their 
iwincea and chief priests are buried with great solemnity. 
The Kalmucks are of Mongalian descent, and in person and 
manners greatly resemble that people.* They are divided 
Bito three classes, the nobles, the clergy, and the common 
jMople. On the first summons every man is obliged to ap- 
pear en horseback before the prince. Their weapons are 
bows, sabres, lances» and sometimes fire-arms. The more 
opulent warriors are clothed in coats of mail ; but they can 
make very little resistance against reguhur armies.- But the 
picture of the physical and moral circumstances, tl>e onannera 
and customs, the languages, dresses, dwellings, &c. of the va- 
rious nadons which inhabit the Asiatic, as well as the Euro, 
pean part of the Russian empire, is too motley and various to 
admit of a particular delineation. So extraordinary a collect 
tien of nations, and tribes united in one vast political body, is a 
curious phoenomenon, and presents a singular spectacle, ex- 
hibiting all the various modifications, of Vhich human nature, 
influenced by various causes, is susceptible.! 

* For the manners, customs, &c. of the Mongols, Kalmucks, and fiu- 
mts, see Pallas, vol. 1. 

t For a more particular description of all the various nationl of Asia- 
tic, as well as European Russia, see Tooke's View Russ. £mp. vol. 1. 
book 2. 
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• 

biUiatlun.....Extcnt Botindar'ics.....Facc of the Country Mountains.^.. 

Rlveps....Canal8...^Lakes MineralogyM^.Mineral Water8-...Soil... Cli- 
mate.... Vegetable Productions Zoology Natural Curiosities...^An- 

tifiuities and Artificial Curiosities. 

M. HE Chinese empire must }}e considered, both in a geogra- 
phical and political sense, as consisting of two great parts, the 
first being China Proper, and the other Chinese Tartary. The 
ancient country of China shall therefore be the first subject of 
our descriptioiv 

iS7/2iafion.]— China is situated between 20<> and 42*> north 
latitude, and between 98^ and 123^ east longitude, extending 
from the great wall in the north, to the China Sea on the south, 
in length about 1 140 geographical, or 1530 English miles, and 
about 1320 geographical) or. 1420 English miles in breadth, 
from the shores of the Pacific Ocean in the east, to the con- 
fines of Thibet on the west. This vast extent of country is 
computed to contain not less than 1,397,999 square miles, with 
the almost incredible population of 333,000,000 of inhabitants. 

Face of the coti«/ry.]— The face of a country so little ac- 
cessible to travellers* cannot be described with any precision. 
According to such confined descriptions as we possess, China 
appears to be in general a level champaign, intersected in va- 
rious directions with many large rivers, with some chains of 
granitic and calcareous mountains. The peculiar style of the 
buildings, and the uncommon form of the trees and plants, 
contribute to give the country a picturesque appearance. The 
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late British embassy* proceeding from the Gulf of Pichelee, 
entered the Pei-ho in about 39^ north latitude, and sailed up 
that river as far as the city of Tongtchoo, within 12 miles of 
Pekin. The short remainder of the journey was by land. la 
this progress they perceived nothing but low marshy lands, 
with very little cultivation.f The boundaries of property were 
determined by trenches, without ai^ hedge-rows. There were 
few trees to be seen, except near the villages, which made a 
very mean appearance, the houses being only one story high, 
with mud walls and thatched roofs.f Such was the aspect of - 
the country for the space of near ninety miles from the mouth 
of the Pei-ho, to the city of Tiensing. From this place to 
Tongtchoo, nearly the same distance, the country began to 
assume the appearance of a variegated champaign, but scan- 
dly wooded, and the villages had the same mean appearance. 
Grain was more frequently seen than in the preceding part of 
their voyage up the river ; and considerable ^cts of pasture 
ground intervened between the villages, but seemed to be scan* 
tUy stocked with cattle. From Tong-tchoo to Pekin, the great 
road lay across an open sandy plain. The okiddle part of the 
road is paved with granite. This pavement is about eighteen 
or twenty feet broad : the stones are from six to sixteen feet 
long, and of a proportional breadth. Every one of these enor- 
mous flag-stones must have been brouglit at least sixty miles 
from the quarries of granite on the borders of Tarury.$ The 
bouses, built of clay, or half-burnt bricks, made a very con« 
temptible appearance to the very gates of Pekin. Our author 
observes, that this uniform plain of China affords little inte- 
lasting to the traveller.|| On their return from the Chinese 
capiUil, the country presented the same aspect of extensive 

* Lord Macartney's Embassy in 1793. 

t This is Mr. Barrow's account Sir George Staunton represents ma- 
ny parts of it as weU cultivated, vol. 2. p. 176. 178. 205. 

% A few ef Uie houses were large, painted and variously omamented. 
Sir Geoige Staunton, vol. 2.cb.2. p. 155. 

$ Barrow's Clxinat p. 70, &c. to 91. 

II Ibid. p. 492. Sir George Staunton remarks, that scarcely a cloud 
had been seen in the sky, nor so much as a biUock in the country. Staun- 
ton, voL 2. p. 245. 

VOL. IV. 33 
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levels and swamps until they approached the Yellow river. 
Here the surface was broken into hills and valleys, every inch 
was cultivated, and the face of the country was covered with 
cities, towns, villat^es, and temples.* To the southward of the 
Yellow river, for tiie space of ninety miles, almost as far as the 
Yang-tse-kiang, the country is low and level, abounding in 
lakes and swampsw Through the whole of this distance the 
grand canal, which is 200 feet in width, is confined within 
stone walls, the surface of its water being, in many paits, not 
less than twenty feet above the level of the country. In this 
low and marshy district, little cultivation appears, but abun* 
dance of towns and villages, the inhabitants of which subsist 
by fishing. Mr. Barrow supposes the extent of country ex- 
posed to the inundations of the Yellow river, to be equal to 
that of all England.! Great sums of money are expended on 
its embankments, which cost, during the reign of the emperor 
Kaung-Shee, not less than 1,000,000/. sterling.t On the bor- 
ders of the Yang-tse-kiang, the country again improves. This 
river is about two miles wide, and contains many beautiful 
islands covered with verdure. The banks on each side are 
covered with towns and houses, and as far as the eye can 
reach, presents a varied and lively prospect In the same 
manner on the banks of the canal, cities, towns, and villages, 
are continued without intermission. Numbers of stone bridges, 
of one, two, or three arches, are thrown across the canal. The 
face of the country i^ beautifully diversified with hill and dale, 
and every part is in the highest degree of cultivation. Th6 
chief produce, is that particular species of cotton known in 
Europe by the name of nankin. This beautiful and picturesque 
scenery continues as far as the neighbourhood of the great 
lake Po-yang. For the space of ten miles round this lake the 
country exhibits a complete picture of desolation. Nothing 
is seen but a wild waste of reeds, bull.rushes, Sec. varied only 
with stagnant pools of water, and not a human dwelling is there 
to be found.§ Proceeding farther to the south, the country 
rising into mountains, resumes a picturesque, and even ro- 

• Barrow's Trav. in China, p. 490. 501. 505. 507, 508. The Ye]k>w 
river, where It receives the canal^ is three quarters of a mile wide, p. 511* 
t Barrow, p. 515, 516. | Id. ibid. § Ibid. p. 517« 
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mantle, although barren appearance. In the province of Ki. 
ang-sec, the surface becomes more uniform, and better adapt- 
ed to the purpo&es of agriculture. The* summit of the moun- 
tains of Melin, whlcb forms the boundary between the pro- 
vinces of Kiang-see and Quantung, or Canton, commands a 
most delightful prospect into the latter province. Some moun- 
tainous tracts in the province of Canton, present a sublime 
appearance.* 

Mountains,^ — ^From all our maps, it appears that China 
contains several mountainous ranges, especially in the v^estem 
parts towards Thibet. But notwithstanding the ample descrip- 
tion which Du Halde has given of this empire, we have not 
yet any precise knowledge of the Chinese mountains. Du 
Halde's information is vague and obscure ; and D'Anville has 
not much elucidated the subject. That excellent geographer, 
however, is not to be blamed, he could only construct his 
paps according to the measure of his information. Nor could 
it be expected that the late embassy, whose route was confin- 
ed to a certain track, should throw imy great light on a sub- 
ject, that requires a long space of time, and an ample survey, 
especially as Lord Macartney and his suite travelled by the 
rivers and canals, and consequently in the most level districts. 
The number of Europeans, however, who have visited the in- 
terior of China is so small, and fhose to whom that privilege 
has been granted, have had so many important objects to en- 
grots their time and attention, that we must be contented with 
very defective information concerning this interesting country. 

Rivers,^ — China is pervaded by two of the most principal 
rivers that are known on the face of the globe. These are the 
Hoan-ho, or' the Yellow river, so called from its muddy wa- 
ters, and the Kianku, sometimes denominated the Blue river, 
but known by various names in the difTeient provinces through 
which it directs its course. The Hoan-ho originates from 
two Tartarian lakes, situated in about 35" north latitude, and 
97** east longitude.t Its course is extremely winding, being 
£r8t north-east as far as 42'' of latitude^ then due cast, and 

• Barrow, p. 593, 594. 

t jStaunton'a Embassy to China, vol. 3. p. 2 >2— ArrowsmWi's M^p— 
jAd Du Halde, vol. 4. p. 162. 
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afterwards southerly^ till it reaches nearly the latitude of ita 
source: u then pursues an easterly direction tiU it discharges 
itself into the Yellow Sea. The whole length of iu course may ' 
be estimated at about 2,150 English miles. At the distance of 
about seventy miles from its mouth, it is crossed by the impe- 
rial canal, and its breadth is there somewhat more than a mile, 
but the depth not exceeding ten feet* The velocity of the 
stream appears to be about seven or eight miles per hour.f 

The Kian-ku rises according to the most approved maps, 
about 200 miles to the west of the sources of the Hoan-hof 
and winds nearly as far to the south as the latter does to tho 
north. Its course is also extremely devious, but at last taking 
a direction nearly due east, it washes the walls of Nankin, and 
falls into the Yellow Sea about 100 miles to the south of the 
Hoan-ho. The whole course of the Kian-ku is estimated at about 
2yi00 English miles. These great rivers receive numerous 
tnbutary streams, of which the enumeration, if possible, would 
be tedious. But, in fact, we have very little accurate know- 
ledge of the rivers any more than the mountains of China. 

(Janals.'] — ^In regard to inland navigation, this vast empire 
displays a work that stands unrivalled in the history of the 
world. Mr. Barrow says, that ** in point of magnitude, oup 
most extensive inland navigation of England can no more be 
compared with the grand trunk that intersects China, than a 
park or garden fish-pond to ^e great lake of Winandermere. 
Of this stupendous work the same writer gives the following 
description : ^< All the rivers of note in China fall from the 
high lands of Tartary, which lie to the northward of Thibet, 
crossing the plains of this empire, in their descent to the sea 
from west to east. The inland navigation being carried from 
north to south, cuts these rivers at right angles, the smaller 
streams of which terminating in it, afford a constant supply of 
Water; and the three great rivers, the £u-bo, to the north, the 
Yellow-rtver towards the middle, and the Yang*tse-kiang to 
the south, intersecting the canal, carry off the superfluous 
water to the sea. The former, therefore, are the feeders, and 

* Staunton, vol. 3- p. 234. Barrow computes the breadth at three 
quarters of a mile, p. 511. 
f BarroWf ubi supra. 
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the latter the dischargers of the great trunk of the canal. A 
Bttmber of difficulties must have arisen in accommodating the 
general lerel of the canal to the several levels of the feeding 
streams ; for, Dotwithstanding all the favourable circumstances 
of the face of the country, it has been found necessary, in many 
places, to cut down to the depth of sixty or seventy feet below 
the surface ; and in others to i*aise mounds of earth upon lakes, 
and swamps, and marshy grounds, of such a length and mag- 
nitude, that nothing short of the absolute command over mul- 
titudes could have accomplished an undertaking of which the 
immensity is exceeded only by the great wall. These stu* 
pendous embankments are sometimes carried through lakes 
of several miles in diameter, between which the water is forced 
up to a height considerably above that of the lake ; and in such 
situauoos we sometimes observed this enormous aqueduct 
gliding along at the rate of three miles an hour. Few parts 
of it are level ; in some places it has little or no current : one 
day we had it setting to the southward at the rate of one, two, 
or three miles an hour, the next to the northward ; and fi*e« 
quently on the same day we found it stationary, and running 
in opposite directions. This balancing of the level- was effected 
by flood-gates, thrown across at certain distances, to elevate 
or depress the height of the water a few inches, as might ap- 
pear to be necessary ; and these stoppages are simply planks 
sliding in grooves, that are cut into the sides of two stone 
abutments, which in these places contract the canal to the 
vidth of about tliirty feet. There is not a single .lock, nor, 
except these, a single interruption to a continued navigation 
of 600 miles."* 

<< The canal," says Sir George Staunton, ^ was traced often 
in the beds of ancient rivers, which it resembles in the irregu- 
larity of its depth, the sinuosity of its course, and the breadth 
of its surface, where not narrowed by a flood«gate.'*t 

The Tartars pretend that this canal was first opened in the 
thirteenth century under the Mongul government. The rea- 
son assigned for projecting this great work is extremely ra* 
tional. The Chinese are unskilful navi|^ators, and equally 

♦ Barrow's Chins, p. 336, ^7, 

t Sir Geofge Staunton's Embassy to China, voL 3. p. 204. 
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unskilled in naval architecture. The Chinese seas are tre» 
mendously tempestuous; the hurricanes, called Ta.fung,i 
sometimes . blowing with such vehemence, that, according to 
the assertion of an experienced and intelligent commander of 
an East-Iudiaman, quoted by Mr. Barrow, « Were it possible 
to blow 10,000 trumpets, and beat as many drums, on the 
forecastle of an Indiaman in the height of a Ta-fung, neither 
the sound of one nor the other could be heard by a person on 
the quarter-deck of the same ship." In fact, great numbers of 
Chinese vessels are lost in these heavy gales of wind ; and 
10,000 or 12,000 persons from the port of Canton are sup- 
posed to perish annually by shipwreck.* The losses among 
the ships that were employed to transport the taxes paid in 
kind, from the southern provinces to Pekin, are said to have 
been so great as to have induced the successors of TschinghiSf 
or Genghis Khan, to open a direct communication between 
the two extremities of the empire by means of the rivers and 
canals ; an undertaking that reflects the highest honour on tHe 
Monguls. The Chinese, however, say, that these conquerors 
only repaired the old works, which were fallen to decay. The 
greatest probability, indeed, is, that the canal had been made 
prior to the Mongul invasion ; but that having been neglected 
under the administration of a series of weak and effeminate 
princes, Kublai Khan, after having completed the conquest of 
China, caused it to undergo a thorough repair. Mr. Barrow 
says, that ^' whether it has been constructed by the Chinese or 
the Tartara, the conception of such an undertaking, and the 
manner in which it is executed, imply a degree of science 
and ingenuity, beyond what I suspect we should now find in the 
country, either in one or other of these people."! The same 
writer in another place observes, that in approaching the Yel- 
low River the imperial canal presents the grandest inland na- 
vigation in the world, being nearly 1,000 feet in breadth, and 
confined on each side by stone quays, built with massy blocks 
of grey marble, mixed with others of granite. This immense 
aqueduct, thus forced up several feet above the surface of the 
country by those stupendous embankments, has numberless 
<:anals branching out in every direction ; and for several milesj 

• Barrow'* China, p. 38—41. f Tray, in China, p. 33<L 
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on each side, one continued town extends to the point of its 
junction with the river.* To enumerate all the canals in 
China would be an endless task, as they branch out into every 
province, and extending in every direction to the towns and 
large villages. The inland navigation of China, in fine, is un- 
paralleled on the face of the globe. This vast country being 
intersected from west to east by two large rivers, its third 
intersection, from north to south, by the imperial canal, ren« 
dei*s the communication between the different provinces of the 
empire commodious and complete. 

Lakes,^ — China presents several lakes of considerable mag- 
nitude. Several of these are described by Du Waide, and 
some of them by the late embassy. The lake of Tong-tint- 
hou, in the province of Hou-quang, is represented as more 
than 160 miles in circumference. The extensive lake of the 
Wee-chang-hoo, is described as a singular scene of nature 
and industry ,t and that of Taichoo is surrounded by pictu- 
resque hills, and covered with pleasure-boats. On one of the 
lakes near the grand canal was seen the Chinese method of 
fishing, with a species of connorants. Each boat had ten or 
twelve of these birds so completely trained, as to seize and 
bring up to the surface fishes equal, at least, in weight, to 
themselves. In the course of three days' navigation on the 
canal, were seen several thousands of these boats and rafts 
employed ia this kind of fishingl 

Mineralogy, y^-^hinti has mines of gold, silver, copper and 
iron, mercury, lapis lazuli, jasper, loadstone, granite, and va- 
rious kinds of marble. The Chinese gold is chiefly derived 
from the sands of rivulets, which descend from the mountains 
towards the confines of Thibet. That metal, however, is sel- 
dom used but in gilding, none but the emperor having any 
gold plate. The mines of silver are said to be numerous ; but 
few of them are worked through the fear of impeding the 
progress of agriculture, an apprehension which appears to be 
groundless, if the country be so populous and the people so 

* Travels in China, p. 508. 
t Staunton's Embassy, Vol. 3. p. ^1. 

J Barrovr, p. 506, 507. A ispnsiderable number of lakes \a indicatett 
itk D* Anville's Map. Sec also Ijaunton, vol. 3. p. 21 1, 
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poor as they are represented ; and especially if Mr. Barrow's 
conjecture be just, that the introduction of machinery into 
China, for the purpose of facilitating and expediting labour, 
would, in the present state of the country, be attended with 
the most pernicious and distressing consequences, by diminish* 
ing the quantity of employment.* In such a state of things, 
mining might open new resources to industry. Coal abounds 
in many of the nothem provinces ; but Pekin is supplied with 
this article, at a very dear rate, from the mountains of Tartary. 
Among the minerals must be reckoned tutenag, which is a 
ndtive mixture of iron and zinc, and seems to be a production 
peculiar to China. Our knowledge of the mineralogy of a 
portion of the globe so little explored by Europeans, mustt 
however, be very defective. 

Mineral ao/er^.]— The mineral waters of so extensive a 
country, are, in all probability, numerous ; but none that are 
of a particular celebrity seem to be noticed by travellers. 

iS'ot*/.] — It is superfluous to say, that in so wide a portioii 
of the surface of the earth, the soil must admit of every variety. 
In genera], it is considered as fertile ; but in the northern part 
of the country, in which the capital is situated, it appears to be 
light, sandy, and poor ; and in many parts, through which the 
embassy travelled, it appeared marshy and unfit for cultivation. 

ClimaieJ] — ^The climate of a country, extending from within 
the tropic of Cancer to the forty -second degree of north lati« 
tude, must be as various as the soil. The southern parts about 
Canton are, like other regions under the same parallels, ex* 
tremely hot. Advancing towards the north the climate grows 
more temperate ; but the northern provinces, although subject 
to great heats in the summer, experience a rigorous wintent 
In that season, the average degree of the thermometer at Pe* 
kin, is under twenty in the night, and considerably below the 
freezing point, even in the day. According to the accounts 
of the Dutch embassy, in 1795, it appears that a very Urge 

* Barrow's China, p. 513. Sir George Staunton, however, remarks, 
that the Chinese have a machine for i^innowing com, vol. 2. p. 279. 

f Staunton's Embassy to China, vol 3 p. 157. In summer, the ther- 
mometer 18 generaliy above 80^ sometixDM as high as 90^. Barrow, p. 
554. ^ 
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portion of China is exposed to no small soTerity of weather 
during the winter months. The air,*however, is, in general^ 
serene ; and from what little knowledge we have of the country, 
appears to be salubrious. 

Vegetable productions.y^The vegetable productions of Chi- 
na, except such as many be deemed common, are too little 
known to furnish maiter for a copious description. Among 
those which are of the greatest importance, as general objects 
of cultivation and articles of human sustenance, or clothing, 
are grain, culinary vegetables, and fruits, tea, sugar, cotton, 
silk, and indigo.* Tobacco alto is produced in many parts of 
China. Among the various kinds of grain, are considerable 
quantities of wheat ; and when the British embassy returned 
from Pekin, the young crops had a promising appearance. But 
rice is the staple product of Chinese agriculture, and, in most 
parts of the empire, the common food of the people. It is 
therefore abundantly cultivated in such places as afford a com- 
mand of water. The usual average produce of corn lands, is 
reckoned from ten to fifteen for one, and of rice, from twenty- 
five to thirty. The Chinese seeip to have no just notion of 
improving the quality of their fruits. The oranges are natu- 
rally so good as to have no need of improvement ; but the £u. 
ropean fruits, as apples, pears, plums, peaches, and apricots, 
are of an indifferent quality. The grapes, however, are some 
of them good. Mr. Barrow expresses his astonishment at the 
small profits that must accrue to the cultivators of the tea 
plant, in proportion to the qusmtity of labour which it requires.t 
«< The preparations of some of the finer kinds of this article, 
ar« said to require that every leaf should be rolled singly by 
the hand ; particularly such as are exported to the European 
markets. Besides this, there are many processes, such as 
steeping, drying, turning, and packing, after it has been pluck- 
ed off the shrub, leaf by leaf. Yet the first cost in the tea 
provinces cannot be more than from 4d. to 2$. per pound, when 
it is considered that the ordinaiy teas stand the East-India 

• BaiTow, p 556. 560. 571, 572. The province of Tche-Kiang, betweeo 
the paralleU of 28^ and 34^ JC nortli latitude, seems to be one of themor^ 
productive of silk ; most of the people are cbtbed in silk. p. 572. 

t Ibid. p. 525, p. 569. 
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Company to no more than 8d. per pounds' and the very best 
only to 3^. 8d Nothing^^can more clearly point out the patient 
and onremitting labour of the Chinese, than the preparation ai 
this article for the market. It is a curious circumstance that 
a body of 'merchants in England should furnish employment) 
as might easily be made appear, lo more than 1.000^000 sub- 
jecu of a nation that affects to despise merchants, and throws 
every obstacle in the way of commercial intercourse/'* 

Many other productions, of inferior consequence^ might here 
be noted. Several of the Chinese flowers and planu are to- 
tally different from any that are known in Europe, although 
some of them have been introduced into our gardens. Timber 
is an article of which there seems to be a general scarcity. The 
great population, and the consequent extension of agriculture^ 
appear to have, at an early period, extirpated the primitive 
forests. 

It will not here be amiss to take a slight view of the agricul- 
ture of China, which has been so celebrated by numerous 
writers. An^ong the .missionaries it has been a grand subject 
of panegyric ; and our learned and judicious counttyman, Sir 
George Staunton, speaks of it with applause.f Agriculture, 
Indeed, has been held in high estimation in this country. The 
Chinese government, considering it as the true source of nation- 
al wealth and. prosperity, has, in all ages, bestowed the first 
honours on its professors. The husbandman is here regarded, 
not only as a useful, but as an honourable member of society. 
In China, both the priests and the soldiers are agriculturists. 
The emperor is sole proprietor of the soil i but the tenant is 
never turned out of'possesiion so long as he continues to pay 
his rent, which is stated at one tenth of what the land is sup- 
posed to be capable of yielding, and is for the most part p..td 
in kind. On these terms the Chinese agriculturists consider 
their estates as their own, and frequently let lands .to other 
tenants on condition of receiving half of the produce, out of 
which the upper tenant, or as he might be properly called, 
the proprietor, pays the rent to the emperor. A great pan of 
the poorer peasantry cultivate their lands on these terms, 

* Barrow, p. 572, 573. f Staunton, voL 3. p. 306^ &c 
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The emperor '%etng thus re^rded as the first and princi- 
pal dgricuituriftt of China, sets an annual example of the 
veneration due to the most useful of all professions, and the 
first and most important department of human industry. Eve- 
ry year at the Temal equinox, the Chinese monarch, after a 
solemn offering to the God of Heaven and earth, performs the 
ceremony of holding the plough, an example in which he is 
followed by all the viceroys, governors, and other great offi- 
cers in every part of the empire.' This institution, whatever 
may have been its origin, is extremely well calculated for the 
encouragement of the labouring peasantry, whose profession 
being thus honourably patronised, cannot fail of being follow- 
ed with greater energy and cheerfulness, than if it received 
no such marks of distinction.* 

^ In China," says Mr. Barrow ^ there are no immense 
estates, grasping nearly the whole of a district, no monopo-* 
lixing farmers, nor dealers in grain. Every one can bring his 
produce to a free and open market. No fisheries are let out 
to farm. Every subject is entitled to the free and uninter- 
Bupted enjoyment of the sea, of the coasts and the sestuariesi 
of the lakes and rivers. There are no lords of the manor with 
exclusive privileges ; no lands set apart for the feeding of 
beasts or birds, for the profit or pleasure of particular per- 
sons ; every one may kill game on bis own grounds, and on 
the public commons. Yet with all these seeming advantages, 
there are rarely three successive years without a famine in 
one province or another." The same writer ascribes these 
famines to the equal division of lands, to the system of culti- 
vation, and to the nature of the products. In regard to the 
first of these causes, he* observes, that if every man has an 
<^portynlty of renting as much land as will support bis family 
with food and clothing, he will have no occasion to goto mar- 
ket for the prime necessaries of life ; and such being the case 
in China, those first necessaries are, therefore, unsaleable ar^ 
tides, except in supplying the demands of great cities. The 
peasant, therefore, having brought under tillage as much land 
as will supply his family with grain, seldom looks any farther, 

• This ceremony is said to be nearly coeval with tlie monarchy. • Du 
Halde» vol. 3. p. 20. • 
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UmI coDtequently ns tliere are no great ftrmen^ nor corn 
dealers who stove tbeii* grain in order to bring it into the 
market in a time of scarcity, whenever, by any accident « 
failure of the crops takes place in any particular province* 
there is no relief to be expected from any other part <yf the 
country. In such seasons, the only resource is that of the go- 
vernment opening its magazines. But the stores there laid 
up, consisting only of a tenth part of the annual produce, out 
of which the subsistence of the officers and soldiers has air* 
ready been deducted, the renudnder is seldom adequate to the 
wants of the people. The most dreadful insurrections fre- 
quently ensue; those who may escape the scourge of famine, 
often fall by the sword ; and in these cases a whole province 
is sometimes depopulated. Thus the equal division of landa* 
which in theory appears so plausible, is attended with this se- 
rious evil, that it precludes every idea of laying up stores for 
a time of scarcity. In regaiti to the second cause, the mode 
of cultivation, Mr. Barrow says, ^ When I mention that two 
thirds of the small quantity of land under tillage is cultivated 
with the spade or the hoe, or otherwise by manual labour* 
without the aid of draught cattle, or skilful machinery, it will 
be readily conceived bow very small a portion each Deonily 
will be likely to employ every year."* The third cause 
of famines is, by our author, ascribed to the general and ex- 
tensive cultivation of rice. This, indeed, may perhaps be one 
of the principal sources of those calamities with which diffia- 
i*ent provinces of China are so often and so dreadfully afflictecL 
Rice is, throughout the greatest part of China, the princ^>al 
object of cultivation, and the principal food of the inhabitants. 
This^rain, however, although it yields abundant returns in 
favourable seasonti is feom various causes more liable to fail 
than most others. And it is observed, that famines are leas 
frequent in the northern provinces, where a greater quadtlt^ 
nf wheat, millet, and pulse is cultivated.! 

• Barrow, p. 585, 586. 

t Mr. Barrow supposes, that if potatoes and {^inea com were adopted 
as the common food of tlie Chinese instead of rice, the crops would ntvct 
fiulj and famines would cease. Trav. in China, p. 586. 
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The remarks Aade by Mr. Barrow, relative to the small 
quaiuiiy of lai)d under tillage in Chinay excites ideas Tery dif- 
ferent from I hose which arise from reading the pompoas ac- 
counts which have been generally given of the Chinese agri- 
culture ; and the view of the countries through which the em- 
bassy passed, gives great weight to his observations. << If/' 
says thb writer, ^* an idea may be formed from what we saw 
n the course of our journey, and from the accounts given of 
the other provinces, I should conclude, that nearly one fourth 
part of the whole country consists of lakes, and low, sour, 
swampy grounds, which aro totally uncultivated."* The whole 
territorial right being vested in the sovereign, the waste lands 
of course belong to the crown ; but any person, by giving no- 
tice to the proper magistrate, may acquire a property in those, 
on condition of paying the tenth part of the estimated produce 
into the imperial magazines. Such a system might seem ex- 
tremely favourable to the extension of agriculture ; but it may 
in a great measure be counteracted by the minute division of 
property, and the poverty of the people. Individuals possess- 
ing only a small capital, cannot undertake any improvements 
on an extensive scale. They may inclose small spaces of 
waste ground in favourable situations ; but in a country cir- 
cumstanced like China, the embankment of rivers, the drain- 
ing of extensive marshes. Sec. can be accomplished only at the 
public expense, and must be the work of the goverament. In 
certain situations, the Chinese have levelled the sides of moun- 
tains into a succession of terraces, a mode of cultivation thus 
described by & judicious and intelligent observer. " When the 
face of a hill or mountain, is not nearly perpendicular to the 
level surface of the earth, the slope is con^^rted into 49litt* 
ber of terraces one above another, each of whfeh is supported 
fay mounds of stone. By this management, it is not uncom- 
mon to see the whole face of a mountain completely cultivated 
to the summit. These stages are not confined to the culture 
of any particular vegetable. Pulse, gndn, yams, sweet pota- 
toeS) onions, carrots, turnips, and a variety of culinary plants, 
are produced upon them. A reservoir is sunk in the top of 
the mounuin. The rain water collected in it, is conveyed 

• Barrow, p. 567. 



auccessively to the different terraces. Inlpots too mggcd, 
barren, steep, or high for raising other plants, the camelU 
sesaiiqua, and divers firs, especially the larch, are cultivated 
with success.* This practice is frequently noticed by the mis- 
sionaries, and it has ever been represented as unexampled in 
Europe, and peculiar to the Chinese. Many specimens of this 
terrace agriculture, however, are seen in the Pais de Vaud, 
and also in the Cevennes .of Languedoc ;t and it appears far 
from being common in China. In the direct road by which 
the embassy travelled, insunces of this mode of cultivation 
only twice occurred, and those on so small a scale as scarcely 
to deserve notice. The eagerness of the Chinese in collect- 
ing every species of manure, is noticed by both our late fiii- 
tish writers. They drag the rivers, the canals, and po<^s of 
water, for mud and slime ; and they preserve with great care 
all kinds of urine, in which it is the universal practice to steep 
every kind of seeds previously to their being sown.^ This 
method is supposed to have the effect of hastening the growth 
of the plants, as also of defending them against the insects 
which lie concealed in the ground. The immersion of the 
seeds in a mixture of lime and urine, is sidd to preserve the 
Chinese turnips from the attacks of the fly, which, in some 
countries, are so fatal to the crop.$ <« The collection of xna- 
nure,'' says Sir George Staunton, << is an object of so much 
attention with the Chinese, that a prodigious number of old 
men and wonien, as well as of children incapable of much 
other labour, are constantly employed about the streets, pub- 
lic roads, banks of canals and rivers, with baskAs tied before 
them, and having in their hands small wooden rakes to pick 
up l|li^<)uDg of animals, and offsds of any kind that may an- 
s^r the purpose of tnanure.*'!! Mr. Barrow exhibits the 
same representation of this part of Chinese industry. Near 
all the hQU$es are large earthen jars, sunk in the ground, for 
collecting and preserving every material that is converdble 
into manure. « Whenever," says this author, « our barges 

• Staunton, vol. 3. p. 306, &c. 

t See article France in this work. 

t This pmctire is also common in several parts of England. 

S BarroWy p. 564. || Staunton, abi supra. 
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Bkltedi and the sqpttiera or servants found it necessary to step 
on shore, they were always pursued to their places ot retire- 
ment by these collectors of tood for vegetables. It may lite- 
rally be said, that in this country nothing is suffered to be lost* 
The profession of shaving is followed by vast numbers in 
China. As the whole head is shaved, except a small lock be- 
hind, few, if any, are able to operate on themselves. And as 
hair is considered as an excellent manure, every barber carries 
with him a small bag to collect the spoils of his razor."* The 
extraordinary care of the Chinese in collecting and preserving 
the most trifling materials that can be converted into manure, 
may appear to the European agriculturist somewhat astonish- 
ing, and even in some degree ludicrous. But it must be con- 
sidered, that from the want of cattle, manure is exceedingly 
scarce, and is consequently of much greater value in China 
ihan in most other countries. 

Both Sir George Staunton ai|d Mr. Barrow applapd the in- 
dustry and skill of the Chinese in mixing their soiU» and in 
the irrigation of their lands.t The machine employed in 
clearing the rice from the busks, is the same as timt used in 
Egypt, with this only difference in the mode of working it— 
that in the latter country it is put in motion by oxen, but in 
China generally by water. The bamboo, or Persian wheel) 
used in China for irrigating the ground, appears to be nearly 
the same as that which was in use among the ancient Egyp- 
tians. It is still employed in Syria and Persia, from the latter 
of which countries its name is derived. In some parts of the 
route of the embassy, every plantation had one, and some two, 
of these wheels. The construction of the machine, which is 
exceedingly simple, requires little expense, and its opecations 
require no attendance. Yet it is capable of rising, to the 
height of forty feet, 150 tons of water in the space of twenty- 
four hours. The plough commonly used in China is of a sim- 
ple construction, and greatly inferior to the worst that is seen 
in England. The three different modes of sowing grain by 
4lrilling, dibbling, and broad-cast, are all in use : the first is 

• Barrow, p. 564. 

t For an excellent account of the Chinese agriculture, see Sir George. 
Staunton, p. 307» &c. 
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the most general ; the second is only used in small patches of 

tillage ; but the last being considered as wasting too much 
teed, is seldom put in practice.* 

The agriculture of China has long been represented in an 
imposing point of view ; but it certainly does not merit the 
extravagant eulogiums of which it has often been the sub* 
ject. <' A very erroneous opinioni" says Mr. fidrrow, ^^seems 
to have been entertained in Europe, with regard to the skill 
of the Chinese in agriculthre. Industrious they certainly are 
in an eminent degree ; but their labour does not tJways appear 
to be bestowed with judgment. The instruments, in the first 
place, of which they make use, are incapable of i>erformiog 
the operations of husbandry to the greatest advantage. In the 
deepest and best soils, their plough seldom cuts to the depth 
of four inches, so that they sow from year to- year upon the 
same soil, without being able to turn up new earth, and to 
bury the worn out mould to refresh itself. Supposing them> 
however, to be supplied with ploughs of the best constructions 
we can scarcely conceive that their mules and asses, and old 
women, would be equal to the task of drawing them."t The 
minute division of property, the poverty of the people, and 
their want of domestic cattle, are circumstances closely con* 
nected ; and from these all the chief defects observable in the 
Chinese system of agriculture, se.em to proceed. In China, 
nine tenths of the peasantry may be considered as cottagers, 
and having few cattle, millions of them indeed, as Mr. Barrow 
observes, none at all, it cannot be expected that the whole 
country should be in the best possible state of cultivation. 
The want of cattle is indeed a gi^and impediment in Chinese 
agriculture. In the province of Kiang-see* the English em- 
bassy saw a woman yoked by traces to a plough, while a mao, 
either her husband or her master, had the easier task of hold- 
ing it with one hand, and drilling in the seed with the other.^ 
The industry of the Chinese in collecting manures, in mixing 
the soils, and i[\ keeping their crops clear of weeds by diligent 
hoeing, shew that, on a small scale, they are excellent husband- 
men. " As horuculturists," says Mr. Barrow, " they may 
perhaps be allowed a considerable share of merit ; but on the 

• Barrow, p. 554. f Ibid. p. 566. | Ibid. p. 541. 
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great scale of agricultarc) they are certsunlf not to be men- 
tioned with liuuiy European nations/'* A' circumstance may 
here be mentioned, which is exceedingly detrimental to agri* 
ctthore, and which tends to throw Considerable light on the 
state of society in China, notwithstanding the boasted police 
of that celebrated empire. In almost every part of the coun- 
try it is the general practice of the Chinese to live in towns 
and villages, between which the intervening ground is often 
without a single habitation. The consequence of such a sys« 
tem is, that although the lands adjoiiung to the village are 
kept in the highest state of cultivation, those at a distance are 
Sttfered to remain almost useless ; for having scarcely any 
beasu of burden, it would be an endless piece of human la- 
bour, to carry, for several miles, the manure which the ground 
might require, and to bring back the produce to the village* 
The reason assigned by the Chinese for this custom of crowd- 
ing together in towns and villages, with scarcely any detached 
farms, is the dread of the bands of robbers that infest the 
weak and unprotected parts of the country. These robbers, 
who in formidable gangs plunder the peasantry, are sometimes 
«o numerous as to threaten the most populous cities, a cir* 
eamstance which ts far from corresponding with the high 
notions that have been entertained of the Chinese government, 
and of the morals of the people. In this view of the agricul- 
ture of China, I have taken the liberty of enlarging somewhat 
more than usual ; but in treating a subject of such celebrity, 
so interesting, and so Httle uadenitood, some degree of pro- 
lixity may appear excuseable. 

Zoology. ^'^The zoology of this empire is a subject of &p 
inferior importance. The scarcity of cattle has already been 
remarked. China, indeed, has the same domestic animals as 
are common in Europe ; but they are few in number, and of 
an inferior kind.f In every province of the empire, horses 
are scarce, and of a miserable breed, destitute of elegance, and 
incapable of much labour. It might be expected, that in a 

• Barrow, p. 567. 

f Sir George Staunton remarks, that there sre few enclosures In Cbi- 
^fim and that the smsll number of cattle renders them unnecessary, voL 
3. p. 379. 

VOL. IV. 35 
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cottBCiy) where a regular establishment of cavalrjr is kept np^ 
«D an amouat thai seems almost incredible, some attemioD 
would be paid to the breed of their horses. This^ however, is 
so far from being the case^ that a Scotch pooef, wild from tte 
mountaina) is in a fit condition for a regiment of their cavaliy. 
Those which are kept by men in office, are equalljr neglected^ 
The Tartarian horses, which compose the emperor's stud, are 
said to be not deficient in point of size, beauty, or spirit. But 
the Chinese. have no idea of the mode of treatment which this 
noble aoim^ requires, nor of any method of improvmg the 
breed* Their homed c»tile are few in number, and of an in- ' 
different kind. The Chinese, therefore, have little milk, and 
seem to be unacquainted with butter and cheese.* The camel 
and the dromedary are not unknown in China; but as they 
are not much used, they do not appear to be numerous. In 
regard to the wild animals, the Chinese zoology appears to be 
a inore copious subject. It does not comprehepd the lion ; 
but there are wild boars, buffaloes, bears, tigers, &c. As Chi« 
na, however, is so extremely populous, and so little encum- 
bered with woods, the ferocious Idnd of animals cannot bo 
supposed to abound as in countries of thin population, and 
overspread with extensive forests. The number of ferocious 
animals constantly diminishes as that of the human species 
increases. The musk deer is a native of this country as well 
as of Thibet. The ornithology of China would furnish a sub* 
ject of various and splendid description. Many of the Chineso 
birds .display in their plumage the moat beautiful colours : the 
same remark may be extended to numbers of their winged 
insects* 

Natural curiosiiies.']''x-The natural curiosities which this 
vast empire may be supposed to present, remain unexplored 
by European travellers, and consequently lost to scientific ob- 
servation* 

Artijkial euriosUies. y^ln the most ancient community, and 
the most populous empire existing among men, we might 
naturally expect to find numerous works of art, Mid splendid 

• Sir Gem>ge Staunton sayf , that the horses of Tong-cboo-foo, ^vere 
i^lrong snd bony, bat aUows that the breed was not unproved bf care» 
v«L 2. p. 277. 
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Aoniiments of > ancient grtoidenr. - But here expectadon i» 
strangely disappointed. China presents no ancient palaceei 
no momiments of architecture or sculpture) that can sirrest 
the attention of the traveller, except by the norelty of their 
appearance. The celebrated wall on the frontier of Tartary, 
the walls of the numerous cities, with their square towers and 
lofty gates, and a few old pagodas, or temples, are its only 
Architectural antiquities. When these atre excepted, Mr; Bar- 
row thinks that scarcely ** a single building now seen in the 
whole extent of China, has withstood the action of three cen- 
turies. This country, however, displays one stupendous relic 
of ancient grandeur, to which, in respect of magnitude and 
^quantity of materials, the world affords no parallel. The ce- 
lebrated frontier wall, which is deservedly considered as one 
of the most astonishing labours of art, extends 1500 miles 
in length; being can*ied in some places over mountairis 
nearly f mile in perpendicular height, in others across deep 
-valleys, and sometimes over wide rivers, by thf means of arches* 
In many parts it is doubled, and even sometimes trebled, for 
the security of important passes ; and at the distance of almost 
every 100 yards, is a massy tower or bastion. In some pla- 
ces, where the danger of invasion was supposed to be less, it 
18 not equally strong. This wall, in that part where it was 
crossed by the British embassy in the way to Gehol, is twenty- 
five feet high, and fifteen thick at the top. The towers 
are square : some of them are about forty-eight feet high, and 
forty feet wide. The stone used in the foundations, angles, 
8cc. is generally a grey granite. The wall consists of a mound 
of earth, cased on both. sides with brick or stone.* The mass 
of matter contained in this stupendous fabric, is so enormous, 
that, according to a calculation of Mr. Barrow, supposing the 
dimensions throughout to be nearly the same as where it waA 
crossed by the British embassy, the materials of all the dwell- 
' iDg-houses in Great Britain are scarcely equivalent to it, in 
aoJid content.! The same writer observes,* that the whole of 
the masonry and brick.work in London does not exceed the 
quantity contained in the massy towers of brick and- stone, ex- 
clusive of the wall itself. But father Crebillon, who had ira- 

* StauatOD, vol. 3. p. 360. f Barrow, p. 334. 
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Telled the whole length of tbn extraordifiar7 CDttificatifiQ^ safe 
that from the Eastern Ocean to the entrance into the province 
€i Chansi, an extent of about 600 milesi it is indeed of brick 

' and stone^ with strong sqtiare towers, but that from this pcHnt 
to its western extremity, it is nothing more than a rast mound 
of earth, with towers sometimes of earth, and sometimes of 
stone. He considers it, however, as a most stupendous work,* 

eT4ie philosophical Dr. Johnson waa so struck in refiecting oa 
this extraordinary eifort of human labour, as to declare fais 
opinion, that it vrould be an honour to any person to be able 
to say, that even his grandfather had seen the wall of China,t 

* Fere Crebillon^s Travels, apud du Halde, vol. 4. p. 190. 
t For the dimensions of the great wall of China, where it was pasied 
'hf the British embassyi see Staunton, voL2. p. 37^, to. 
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Priaeipal eHie« aad Towiis...£difice0..^1il«nds. 

Fekin, the capital of China, is titoated in a spacious, dry, 
and sandy plain, in 30*, 54', 13^ north latitude, and in lid*"* 
5^^ do'' east longitude. Its form is that of a parallelogram ; 
its circuit is about fourteen English miles^^and it has exten- 
are suburbs at every gate. The number of gates are nine, 
of which three are in the south wall, and two in each of the 
others. The middle gate, on the south side, opens into the 
hnperial city, which is a space of ground within the general 
inclosure, laid out also in the form of a par^lelogram, about a 
mile in length from north to south, and about t\iree«quarters of 
a mile in breadth from east to west. A wall built of large red 
perished bricks, and covered with a roof of tiles, painted yel* 
low and varnished, ' surrounds this space, in which are con- 
tained not only the Imperial palace and gardens, but also the 
tribunals, or public offices of govemmentt lodgings for the mi" 
Aisters,the eunuchs, and the artificers and tradesmen belonging 
to the emperor. A great variety of surface, as well as of dif- 
ferent objects, appears within this inclosure. A rivulet, wind- 
ing through it, not only affords a plentiful supply of water, but 
adds greatly to the beauties of the grounds, by being formed 
into fine canals, basons, and lakes, which, with the artificial 
mounts, rocks, and g^ves, compose a picturesque and delight- 
ful scenery, exhibiting a happy imitation of nature. 

Between the other two gates in the south wall, and the cor- 
responding and opposite ones on the north »de of the city, 
run two streets perfectly straight, each being four English 
miles in length, and about forty yards in breadth. One street 
also of the same width extends from one of the eastern to the 
opposite western gate ; but another similar and parallel street, 
mnning betweeu the other eftstem mi western gates, is inter- 
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rupted by the north wall of the imperial city, round which it 
is carried. The cross lanes branching from these main streets, 
at right angleS) are extremely narrow ; but the houses are of 
the same construction as those of the principal streets. All 
the streets of the Chinese capital are unpaged, and conse- 
quently musty in so crowded a city, be extremely dusty in sum- 
mer, and dirty in winter. At each of the four points, where 
the great streets intersect one another, is erected a large cen- 
tral gateway, with a smaller one on each side. All these are 
covered with narrow roofs, and, like the houses, they are paint- 
ed, varnished, and gilt in the most splendid manner. Few of 
the houses of Pekin exceed the height of one story ;* and 
none but the greaf. shops have either windows or openings to- 
wards the street ; but most of them liave a sort of terrace 
with a railed balcony, or parapet wall, in front, on which are 
placed pots of flowers, shrubs, &c. The walls of the city are 
from twenty-five to thirty feet in height, flanked with square 
towers, and surrounded with a ditch.f These towers, which 
project about ibrty £eet from the line of the wall, are placed 
at regular intervals of about seventy yards ; and each has a 
guard house on its summit. The wall is about twenty-five 
feet thick at the base, and the breadth of the top is adiout 
twelve feet within the parapets, from Which it appears, that 
the slope is considerable. The middle part of the wall is 
Composed of the earth which has been dug out of the ditch, 
and the outsidesare partly of brick and partly of stone. Tlie 
walls of all the cities in China are thus constructed. No ar- 
tillery is mounted on the walls or bastions of Pekin ; but in 
a high building, which, rising in several stories, surmounts 
the gate, are port holes closed with red doors, on the outude 
of which are painted the representation' of cannon. 

The first appearance of this celebrated capital of China is 
not very striking. In approaching an European city, a variety 
of objects catch the eye and amuse the mind. The towers 
and spires of churches, domes, obelbks, and other conspictt- 

* Sir George Staunton, vol. 2. p. 288 ; none of them exceed two sto* 
rles. 

t According to Ma. Barrow^ but Sir Geoige Staonton describes th,eiaa 
as being about forty f(^t high, vol. 2. p. ^87. 



<ms structures) towtr above tke rest, and burst on the ught with 
an air of mttgnificence. The distant view of a Turkish city^in 
like manner, presenting its lofty domes and minarets, excites 
ideas of grandeur, and raises expectations which, onentrancO) 
however, are generally disappointed. But this is &r from be* 
ing the case with the Chinese metropolis. In Pekin, not even 
a chimney is seen rising above the roofs of the houses ; and 
none of the huilctings within the city overHop the walls. No- 
thing, therefore, presents itself to the view but the walls, the 
lolly gates, and the numerous massy towers. On entering 
the city, however, the scene is changed, and this celebra- 
ted capital exhibits a very singukr and novel appearance. 
The eye is presented with the view of a wide street, consist- 
ing entirely of shops and warehouses, of whioh the diiferent 
goods are brought out and displayed in the front of the houses.* 
Before these are generally erected large wooden pillars, much 
higher than the eves of the bouses, bearing inscriptions in gilt 
characters, setting fourth the nature of the wares and the 
honest repuutionof the seller. These pillars being also gen&- 
rally hung with various coloured flags, streamers, and ribbands, 
from top to bottom^ give to each side of the street the appear^ 
ance of a line of shipping dressed in the colours of different 
nations. The sides of the houses, themselves, are not less 
brilliant, being painted with various colours, but generally sky- 
Uue or green mixed with gold. The articles lor sale that 
make the greatest shew, are coffins for the dead. Through- 
out the whole empire, coffin-making is a trade of the greatest 
importance. The most splendid of the coffin furniture seen 
in England, would make a contemptible figure if placed be- 
Bide that which is intended for a wealthy Chinese. Next to 
these, the brilliant appearance of the funeral biers, and the 
snaiTiage cars, both of which are covered with ornamental 
cano];ttes, excite the admiration of the European spectator. 
From these particulars it is easy to conceive, that Pekin, both 
vithin and without, is a city of a singular appearance. All 
the other cities of China are constnicted on the same model, 
^smd totally different from any thing of the kind seen in Europe. 

♦ Sir George Staunton, p. 291. 



The best part of this cafntal is that called the Taxtar cilyt 
so denominated from its being built, or, ftorhapS) re-edified hf 
the McMignls in the thirteenth century ; or, as others say, from 
the houses being allotted to the Manshurs at the establislunent 
of the present dynasty.* The immense population of Pekin, 
which is estimated at no less than 3,000,000, must excite asto* 
nishment, as it almost exceeds credibility. Thb computation) 
however, is adq>ted by the English embassy^ and authorised 
by all the information that could be obtained relative u> the 
subject. As tbis number, however, astonishes the nkid and 
staggers belief, it may not be amiss to exhibit Mr. Barrow's 
statement and grounds of calculation. ^ The population of aa 
English city," says this gentleman, ^ is not to be compared 
with, or (Considered as similar to the populousnesa of a Chinese 
city, as will be obvious by considering the two capitals of 
these two empires. Pekin, according to a measurement sup- 
posed to be taken with great accuracy, occu|Hes a space of 
about fourteen square miles. Londop, with its suburbs, when 
reduced to a square, is sud to comprehend about nine square 
miles. The houses of Pekin rarely exceed a single story, 
those of London are seldom less than four ; yet both the Chi- 
nese and the misMonaries who are settled in this capital, agree 
that Pekin contuns 3,000,000 of people ; while London is 
well known not to have 1,000,000. The reason of this differ- 
ence is, that most of the cross streets of a Chinese city are very 
narrow, and the alleys branching from them so confined, that 
a person may place one hand on one side and the other on the 
other side, as he walks along »t that the houses in general are 
very small, and that each house contains six, eight, or ten per- 
sons, sometimes twice the number. If, therefore, fourteen 
square miles of buildings in China contain 3,000,000 of inha- 
bitants,aiid nine squai*e miles of buildings in England 1,000,000, 
the population of a city in China will be to that of a city m 
England as twenty^seven to fourteen, or very nearly as two to 
one ; and the former, with a prc^rtion of inhabitants double 

* The former opinion is adopted by Sir George Staunton^ vol. 2. p. 
332 ; the Utter by Du Halde, vol. 1, p. 135. 

f That is» he may walk in the middle of the Street and reach, with his 
hands, the houses on both sides. 
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to that of the latter, will have only the same proportion of 
huildinfrs." But it must be observed, that Mr. Barrow is 
here l4d>ouring to pk^ove the possibility of the immense popu« 
iation assigued to the Chinese empire, a subject which, ac- 
cording to his* own confession, has been much agitated, and 
generally disbelieved. Here are no positive data for a com- 
putation of the number of inhabitants in the capital, no proofsf 
but merely assertions of its immense population ; or, at tlie 
most, conjectures which have some appearance of probability! 
but which might be combated by very reasonable objections. 
Although Pekin is situated in a sterile and unproductive pan 
of the country, where the poor and sandy soil produces little. 
more than what suffices for the subsistence of the cultivators ; 
and all the necessaries of life* must be brought from a great 
distance, and consequently sold extravagantly dear, yet there 
would be no reason to wonder that supplies should be procured 
from distant parts of the country, if the trade and opulence of 
this immense city were equal to the demands of its numerous 
inhabitants. But this does not seem to be the case. All kinds 
of provisions are much dearer in Pekin than in the other parts 
of China : except the single article of rice, they are nearly as 
dear as in London ; and coals are sold at an extravagant rate» 
The price of labour, however, bears no proportion to the price 
of provisions. A mechanic in Pekin thinks himself well paid 
with a shilling per day. The wages of servants are equally 
low ; and many arc glad to give their services fbr a bare sub« 
sistence, without any consideration in money. It is therefor^ 
not a little astonishing, that so immense a number of people, 
should crowd together in a city which seems so defective in 
resources for industry, and in means of subsistence.* Notwith- 
standing thb dreams of Vossius, Lipsius, and others, no histo- 
rical documents authorize a supposition that ancient. Rome 
ever contained more than 1,500,000 of inhabitants. London, 
Svith all iu fluctuating . mass of seamen and strangers, falls 
considerably short of 1,000,000. In Rome, however, the 
'^irealth of the plundered world was* once concentrated; and 
]L«ondon is now the focus of trade and opulence. The former 

* M. Hcnnel uneqaivocally expresses his opinion, that the population 
or Pekin is greatly below that of London. Seog. of Herodotqs, p. 348, 
VOL. IT. 36 
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of these csdm mast once hate surpaitod, and the latter muat 
now surpass Pekin In the abundance and variety of employ'' 
ments, an^ means of suhsistence for a numerous populatioD. 
As poverty and wealth, and modes of living a(e comparativOf 
It must be confessed that this reasonmg will lose some part of 
its force, when the opulence and luxury of ancient luiy and 
modem England is contrasted with the poverty and poor living 
of the people throughout China, and especially in the country 
adjacent to the capital. But when every allowance is made^ 
and every circumstance is taken into consideration, the im* 
mense population of Pekin, and the means by which the 
3,000^000 of inhabitants said to be contained in that capital» 
procure a subsistence, must re/nain a mystery somewhat dif- 
ficult to comprehend.* When we conuder how greatly the 
population of Constantinople, Cairo, and several other capitais> 
has been exaggerated, it would not be unreasonable to sup- 
pose some exaggeration in the accounts which the Chinese 
and the missionaries give of. this immense city. Mr. Borrow 
acknowledges, that the accounu which are given of the popu- 
lation of China, have been generally disbelieved; but it is 
more easy to believe that 333,000,000 of people exist in the 
whole empire, than that 3,000,000 should l>e crowded toge. 
ther in the capital. 

After what has already been said of the adjacent country, 
it is obvious that the environs of Pekin, which are entirely .flat, 
cannot be very agreeable. Every thing appears dull, uniform, 
and utipicturesque ; and the poverty of the people correa* 
ponds with the melancholy aspect of the country. The gcn- 
tiemeh of the embassy were struck with the poveriy of the 
people in the vicinity of Pekin. << Except in the neighbour- 
hood of the Po>ytag lake, the peasantry of the province, in which 
the capital stands, were more miserable, their houses more 
mean and wretched, and their lands in a woi*se state of culti-^ 
vation than in any other part of the route." Four mud walls, 
thatched lyith reeds, or the straw of millet, compose their 
habitations. Matting of feeds, or bamboo, a pillow of wood 

* Subjects of this nature are skilfiiUy investigated in Major RetwH^I^ 
inquiry relative to the popidation of Babylon. Oeog. of Henxktus p. 
341i343. 
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4»vere<l with leofeliert « hind of Mt rug^ made of U|o liairy woo^ 
of their broad-tailed sheep, not spun aad woven» but pressed 
together as in the process of hat-making ; and sometin^es a 
mattress atuffe^ with wool* hairi or straw, constitute their bed- 
ding^. Tiro or three' jars, and a few basons of earthenware, 
*f the coarsest kind, a large iron pot, a fry iog-psn, and a por • 
table stove, are the chief articles of their furniture. They 
have no chairs nor tables : both men and women sit on theii^ 
heels, and in this posture, with a b^ason in their hands, thejr 
take their meals, which consist chiefly of boiled rice, millet» 
or other gmin, with the addition of onions or garlic, and mixed 
sometimes with a few other vegetables, which, for the sake of 
a relish, are fried with rancid oil, extracted from different 
kinds of plants. A morsel of pork to relish their rice, is 
almost all the meat that they can afford to taste. They have 
little milk, and neither butter nor bread.* Boiled rice is al* 
most their only subsistence ; and' the poverty of their food is 
indicated by their meagre appearance. Their principal) and 
indeed their best beverage, is bad tea, boiled over and over 
again as long as any uste remains in the leaves, and taken 
"Without either milk or sugar; but in cold weather they add a 
little ginp^er.t A blue cotton jacket, and a pair of trowsers, 
with a straw hat and shoes of the same material, constitute the 
dress of the majority of the people. The climate of Pekini 
and the neighbouring country, is also unfavourable to the pea- 
aantry. The summer is excessively hot, and the winter in- 
tensely cold. The coal is all brought from the mininbiins of 
Tartary, on the backs of dromedaries, and of course is extra- 
ragantly dear. The winters are often so extremely severe, that 
partly from their poor and scanty ftu-e, and partly from want of 
fuel, clothing, and even of shelter, thousands are said to pe- 
Tish with cold and hunger. Perhaps the miserable stat,e of the 
. people in the surrounding country contributes to increase the 

* The bread that is made in Pekin is very bad» and sold very dear. 
Barrow, p. 549. ** 

t It is somewhat astonishing, that tea, which is a product of the mid« 
die, as well as of the southern provinces of China, should sell from ten 
fo thirty shillings a pound ia Pekin; and that of the latter price not 
so good as the six shilling teas in London. Barrow, p. 549. 
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population of the capital.* The Chinese generally say^ that 
if there be poverty without, there is wealth within the wallis of 
Bekin ; but from what has already been observed of the dbpro* 
portion of the price of labour to that of the necessaries of life, it 
seems that the poorer sort of the citizens cannot be in a much 
better condition than the neighbouring peasantry. 

After this description of the metropolis, it would be super- 
fluous to say much of the other Chinese cities, as they are all 
nearly on tlie same model. " In China, every city,'* says Mr- 
Barrow, '^ is nearly the same: a quadrangular space of gi*ound 
is enclosed with walls of stone, of brick, or of earth, all built on 
the same plan ; the houses within them are of the same con- 
struction ; and the streets, except the principal ones that lead 
from gate^to gate, invariably narrow." 

Nankin.'] — Nankin is represented as a more extensive city 
than Pekin, its walls being seventeen English miles in circuit 
This city, the largest in the whole empire, was the residence 
of the court till the fifteenth /century. The name of Nankin 
literally signifies the southern coun,and that ofPekin, the nor- 
thern court. The principal edifices of Nankin, are the gates and 
a celebrated tower, 9200 feet high, which is cased with por- 
celain. 

Yang^tchooj Son^tchotiy and Hangmichoo-fou.^'^Some other 
cities on the banks of the Peiho, the imperial canal, &c. are 
described by the embassy, particularly those of Yang.tchoo,Son* 
tclK>u, and Hang.tchoo-fou. The two former are noted for 
the trade which they cai-ry on in buying and selling women.f 
The effects of this commerce are visible, in the superior iftjlc 
of dress, and the appearance of the females, which is very dif- 
ferent from what is seen in* other parts of China. Here they 
are educated in Che pleasing arts of singing, music, dancing, 
and every other accomplishment suitable to women of superior 
rank, in order to render them more, agreeable and fascinating. 
The city of Hang-tchoo-fou« situated at the junction of the ira* 
perial canal^jjbrith the Yang-tse-kiang, about the mid-way be- 
tween Canton and Pekin, is particularly famed for its silk trade. 

• Barrow, p, 545, &c. 

t Barrow, p. 518. It is to be observed, that the women throughont all 
China are pi^chased. 
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The extensive shops may, in regard to their stock, vie with 
the best shops in London. In some of these, not less than ten 
or twelve persons are seen servin$^ behind the counter. In 
passing through the whole city, not a woman is visible; but 
the crowds of the other sex appear nearly as numerous as in 
the great streets of Pekin. The streets of Hang-tchoo-fou^ 
though mostly narrow, have greatly the advantage over those 
of the capital, being extremely well paved with broad flag- 
stones, and kept very clean and neat. In the shops are expos- 
ed to the view, silks of different kinds, dyed cottons, nankins, 
and a great variety of English broad cloths, but chiefly blue 
and scarlet. Here are numbers of butchers and bakers, as well 
as of fishmongers, dealers in rice, and other grain, ivory-cutters, 
dealers in lacquered ware, tea-houses, cook-shops, and coffin- 
makers, who here, as in the other cities of China, make a very 
conspicuous figure. From the extent and appearance of Hang- 
tchoo-fou, Mr. Barrow supposes 'its population to be little in- 
ferior to that of Pekin, the number of people in the suburbs 
irith those that constantly. reside on the water, being perhaps 
nearly equal to that of the inhabitants within the walls. The 
situation of this city is extremely well chosen, both for busi- 
ness and pleasure. At the point of junction of the canal and 
the river, is a commodious bason, often crowded with shippings 
From this bason a number of small canals, passing through 
arches turned in the walls, intersect the cities in various di- 
rections, and finally unite in a lake on the western side. This 
lake is bordered with mountains of a very considerable eleva- 
tioi#and of the most picturesque forms. The valleys are richly 
clothed with beautiful trees, and the scenery is rendered still 
more interesting, by the singular and diversified appearance 
of the repositories of the dead, shaded with cypress, on the de- 
clivities of the inferior hills. The lake, which extends from the 
walls of the city to the foot of the mountains, and stretches its 
numerous ramifications into the wooded valleys, is a source of 
amusement to the inhabitants, who keep numerous pleasure 
barges. 

Canton."] — ^Of all the cities of China, Canton is that which 
is best known to Europeans. The streets, like those of other 
Chinese cities, arc narrow, but are well paved with flag-stones, 
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and exreedingly crovded with peoplei although a woman h 
seldom to be seen. Canton is supposed to contain hSOO^OOO 
of inhabitants, a great number of families residing in barks on 
the river. Being the only port from which the foreign trade 
of China is carried on^ its exports and imports are rery con- 
sidtrable. From Canton to England, the exports, .consisting 
chiefly of tea, are supposed to amount to 1,500,000 ; and its im- 
ports from this country, in woollen cloths, lead, tin, furs, and 
other articles, are estimated at more than 1,000,000. A con- 
siderable trade is also carried on between Canton and the Bri- 
tish possessions in India. Of tea, whibh constitutes the prin* 
cipal export, about 13,000,000 of pounds are said to be con* 
aumed in Great Briuin, and about 5,000,000 of pounds in the 
pest of Europ^.^ The exports from this emporium of China 
to all the other European countries, are supposed not to ex- 
ceed the value of 600,000/. sterling, and its imports from them 
are estimated at no more than 200,000/. The whole com- 
merce of this port is monopolized by the Hong merchants) 
whose number seldom exceeds eight. These being sanction-' 
ed by the government, all the imports and exporta pass through 
their iiands. Their profits, as *weil as their capiul, must be 
immensely great to enable them to bear the expense of the 
numerous and magnificent presents which they are expected 
to^ make to the superior officers of government at Canton, who 
being always sent from Pekin, arrive poor, and in the course 
of three years return with immense riches. 

Edifices.'] — ^The Chinese edifices, although destitute o€ 
magnificence, and even of regukr proportion, are strikinggLiid 
peculiar, especially the towers and pagodas. These, which 
are always of the 'same form, rise sometimes to the height of. 
nine stories, of twenty feet each. The lofty gates of the cities 
have already been mentioned. All the other buildings,-even the 
temples, are low ; and the palaces, even those of the emperor, 
are composed of an assemblage of small structures resembling 
pavilions, but every where painted with the nu>st vivid colours^ 

interbrded with a profusion of gilding. The meanness of the 

• 

* It seems that the British trade to Canton most have greatly in* 
creaHt-cl since I74r, when no more than twenty Bhips, of which eight 
were Engltaliy visited this port. Anderson's Hist. Comm. vol. 3. p. 362. 
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Ikrpitttre in general, corresponds with that of the architecture. 
Such is the imperial palace of Yuen-min-Yuen, consibtin^ of 
thirty distinct places of residence for the emperor, with all the 
necessary appendages of building to each, for the several offi- 
cers of state, the eunuchs, the servants, and artiBcers, each 
composing a Tillage of no inconsiderable magnitude. ^^ Tiiese 
assemblages of buildings,*' says Mr. Burrow, *^ which they 
dignify with the name of palaces, are of such a nature as to be 
more remarkable for their number, thun for their splendor or 
magnificence. A great proportion of the buildings consists of 
mean cottages. The very dwelling of the emperor, and the 
great hall in which he gives audience, when divested of the 
gilding and gaudy colours with which they are daubed, are lit* 
tie superior to the bams of a substiintial English farmer. Their 
apartments are as deficient in proportion, as their construction 
18 void of every rule and principle^ which we are apt to con* 
aider as essential to architecture ; and even the famous gar- 
dens and park of Gehol, in Tartary, the emperor's favourite 
residence, among its numerous pavilions, pagodas, and impe« 
rial edifices, exhibits nothing that deserves the name of a pa- 
lace." The Chinese, however, by the taste which tiiey dis- 
play in planning and ornamenting their gardens and pleasure 
grounds, compensate for the defects of their architecture. 
The grounds of Yuen-min-Yuen, comprise an extent of about 
ten English miles in diameter, or about '60,000 acres, a great 
part of which is wastes and w.ood lands. "^ The general ap- 
pearance of those parts," says Mr. Barrow, «< where we lodg- 
ed, ys to the natural surface of the country, broken into hill 
and dale, and diverufied with wood and lawn, may be com- 
pared with Richmond park, to which, however, they add the 
very great advantage of abundance of canals, rivers, and large 
alieets of water, the hanks of which, although artificial, are 
neither trimmed nor shorn, nor sloped like the glacis of a for- 
tification, but have been thrown up with immense labour, in 
an irregular and as it were fortuitous manner, so as to repre- 
sent the free hand of nature. Bold, rocky promontories, are 
seen jutting into a lake, and valleys retiring, some choaked 
Vfiih wood, and others in a high state of cultivation. In par- 
ticular spots where pleasure houses, or places of rest or re- 
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tirement were erected, the views appeared to have been stO' 
died. The trees were not only placed according to iheii* mag- 
nitudes, but the tints of their foliage seemed also to have been 
considered in the composition of the picture, which some of 
the landscapes might be called with great propriety." The 
pleasure grounds of Gehol, in Tartary, are described by Lord 
Macartney as a terrestrial paradise. In speaking of the eas- 
tern side, in which is a lake so extensive that its extremities 
seem to lose themselves in distant obscurity, his lordship saysy 
<< The shores of the lake have all the varieties of shape that 
• the fancy of a painter can delineate, and are so indented with 
bays, or broken with projections, that almost every stix>ke of 
the oar brought a new and unexpected object to our view. 
Nor are islands wanting, but they are situated only where they 
should be, each in its proper place, and having its proper cha- 
racter; one marked by a pagoda or other building ; one quite 
destitute of ornament ; some smooth and level ; some steep 
and uneven'; and others frowning with wood, or smiling with 
culture." No less than forty or fifty palaces or pavilions, are 
all furnished in the richest manner with pictures of the em- 
peror's huntings and progresses, with stupendous vases of jas- 
per and agate, with the finest porcelain and japan, and with a 
variety of European curiosities, as spheres, orreries, clocks, 
&c. ^^ It would be an endless task/' says Lord Macartney, 
*^ were I to attempt a detail of this charming place. One 
thing I was particularly struck with, I mean the happy choice 
of situation for ornamental buildings. From attention to this 
circumstance, they have not the air of being crowded, or dis* 
proportioned : they never obtrude upon the eye, but wherever 
they appear, always shew themselves to advantage, and aid, 
improve, and enliven the prospect. The western side of this 
park, forms a strikipg contrast with the eastern part. It ex- 
hibits all the sublimer beauties of nature, in as high a degree 
as the other possesses the attractions of softness and amenity* 
It is one of the finest forest scenes in the world, wild, woody, 
mountainous and rocky, abounding with stags and deer of va- 
rious species, and most of the other beasts of tlie chase not 
dangerous to maji. In many places immense woods, chirfljr 
oaks, pines, and chesnutS| grow upon almost perpendicular 
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steeps, and force their sturdy roots through every resistance 
of surface and soil, where vegetation would seem almost im- 
possible. These woods often clamber over the loftiest pinna- 
cles of the stony hills, or gathering on the skirts of them, de- 
ecend with a rapid sweep, and bury themselves in the deepest 
▼alleys. There, at proper distances, you find palaces, ban- 
quetting houses, and monasteries, adapted to the situation and 
peculiar circumstances of the place, sometimes with a rivulet 
on one hand, gently stealing through the glade, at other times, 
^vith a cataract tumbling from above, raging with foam, and 
resounding with a thousand echoes from below, or silently en- 
^ulphed in a gloomy pool or yawning chasm. The roads by 
which we approached these romantic scenes, are often hewB 
out of the living rock, and conducted round th^ hills in a kind 
of rugged stair case. From the great irregularity of the 
ground, and the various heights to which we ascended, we 
had opportunities of catching many magnificent points of view 
by detached glances ; but after wandering for several hours, 
and yet never wearied with wandering, we at last reached a 
covered pavilion, open on all sides, and situated on a summk 
so elevated as perfectly^ to command the whole country to a 
Tast extent The radius of the horizon I should suppose tc^ 
be at least twenty miles from the central spot where we stood ^ 
and certainly so rich, so various, so beautiful, so sublime a 
prospect, my eyes had never beheld. I saw eycry thing be- 
fore me as on an illuminated map, palaces, pagodas, towns, ul- 
lages, farm houses, plains and valleys, watered by innumerable 
streams, hills waving with woods, and meadows covered with 
cattle of the most beautiful marks and colours. All seemed 
to be near^ at my feet, and that a step would convey me withia 
reach of them." Below this elevated summit, a vast enclosure 
was pointed out, which the prime minister of China informed 
the embassy, was not more accessible to himself than to stran- 
gers, being never entered but by the emperor, his women, or 
his eunuchs. It includes within its bounds, though on a smaller 
scale, most of the beauties which distinguish both sides of the 
park. Although nothing appears that b Europe would be 
denominated a palace, Lord MacarUiey observes, tliat the 
buildings are perfect in their kind, either elegantly simplei or 

VOL. IV. 37 
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highl3r decorated, according to the effect which each is intend^ 
ed to produce) erected at suitable distances^ and judiciousl]r 
contrasted. His lordship, indeed, gives a far more favourable 
idea of the specimens of architecture at Gehol than Mr. Bar- 
row does of those of Yuen.min-Yucn, The reader will ex- 
cuse the length of these remarks from authorities so respec- 
table, on subjects so little known, and so interesting, as thef 
exhibit a distinguishing characteristic of the particular taste 
and genius of the Chinese. Lord Macartney adds this gene- 
ral observation on the analogy between the English and the 
Chinese gardening, that the excellence of the former consists 
in improving, and of the latter in conquering nature ; and both 
produce the same effect* 

Among the most remarkable of the Chinese edifices may 
be reckoned the bridges, which are very numerous. They ap- 
pear extremely light and elegant ; but the plan on which they 
are constructed does not indicate much strength. It is some- 
what singular, that notwithstanding their attention to their 
canals and their bridges, the Chinese are totally neglectful of 
their roads. Except those near Pekin, so well described by 
Sir George Staunton, and in some places where the grand ca- 
nal is interrupted with mountainous ground, there is scarcely 
a tolerable road in the whole country.f 

Jj/andf.]-— Numerous islands are scattered along the aoath- 
em and eastern coasts of China. Of these, Hainan and For- 
mosa are the most considerable. The southern part of Hai- 
nan is mountainous ; the northern level and productive of rice. 
Formosa is a recent acqubition of the Chinese in the seven- 
teenth century. The isles of Leoo-Keoo, between Formosa 
and Japan, constitute a civilized kingdom, tributary to China* 
The small island and town of Macao, at the mouth of the Bocca 
Tigris, or river of Canton, belongs to the Portuguese, who, in 
1 586, obtained a grant of it from the emperor, on condition of 
expelling the robbers by whom it was then inhabited.^ 

* Lord Macartney's Journal, apud Barrow, p. 129, Sec. Sir George 
Staunton calls a Chinese gardener *' the painter of nature/' vol. 2. p. 357. 
t Barrow, p. 513. 
i GemeUi, ap. And. Hist. Com. vol 2. p. 164. 
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Historical View....GeneraI Progress of Society....Of Arts and Scienceffi,^. 
Literature and Commerce. 

JL HB transactions and events recorded in the history of Chi' 
na, a country sequestered from the rest of the world, can af- 
ford little satisfaction to an European reader. This empire 
has not, either in ancient or modern times, had any political 
connection with the western parts of this continent. Its affairs 
bare never had any influence on those of Europe, or of any of 
the countries of which our histories treat. In this respect^ 
China may he considered as a world within itself; and the Chi- 
nese nation a portion of mankind detached from the rest of 
the species. To give in succinct detail, only a very concise 
sketch of Chinese history, would far exceed the limits of this 
work. The annals of the nation are immensely voluminous^ 
amounting to 668 volumes ; from which Le Pere de Maille 
composed his history. The materials are said to be drawn 
firom the most authentic source, being compiled by tlie impe- 
rial historiographers. But these recorders of the naUonal an- 
nals have no check on their assertions, nor any proof of their 
Teracity from contemporary writers, either of their own or of 
any other nation. History, like every thing else in China, is 
enveloped in mystery; and notwithstanding the eulogiurat 
which credulous Europeans have lavished on the veracity of 
the Chinese annalists, little credit can be given to the boasU 
of a nation, which pretends to an antiquity beyond all measure 
of credibility, or to historians, who carry their records far be- 
yond the period to which scriptural chronology assigns the 
creation of the world. The early records of Chinese histor^i 
are universally acknowledged to be entirely fabulous, and com- 
posed in modem times. And if their historians could impose 
on thp world it fabuloua bistory of a period of many thousands 



of years before the world was created, we can place little con- 
Bdence in tbeir relations of the events of succeeding ages ; 
and histories acquire no better claim to authenticity for being 
composed under the inspection of a despotic govermnent. 
We may, indeed, believe all the stories that are told concern- 
ing the precautions taken against passion and parUality, by 
keeping the history of each reign a profound secret till the 
death of the monarch, or even till the extinction of the dynasty. 
But who shall hinder a sovereign of China from inspecting 
the annals of bis empire ? or where are there courtiers more - 
obsequious, or subjects more submissive than in China? From 
these considerations, we may readily perceive how much the 
Chinese historians are under the control of authority. It <ip« 
pears that the Europeans have been misled in their ideas con- 
cerning Chinese history, as in those which they have formed 
of the ancient learning of the Hindoos and the Egyptians. A, 
very short sketch of the historical events of China, therefore, 
will suffice in a work of this nature, and the publication of 
Fere de Maille will satisfy more inquisitive curiosity. 

Passing over the fabulous ages preceding Confucius, who 
was bom about 551 years before the Christian aera, it appears* 
that in the time of that philosopher, China was divided into a 
number of sovereignties, acknowledging the paramount au- 
thority of one supreme monarch, tike Russia, after the death 
of Vladimir, or like Germany in later times.* These diffe- 
rent states, however, appear to have composed one great na- 
tion, united in religion, government, language, and general 
ideas. Before that ear!y period) however» it appears that the 
Chinese had made a considerable prcigress in civilization and 
morals. It is generally supposed that China was peopled bj 
the descendants of Noah soon after the flood. Of this, indeed* 
scarcely a doubt can exist ; and it seems that the Chinese bad 
areuined the principles of natural religion, and the knowledge 
possessed by the first men, longer than any other pagan na- 
tion. But in process of time, like the rest of mankind, they 
began to lose these primitive ideas, and Confucius laboured 
to restore their ancient religioD and philosophy* Tbe aoye^ 

•DaUalde»voL3.p.29«. 
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veigDSof China gradual^ acquired a greater degree of power; 
but it does not appear that their authority was absolute until 
the.4:onqueBt of tlxeir country by Kublai Khan. If, indeed, we 
consider that the Chinese histories are filled with accounts of 
Tiolent revolutions brought about by powerful viceroys, and 
that upward of twenty different dynasties are enumerated in 
their annalsi it is no improbable conjecture, that the complete 
despotism which levels all the subjects at the foot of the 
thronci ^nd admits of no distinction of rank in the state, ex* 
cept that of sovereign and slave, was not fully established until 
a period comparatively modem. The Tartars, on the north 
and west, were the only foreign enemies which the Chinese 
had to fear, and to prevent their incursions, the celebrated wall 
was constructed above two centuries before the Christian aera, 
according to their own historians. From the silence of Marco 
Polo, the Venetian ti*aveller of the thirteenth century, how** 
ever, several have supposed that this celebrated fortification 
did not at that time exist, and consequently that it ought to be 
assigned to a more modern period. But Sir George Staunton 
aayst that a manuscript copy in the Doge's library at Venice, 
afforded sufficient proof that Marco Polo did not cross the 
great wail, but travelled by the way of Samarchand, Cashgar, 
and Bengal, and entered China, by the southern province of 
Sheosee.* This circumstance, indeed, accounts for his not 
fleeing that celebrated rampart ; but it is somewhat extraor« 
dinairy that so inquisitive a traveller should receive, no infor- 
mation concerning so wonderful a work. But at whatever 
period it was constructed, it appears that China must then 
have been united under one compact political system, as no- 
thing less than the fiat of a vigorous government could have 
excited such efforts of human labour. 

The first revolution in China that is recorded in contempo* 
rary histories, is the conquest of that country by Kublai Khan, 
about the end of the thirteenth century, after a war of nine- 
teen years. The successors of this prince, however, were 
expelled, and the native dynasty of Ming reascended the throne 
ot China. The Chinese empire was again governed by na^^ 

* Staanton, vol. 2. ch. 5. 
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tive sovereigns until the middle of the seventeenth centurfi 
when a daring rebel, named Li-cong-see, dethroned the em- 
peror, Tsong-tchin, who, to avoid failing into the hands of his 
revolted subject, destroyed himself and his family, and most 
of his couniers and favourites followed his example. But the 
imperial general, Ousang-quey, refusing to recognise the 
usurper, called in Chun-Tchi, khan of the Mandshurs, a Tar- 
tar tribe. This prince expelled Li-cong-see, and resolving 
not to lose the fruit of his victories, placed himself on the 
throne of China. In order to conceal the disparity of numbers 
between the conquerors and the conquered, he obliged his 
Tartars to adopt the dress and conform to the manners of the 
Cliinese ; and all his measures for securing his conquest, were 
formed on pHnciples of the most profound policy. His suc- 
cessors have also been able princes ; and ever since that revo- 
lution, which happened in 1664, the Chinese have qtdetly sub- 
mitted to the Tartarian sceptre. Kien Long, the fourth of 
the Tartar dynasty, was on the throne at the time of Lord 
Macartney's embassy. That monarch, who appears to have 
had an excellent understanding joined to a steady application^ 
greatly extended his dominions by the conquest of the coun- 
try of the Eluts and Little Bucharia ; and by assuming the 
character of protector of the Lama, he annexed Thibet to the 
Chinese empire. His reign is also distinguished by a remark- 
able emigration of a numerous horde of Tartars, who had> from 
time immemorial, been settled on the banks of the Yaik and 
the Volga, where they acknowledged the sovereignty of Rus- 
sia. This tribe, consisting of about 50,000 families, taking a 
sudden disgust against the Russian government, migrated to 
the frontiers of China, and submitted to the dominion of that 
empire. Kien Long died in 1709, and was succeeded by Ku 
Shing, the present emperor, and the fifth of the Tartar, or 
Mandshur dynasty. 
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Present SUte» political and rooral..^.Religion.....eoverninent....Lawi.«.. 

Arniy.....Navy..^.ReTeniies — Commerce... ..Manufactures PopulatioA 

-..Political importance.....Lang^age.....Literature»... Polite ArU.M..£da. 
cation..^ Manners and Customs.... .National Character. 

jR6%i(in.]—7HB Chinese empire cannot properly be said 
to have any national religion, unless it be that of Wk Lama. 
This appears to be the religion of the court, and its priests are 
paid and maintained as a part of the imperial establishment. 
The government gives no support to any other system, and 
never interferes in religious opinions.* The religion of Con- 
fucius appears to be a species of materialism. His followers, 
whose opinions are authorized by his writings, are said, like 
the Stoics, to consider the whole universe as one animated 
system, made up of one material substance, and one spirit, of 
which every {iving thing is an emanationt and to which, when 
separated by death from the material part which it had ani- 
mated, it again returns. It is, however, somewhat difficult to 
reconcile those ideas with the belief of an individual existence 
in a future state. This doctrine, like that of Aristotle and 
several of the other Greek philosophers, seems to imply rather 
an absorption of all intellectual beings into the universal soul 
of the world, than a continuation of individual and conscious 
•zistence. Yet this personal and conscious existence seems 
to be implied by the offerings which the Chinese philosopher 
instructed the people to make at the tombs of their ancestors, 
snd by the mode in which his soul is, to this day, addressed by 
bis followers. In every city is a public building, a kind of 
college, in which the examinations for degrees of office are 
held. This building is called the house of Confucius ; and 
iiere, on certain appointed days, the men of letters assemble 

* Sir George Staunton, vol. % di. 4. p. 271, &.o» 
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to pay respect to the memory of their esteemed philosopher. 
In the great hall appropriated for this ceremony, a plain tablet 
is erected, on which is an inscription in gilt characters, to this 
effect : " O Cong-foo-tse,» our revered master, let thy spi- 
ritual part descend and be pleased with this our respect, which 
we now humbly offer to thCe !'• The religion of Confucius ap- 
pears, indeed, not to have been well understood by many who 
have written on the subject. That pltilosopher taught, that al- 
though the body resolves itself into its primitive elements, and 
becomes a part of the universe, yet the spirits of such as per- 
form their duty in life are permitted to rensit their ancient 
habitations, or such places as might be appointed for receiv. 
ing the |pmage of their descendants, on whom they have the 
power of conferring benedictions. He taught the indispensa- 
ble duty of performing sacred rites to the honour of their 
ancestors. He also maintained, that such as neglected thii 
pious duty would be punished after deaths by being deprived 
of the privilege of. visiting the hall of ancestors, and conse- 
quently of the pleasure arismg from the homage paid by their 
descendants. It is therefore evident, from this kind of wor. 
ship paid to their ancestors, that the immortality of the soul 
is a fundamental article of belief among the Chinese. 

The followers of Confucius, notwithstanding'^cheir enthusi- 
astic admiration of his doctrines, have never paid him divine 
honours, nor even erected any statue to his memory. And 
neither that philosopher, nor his disciples, ever thought of re- 
presenting the great first cause under any image or personifi- 
cation. They considered the sun, the moon, the stars, and the 
elements, with the azure firmament, as the creative and pro« 
ductive powers, the immediate agents of the Deity, and in- 
separably connected with him. They therefore ofiered ado- 
ration^o these agents, united in one word Tien, which signifies 
keaven, or perhaps more properly, universal nature.f 

But the religious doctrines of Confucius were too meta- 
physical to preserve their purity among a people so unpre- 

* The Chinese pronunciation of Confucius. 

t Da Halde seems to divide the Chinese literati into two sects, the i>e* 
£fto and the MaterialisU« or Atheists, vol. 3. p. 59 and 6Q, 
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pared for their reception. An object of adoration, purely 
mental, was not sufficient for a people of gross and untutored 
understandinf^s. They required some visible object, on which 
they might fix their attention. The system of Confucius, by 
inculcating the worship of their deceased ancestors, had a na- 
tural-tendency to induce the belief in tutelar genii presiding 
over particular places and families ; it only remained to give 
them a form and substance, ancf this being done, China wa8» 
in process of time, inundated with idols. Shortly after the 
death of Confucius, a man of the name of LooKung, having 
travelled into Thibet, and acquired some knowledge of the 
retigion of the Lamas, undertook to render himself famous, 
by establishing a new sect, under the appellation of Tao-tse, 
or ^ Sons of Immortals." He taught, that to live at ease, and 
make himself happy, are the chief concerns of man : that to 
seize the present moment, regardless of the past and the fu- 
ture, is the businey of life. Immortality being one of the at* 
tributes of the Dalai Lama, who is supposed ncv^r to die, Uie 
floul of the reigning Lama passing immediately into the per- 
son of his successor ; this doctrine was improved by Lao- 
Kung, into the belief of a possibility of producing a renova- 
tion of the faculties in the same body, by a beverage that 
should render the corporeal, as well as the spiritual part of 
man, immortal. Numbers of all ranks flew with avidity to this 
formation of life, which, by shortening their mortal span, in 
reality helped them forward to immortality. At the time of 
the Tartar conquest, there were few of the principal Chinese 
who were free from this insanity. Even at this day the expe- 
rience of centuries has not convinced them of the fallacy of 
these pretensions, and the liquor of life is still the philoso- 
phers* stone ailer which they are constantly in search. The 
priests of Tao-tse, consistently with their principle of taking 
no thought for the future, devote themselves to a life of celi- 
bacy, in order to avoid the cares attendant on a family connec- 
tion, and generally associate in monasteries. 

About A. D. 65, the priests of Fo being introduced from In- 
dia, importe4 into China a great portion of the Hindoo my- 
thology, and particularly the doctrine of the roetempsychQ. 

VOL. IV. as 
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sis.* The idol Fo, is supposed to be the same as the Boodfitt Of 
bindostan. The religion of the Lamas of Thibet is supposed 
to be a branch of this system, which is widely extended over 
eastern Asia ; and since the accession of thcTartar princes to the 
throne of China, it has become the religion of the court, which 
before adhered to that of Confucius. The priests are ntlme- 
Tous ; they mostly wear yeilov gowns, and like those of Tao- 
tse, live in a stale of celibacy in convents or temples. It would 
i>e tedious to describe their various ceremonies, or their nu- 
merous, and oftentimes monstrous idols.f Among these, how- 
ever, may be mentioned that of Briarchus, with his 100 hands, 
which is of a most colossal stature, being commonly from fifty 
to sixty, and sometimes even eighty feet in height. But the 
largest of all their deities, is a goddess, which seems to be a 
personification of nature. She is modelled in a variety of 
ways, sometimes with four heads, and forty or fifty 'arms, the 
heads looking towards the four cardinal pofnts of the compass, 
anil each arm holding some natural production of the earth, 
subservient to the use of man. The religion of the Chinese, 
as well as that of the Hindoos, seems to have an allegorical 
origin, and many of their deities are supposed to correspond 
with those of the ancient Egyptians and Greeks.^ No infbr. 
mation, however, with regard to its ground work, can be ob- 
tained from the priests of the present day, who are extremely 
ignorant. The temples are often converted into lodging-houses 
for the state officers, and other public characters, when on trav- 
el ; and this custom is attended with some advantages to the 
priests, by the donations which are made on such occasions. 
As they are mostly supported by voluntai7 contributions, and 
trifiing legacies left by their pious votaries, they are thankful 
for the smallest gifts. It has already been observed, that the 
emperor pays his own priests, who are also those of his Tartat 

* Du Halde places this event a few years sooner, vol. 3. p. 25. the 
particular date is of little importance. 

fFor an account of the Chinese religion, see Du HaMe, vol.3, p. 
14. &c. 

i There have been great disputes among the most learned missiona. 
fies, whether the whole system of tlie Chinese religion be any thing more 
than Materialism. Du Ualde, vol. 3. p. 59. 
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"Oaibject^* The Chinese Confucionists, or men of leamingi 
ipaintain theirs, whether of Fo or Tao-tsc ; and the mass of 
the people, from the prevailing propensity of inquirinjj into 
futurity^ afford the means of support to thousands, or perhaps 
millions of priests, by the offerings carried to the altars when- 
ever they judge it necessary to consult the book of fate, which 
13 done on n)ost of the common occurrences of life. These 
inquiries into futurity constitute, indeed, the practical part of 
religion in China. There is no communion of worship, no pub- 
lic prayers, but the temples are always open to tlie people. 
The articles of faith, and the modes of worship, are as various 
JU» the fancies of the worshippers. But the Chinese seem to 
have little veneration for their idols. When a town or village 
is afflicted with any unusual disaster, such us famines, epi- 
demic diseases^ inundations, &c. which do not cease after re* 
peated supplications, the people not unfreqiiently punish their 
gods, by pulling down the temples about their ears, and leav- 
ing them exposed without any shelter to the inclemency of 
the weather.* • 

Notwithstanding the persecutions which have so frequently 
been exercised against the Christians, there are many Catho- 
lic missionaries, both French, Italians, and Portuguese, ia 
China, especially at Pekin, where sevei*al of them are employed 
by the emperor as astronomers, mathematicians, &c. Some 
of thetn, besides the emoluments arising from their ofiiceSf 
have shops and houses in the capital, which they rent to the 
Chinese. They have also villas and estates, where they culti- 
vate the vine, and other fruits, and make their own wine.f 
The revenues of the two Portuguese seminaries are stated to 
amount to nearly 4000/. sterling per annum.f 

In China there is also a colony of Jews, who are said to 

have settled there soon after Alexander's expedition into India. 

f 

* Barrow, p. 472. Our author, however, does not seem to assert thm 
as a posidve fact, but says, that it is no uncommon thing to see temples 
in ruins, in the midst of which their monstrous gods and goddesses are 
seen entire, and exposed to the elements, of which he ooosiders thi« m 
the cause, p. 471. 

t Barrow, p. 444. ) Ibid. p. 44S. 
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Their entrance into the country must indeed be of an ancient 
date, as they are said to be touUy i^iorant of the establishment 
of christiaimy, and of any other Jesus having made his appear- 
ance in the world, than the son of Sirac. They are said to 
possess a copy of the Peniateuchi and some other fragments 
of the sacred writings^ and to be rigorously attached to the 
Mosaic law. These Jews are said to be settled chiefly in the 
silk provinces, and to reside in considerable numbers about 
the city Hong-tchoo*fou, where they carry on* the principal 
article in this trade.* 

Government.'] — The government of China is patriarchal 
and despotic. The power of the sovereign is absolute ; but it 
is regaided as the authority of a parent over his children. 
This authority is held sacred in China. It is not limited either 
in power or extent, but is maintained with undiminished and 
uncontrollable sway, till the death of one of the parties dis* 
solves the obligation. The emperor takes the title of the 
great father, and being placed above all earthly control, is sup- 
posed to be above earthly desceUL He therefore styles him- 
self the son of heaven, and ruler of the world, and is honoured 
by his subjects with solemn prostrations, and a homage scarce- 
ly inferior to that which is paid to the divinity. Conformably 
to this sybtem, the governor of a province or city is also con- 
sidered as its f<*ther : the grand misfortune is, that a govern- 
ment so plausible in theory, is often miserably deficient in 
practice; and that this supposed parental authority of the 
governors, and filial obedience of the governed, frequently 
degenerates into tyranny and oppression on the one part, and 
distrust, disobedience, and rebellion, on the other. The con- 
stitution, however., has established a singular kind of check on 
the imperial authority, in the establishment of a censorate, 
consisting of two officers, who have the right of remonstrating^ 
against any illegal act about to be sanctioned by the emperor 
They have also the power of determining his share of posthu- 
mous fctme, in being the historians of his reign, or rather the 
biographers of his life. The records which they write are 

• The gentlemen of the English embassy were extremely mortified, 
tliat in passing through Hnng-tchoo«fou, circumstances did not permit 
them to investigate this curious fact Barrow, p. 439. 
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deposited in a chest, which is supposed not to be opened till 
the death of the sovereign, and sometimes not till after the 
lapse of two or three generations, or even till the expiration 
of the dynasty. In the last case, falsification may be reasona- 
bly expected ; and in all cases it may be supposed that the 
•ensors act with great caution, and probably in concert with 
the emperor, as in China all is art and disguise. To assist the 
monarch in the arduous task of governing an empire of so 
"vast an extent, and so numerous a population, there are two 
councils, one ordinary, the other extraordinary ; the former is 
composed of the principal ministers, who are six in number, 
the latter consists entirely of the princes of the blood. For 
the administration of public affairs, there are six boards or de- 
partments. These resolve upon, recommend, and report to 
the emperor all matters belonging to their respective juris- 
dictions. Subordinate to these supreme courts, held in the 
capital, are others of a similar institution, in all the provinces 
and great cities of the empire, each of which corresponds with 
its principal in Pekin. The late emperor, Kien Long, never 
omitted to give regular audience in the great hall of the palace, 
at the hours of four or five o'clock in the morning. Ever 
aioce the days of the Assyrians and the Mcdes, one of the 
first grand maxims of policy in the despotic governments of 
Asia has been, to conceal the governing power, as much as 
possible, from vulgar inspection. A power that acts in secret, 
and of which the influence is felt in the remotest corners of 
the empire, is supposed to make a stronger impression on the 
mind, and to inspire greater awe and respect, than if the prin- 
cipal agent werb visible and familiar to the public eye. Con- 
formably to this maxim, the sovereign of China shews himself 
in public only on particular occasions, and in the height of 
splendor and magnificence, at the head of his whole court, 
consisting of an assemblage of many thousands of officers of 
state, all ready at the word of command to prostrate them- 
selves at his feet. Lord Macartney, in describing the anni- 
versary of the emperor's birth-day, says, notice being given 
that the festival was about to begin, all the great men and 
mandarins, in their robes of state, were drawn up before the 
imperial pavilion, where the monarch remained concealed be- 
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hind a screen. All e^es were turned towards the place where 
his imperial majesty was supposed to be enthroned. Slow 
solemn music, muffled drums, and deep toned bells, were 
heard at a distance s^-on a sudden the sounds ceased, and all 
was still. ^ At length the great band, botli vocal and instru- 
mental, struck up with all their powers of harmony, and in- 
stantly the whole court fell flat upon their faces before this 
invisible Nebuchadnezzar. The music might be considered 
as a kind of birth day ode, or state anthem, the burdeti of 
which was, " Bow down your heads all ye dwellers upon 
earth, bow down your heads before the great Kien-long, th^ 
great Kien-long." And then all the dwellers upon Chin^ 
earth there present, except ourselves, prostrated themselves 
upon the ground at every renewal of the chorus. Indeed, in 
no religion, ancient or modern, has the Divinity been address- 
ed with stronger exterior marl^s of worship and adoration, than 
were this moniing paid to the phantom of Chinese majesty." 
During the whole day, however, the idol remained invisible. 
The day following his majesty condescended to shew himself 
^t the theatre, and to give audience to the ambassadors.* 

LazDS.2 — A regular discussion of the Chinese code is np^ 
in this place to be expected. It is enough to observe, that 
the laws of this empire, define in the most distinct and per- 
spicuous manner, almost every shade of criminal offencest 
and the punishment awarded to each ; that the greatest care 
appears to have been taken in constructing this scale of cripes 
and punishments, and that if the practice were equal to the 
theory, few nations could boast of a more mild, equitable} ^d 
at the same time- more efficacious administr?.tion of justice;. 
We must, however, condemn the law which enacts, that ia 
case of accident, or sudden death, the person seen last in com- 
pany with the deceased, is required to exculpate himself by 
evidence. A person found mortally wounded, is consequently 
left to perish, no one daring to assist him, or to afford him 
medical relief. Whoever performs any chirurgical c^eration 

* Th^ etiquette In approaching his Chinese majesty, requires nine 
solemn prostrations, with the ceremony of striking the forehead against 
the ground each time. With this ceremony, however. Lord Macartnej 
did not think fit to comply. Sir Geoige Stauotoni vol. 2. p. d03» &c. 



«D sach a person, b found guilty of murder if the patient hap- 
pens to die ; and in China murder is never overlooked, except 
in the horrid exposure of infants. For the use of the subject, 
the Chinese laws are published in sixteen volumes, in the 
iriainest manner which the language admits. 

^riitj(.]«-It is impossible to exhibit any exact statement of 
the military force of the Chinese empire,* The Tartar cavaliy 
is for the most part stationed on the frontiers, and the Tartar 
infantry are distributed as guards in the different cities of the 
empire. The rest of the army is a sort of miliiia, which is 
never embodied, but is parcelled out in the small towns and 
Tillages, where the soldiers act as jailors, constables, assistants 
to magistrates, subordinate collectors of taxes, Sec. Every 
soldier thus stationed, has his portion of land assigned him, 
and those that are married are never removed. The military 
uniform varies almost in every province. In some pans the 
soldiers wear blue jackets edged with red, or brown with yel- 
low ; some have long pantaloons, some breeches and stockings 
of cotton, others petticoats and boots. The bowmen wear long 
loose gowns of blue cotton, studded all over with brass knobs, 
and bound round the middle with a girdle, from which hangs 
the sabre, always on the right side, and not on the left as in 
Europe. On the head they wear a helmet of leather, or gilt 
}>asteboard, with flaps on each side, and a tuft of long hair at 
the top, dyed of a scarlet colour. The Chinese troops, in fact, 
do not make a veiy martial appearance. Their quilted petti- 
feoats, satin boots, and fans, exhibit a mixture Of clumsiness 
and effeminacy that accords but ill with the military character. 
Their weapons are the bow, the sabre, and the matchlock. 
The y have very little artillery, and that little is as wretched as 
can possibly be imagined. ' Although the Tartars continued 
the army on its old footing, they use every possible endeavour 
to recruit it with their own countrymen, and every Tartar 
child is enrolled. 

ll«je»uc*.}— The revenues of China*arfc estimated at sixty- 
six millions sterling.t But as a great part of the land tax, oi' 
emperor's tenth of the estimated products is paid in kind, it is 

* It was stated to the English at 1,000,000 foot, aiid 800,000 horse. 
Barrow, p. 405. 

t Ibid. p. 403. Sir Gep. Staunton, vol. 3. p. 290. 
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impossible to ascertain tbe precise amount in money. The 
expenses of the civil and military estttblisbments, &c.y are de- 
frayed out of the magazines of tlie provinces where they are 
incurred, and the surplus is remitted to Pekin to meet the 
expenditure of the court. This surplus revenue amounted la 
1792 to about 13.000,000 sterling. 

Commerce.]— The foreign trade of China being almost 
wholly carried on at Kiakta on the Russian frontier, and at the 
port of Canton, has been already described, and indeed is of 
little importance, considering the vast extent and popuiatioa 
of the empire. Scarcely any civilized nation pays so little re- 
gard to foreign commerce as the Chinese. When tlie Euro- 
peans complain of the extortions practised at Canton, the 
answer which they receive from every petty officer of govern- 
ment is this, " Why do you come here ? We take your arti- 
cles which we have no need of, and we give you in return our* 
precious tea, which nature has denied to your countryi and yet 
you are not satisfied. Why do you so often visit a country^ 
the customs of which you dislike ? We do not invite you la 
come among us ; but when you do come and behave welly we 
treat you accordingly. Respect then our hospitality, but doi^ 
not pretend to regulate or reform it." In Chinat the merchant 
is considered as far below the husbandman ; and whoever la 
engaged in foreign trade, is regarded as little better than a^ 
vagabond. Th^ home trade only is supposed .to be necessarfr- 
and deserving of the protection of government. This trad^ 
being carried on entirely by barter, and the emperor'a share 
of the products of the lands being chiefly paid in kind ; the 
inland navigation employs such numbers of craft of different 
descriptidhs, as baffle all attempts at a calculation. ^ I firmly 
believe/' says Mr. Borrow, ^ that all the floating vessels in the 
world besides^ taken collectively, would not be equal either iin 
number or tonnage to those of China."* This immense trade 
of barter, however, shews the scarcity of specie ; and the same 
author observes, that a shilling b China will, generally speak- 
ing, go as far as three in Great firitain.t 

• Barrow, p. 399. 

t Ibid. p. 402. This, however, does not appear to be tbe case at 
Pekin. See what has been said on that subject, and chiefly from the 
same author. 
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Jfanirfooltfret.]— -The manufactures of China are so muld* 
fikrious, as to embrace almost every production of industry. 
The most celebrated is that of porcelain ; next in importance 
are those xf silk, cotton, &c. The manufacture of porcelain^ 
s» far as depends on the preparation of the materials, is by the 
Chinese carried to a degree "Of perfection unequalled by any 
other nation, except tlie Japanese. Notwithstanding^, how- 
ever, the skill of the Chinese and the Japanese, in preparing 
their materials, neither of these nations can boast of giving 
Aem much elegance^of form. Nothing can be more rude or 
iil-designed, than the grotesque figures and other objects 
painted, or rather daubed on their porcelain ; but their co- 
lours are inimitable. 

Popi/toiow.]— The population of this empire, as commonly 
represented, is so vast as almost to surpass the limits of credi- 
bility ; and, as Mr. Bacrow confiKsses, what has been said on 
this subject has been generally disbelieved. According to 
the information given to the British ambassador by a manda«- 
rin of high rank, the present population of China amounts to 
333,000,000, and its area to 1,297,999 square miles.* How 
far this statement may be entitled to implicit credit, may be 
doubted by those who have noticed the inaccuracy of such 
calculations in the enlightened countries of Europe, and the 
proneness of the Chinese, and, indeed, of most other people^ 
to exaggeration in their estimates of national importance* 
Mr. Barrow, however, without pretending to verify the state* 
^ment, adduces good reasons to shew, that this population is 
undoubtedly possible. Admitting it to be a &ct, that China 
eontains the enormous number of 333,000,000 of people, it ia 
no more than double the population of Great Britain pter square 
mile. To repeat all the arguments of this author, and exa* 
mine all his deductions and inferences, would lead to a pro- 
lixity incompatible with the present plan. It will not, how- 
ever, be amiss to observe, that he makes the following proba* 
ble supposition. ^ If,*' says he, << the country, i. e. Great 
Britdn» were pretty equally pordtioned; if the land was appli- 
0>d solely to produce food for man ; if no horses^ nor superflu- 

* $irG6o.Staui«tO!n9appen4tX 
voc. IV. 39 
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ous animals were kept for pleasure, and few only for labour; 
if the country was hot drained of its best hands for foreign 
trade and large manufactories ; if the carriage of goods was 
performed by canals, rivers, and lakes, all abounding with fish ; 
if the* catching of these fish gave employment to a very con- 
siderable portion of the inhabitants ; if the bulk of the people 
were satisfied to abstain almost wholly from animal food, ex- 
cept such as is mo:>t easily procured, that of pigs, ducks^ and 
fish ; if only a very small part of the grain raised was employ- 
ed in the distilleries, but was used as the staff of life for man ; 
and if this grain was of such a nature as to yield twice, and 
even three times the produce that wheat will give on the same 
space of ground ; if moreover, the climate were so &vourabie 
as to allow two such crops every year.^ Under these circum- 
stances, Great Britain might support the double of its present 
population ; and it must be considered, that China unites all 
these advantages. An acre of rice will afford a supply of that 
grain for ten persons, and an acre of cotton will furnish 300 or 
300 with clothing. On these grounds then, we may admit the 
possibility of this immense population, of which the aggregate 
number staggers belief. But although in some parts the mul- 
titudes of people appear astonishing, the extensive and almost 
unpeopled wastes, even in the neighbourhood of the grand 
canal, which might be supposed to be the most populous part 
of the country, seem to authorize an abatement in the calcula* 
tion. The veracity and sound judgment of the gentlemen oC 
the embassy, claim the greatest degree of deference to their 
authority. It is a misfortune that their residence in the coun- 
tiy was too short, and their opportunities too limited, for a 
complete investigation of so curious and interesting a sub* 
ject.t 

Political rc/«ffon*.]— 42hina concentrates within iUelf dl 
its political importance and relations. This empire is» by its 

• This is the case with rice iri the southern provinces of China. Bar- 
row, p 577. 

t We cannot, however, adopt the estimates of M. Paun, who wan 
actuated by the spirit of party against the Jesuits, and who asserts that 
the population of China cannot amount to so many as S2fi00fi00, Be* 
oherches sur les £gyptteos & les Chinoia, torn. 1. p. 76. 
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ssltttatioii, remcMred from all apprehension of foreign attack, 
and it makes no foreign alliances. The Monguls and Tartai-s 
were the only enemies whom it had to fear in ancient times, 
and by whom it vras frequently invaded, and wholly or par- 
tially conquered* But the power of tlie Monguls is extinct; 
the Manshurs now reign over China, and no formidable ene- 
my exists near its borders. An European squadron might 
attack the coasts and seize Canton, or any other poi*t ; but 
nothing could be gained by such a conquest, which would 
annihilate all commerce between the conquerbi*s and the Chi* 
nese. Russia is the only great power with which China can 
ever come into hostile contact. Indeed, it is only the vast disr 
tance, and the almost impassable barrier of sandy desert&j 
vhich would present almost insurmountable obstacles to the 
march of an army, which ensures this empire against any in- 
vasion from Russia. The numerous but uadisciplined tix>ops 
of China, could make no stand against an European army. In- 
ternal revolutions are what this empire has now chiefly to fear. 
As Lord Macartney observes, an erroneous idea is formed of 
this immense political structure, by considering it as compos- 
ed of one united people. The Tartars and the Chinese, not- 
-withstanding their affected resemblance in dress, and other 
externals, are two distinct nations, of sentiments mutually hos- 
tile-* At the time of the embassy, the Chinese were extremely 
disaffected to the Tartar government, and several symptoms 
of a revolution began to appear. It is not improbable, that in 
such circumstances the Chinese might unite with a foreign 
invader in expelling the Tartars, and a very small European 
army might conquer the country ; but to preserve the con- 
<iuest, perhaps not less than 100/)00 men would be required. 
Brom a collective view of these circumstances, it appears that 
China must, for a length of tifne beyon<l all calculation, remain 
an independent empire, without any political connection with 
the western world. 

Language.^'^The Chinese language is the most singular 
of any in the world. It is marked with every character of ori- 
ginality, and affords, independently of all other authorities, an 

• Sir Geo. Staunton, vol. 2. p. 231. 
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incoDtestible proof of the great antiquitjr of the nation. Not 
even the most distant degree of affinitf can be discovered, 
either with regard to the form of the character^ the system on 
which it is constructed, or the idiom between the Chinese Ian* 
gnage and that of any other nation on the &Ge of the globe. 
. The written language of China, consists not of letters^ but <^ 
characters, each of which has the same ugnificationasa woid 
in other langoages. The characters, which may be consider* 
ed as the primitive roots, or keys, do not exceed 313 in nam* 
ber. One of these, or its abbreviation, composes a part (of 
every character used in the language, some of which are so 
complicated, as to consist of no fewer than sixty or seventy 
distinct lines. These vtiriously combined, as the ezpresnon - 
of ideas may require, amount to near 80,000 different cha«» 
racters.* Some writers of great ingenjuity, suppose the Chi* 
nese language to have been originally hierogliphical ; but Mr« 
Barrow exhibits a specimen of some of the most simple radi«^ 
cal signs, with their respective significations, in which not 
Xht least resemblance between tlie picture and the object caa 
be traced ; and on this ground denies that the Chinese cha- 
racters were ever designed as hierogliphics.t The charac- 
ters are uniform throughout the whole empire ; but the Oral 
language is different in different provinces. In this respect 
the difference is almost as great between Pekio and Cantooi 
asJ>etween London and Paris. 

JBcftfcofiois.}— Education is considered in China as an ob- 
ject of great importance. A complete knowledge of the lan- 
guage is the principal recommendation to preferment. As 
there are no hereditary nobility, no family interest or influencoy 
no distinction of ranks, except such as arises from office and 
employment, the road to promotipo is equally open to all ; aqpl 
learning alone determines the 'point in regard to individual 
preference. The examinations to be passed for the attain- 
ment of oQces and dignities, are chiefly confined to the know- 
ledge of the language $ and in this respect they are extremely* 
rigid. The candidates for any public employment being strict- 
ly searched, in order to ascertsun whether they have any writ« 

• Barrow, p. ^sl f Ibid. p. ^. 
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ing about them^ are put irito separate apartments* Pftper, 
ink» fcc. are given them, and they are required to compose^- 
withio a given timOf a theme on the subject proposed by the 
examining officers. Literature being thus the enly road to 
preferment, it is no wonder that great attention should be paid 
. to the business of education, which, however, is rendered ex* 
tremely tedious by the difficulties attending the language. 
The Chinese youth begin to study the language at about six 
years of age. Their first employment is to learn the names- 
of a number of characters, with the appropriate sound. The 
next step is learning to. write the characters. * These attain* 
nenis occupy the Attention of a youth of moderate capacity 
till the age of fifteen or sixteen. At that period he has learn- 
ed to read and write, without knowing any thing of the mean- 
ing of the characters. The last step in the Chinese education, 
is to learn their signification from a dictionary, so that the 
student now first begins to affix to the characters the appro* 
pnaU ideas, and to comprehend the use of the written Ian-* 
guage. Extracts from the works of their celebrated philoso- 
pher, Cong-foo-txe, or Confucius, are then put into his hands. . 
Various treatises on the art of government and on the laws, 
complete bim for taking his first degsee, whith commonly 
happens about his twentieth year; but he must study at 
least ten years longer, in order to be qualified for any high 
employment.* 

Literature^y^The nature of the Chinese language, may be 
oooaidered as a great obstacle in the way of literary improve- 
ment In learning the use of its characters, a great portion 
of that' time ia consumed, which might otherwise be employed 
in acquiring ideas. From this and other causes, it appears 
tkm no advancement has been made in any branch of polite 
literature or speculative science, during the space of more 
than 3,000 years. There are not any other works in the em- 
pire equal to the writings of Confudus, who flourished about 
500 years before the Christian acra-t The moral precepts of 

* Barrow, p. 253. For the Chinese education, see also Du IJalde, vol. 
3. p. J^ he. 

t According to Du Hslde, Confucius was twm about 551 years before 
Christ, and was eontemporary with Pythagoras, vpl. 3. p. 293. 
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this g^eat philosopher display an excellence of mind that might 
do honour to any age or nation. The late emperor^ Kien Longi 
was considered as one of the best Chinese poets of modem 
times ; butthe language is tnnch better adapted to the con- 
cise style of ethics, than the sublime flights of poetry.* 

Sciences^ polite arts^ Sfc.']'^li has already been observed, 
that among the Chinese, science, as well as literature, has long 
been stationary. An astronomical board has formed one of 
the state establishments from the earliest period of their his- 
tory. Yet so little progress has been made in this science, 
that the only pttrt of its itinctions that can be called astronomi- 
cal, has long been committed to the care if foreigners, whom 
they affect to regard as barbarians. The principal object of 
this board is, to compose and publish a national calendar, and 
to point out to the government the suitable times and seasons 
for weighty undertakings. In this important almanack, as in 
the ancient Greek and Roman calendars, all the supposed 
luck^i and unlucky days, for eve 17 transaction of life, are in- 
serted. To the Chinese members of this board, the astrolo- 
gical part is committed : the Portuguezc missionaries have 
the superintendance of the astronomical part, and the impor. 
tant office of regulating the calendar. « I saw and conversed,** 
says Mr. Barrow, ^< with numbers of their learned men at the 
palace of Yuen-min-Yuen, but I can safely say, that not a sin- 
gle Chinese, nor a Tartar, who shewed themselves there, was 
possessed of the slightest knowledge of astronomy, or could 
explain any of the various phoenomena of the heavenly bo- 
dies." The ridiculous ceremonies which they perform on 
the occasion of an eclipse, are a proof of their ignorance of ils 
nature and cause.f The brazen gong is violently beat in oi^der 
to frighten away the dragon, i^hich is supposed to haye seised 
on. the luminary; and for this purpose, the great ofiicers of 
state, in every city, arc instructed to give public notice when 

* In comparing Confucius and the other Chinese philosophers Wi(& 
tliose of the other Pagan nations, Du Halde thinks that the former are 
entitled to the pre-eminence, vol 3. p. 27. 

t Du Halde, however, asserts, that the great perfectly understand the 
nature of eclipaes^ and that these ceremonies are performed « coi^* 
pliance with the notions of the people, vol 3. p. 89, 
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it will hq>pen, according to the calculatioos of the oational al- 
manack. When the Er»gliah embassy was at Pekin, all the 
olEcers of the court put on mou mingy and all business waa 
suspended on the day of a lunar eclipse. Their ideas of gco* 
grapiiy are equally absurd with tliosc on astronomy. They 
have no knowledge of geometi7; and their arithmetic is mc- 
chanicalf being performed by means of an ingeniously contriv* 
ed instrument, called the swan-pan. The Chinese are sup- 
posed to have known the use of gunpowder before the Chris- 
tian aera ; and they pretend to have been long a<!t|uainted with 
artillery. The latter of these fects, however, is doubtful.* 
They have long had the art of prindng, but never proceeded 
beyond a wooden block. The nature, indeed, of their charac- 
ters is such, that printing with moveable types would perhaps 
be impracticable. In painting and sculpture they are totally 
destitute of taste. Their idols are formed without any regard 
to proportion ; and in painting they are totally ignorant of the 
rules of perspective, and the distribution of light and shade. 
Their architecture is as unsightly as unsolid, without elegance 
or convenience of design; witboAt any settled proportion: 
<' Mean in its appearance, and clumsy in the workmanship/'f 
Lord Macartney, however, says, that although the Chinese 
architecture <\sins against the ideas which we have imbibed 
of distribution, composition, and proportion, yet, upon the 
whole, it produces sometime^ a most pleasing effect."^ The 
unskilful ness of the Chinese in navigation has already been 
mentioned ; but they have long been in possession of the com- 
pass. The Chinese compass is totally different from that 
which is used by the Europeans, and bears every mark of 
being an original invention. Their match4ock is supposed to 
huve been derived from the Portugueze. In the pyrotechni- 
cal art, and in the preparation of colours, the Chinese stand 
unrivalled. In concluding this article, it may, in. general 
terms, be observed, that in China every thing is uniform. One 
city, as already observed, is the model of another. The pa- 
lsu:e of a mandarin is scarcely distinguished from the cottage 
of a peasant, except by the space of ground which it occupieS| 

• Baiffow, p. 38r. 291. »5. 299. f Bwfow, p. 330. 

t Journal; ap. ibid. p. 137. 
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and by being surrounded with a high wall. Every Aung among 
^he Chinese is regulated by practice ; nothing is conducted by 
theory : in all their contrivances, simplicity is the leading fea- 
ture. They never aim at sublimity. 

Persons^ manners^ genius^ national cAomcfer.]'— The Chi- 
nese and the Tartars, the two nations which inhabit this im- 
mense empire, being originally descended from the same 
stock, have a great resemblance of feature. The small eye 
ellipiical at the comer next to the nose, is a predominant fea- 
ture, both in fhe Chinese and the Tartar physiognomy. They 
have also the same high cheek bones and pointed chin. The 
natural complexion of both appears to be somewhat tawny, and 
its sliades are deeper or lighter according to their southern 
or northern situation, and their greater or less exposure to the 
influence of the climate. Among the Manchoo-Tartars, how* 
ever, are found some of a very Mr and florid complexion, with 
light blue eyes, a straight, or even an acquiline nose, brown 
hair» and bushy beards. Some of these have more of the 
Greek than of the Tartar countenance. The external man- 
ners of the Chinese, are nfarked with the most ceremonious 
politeness, and seem to indicate the greatest mildness and be- 
nevolence of dispo8iti(»i, while some of their customs andl 
usages denote the most singular unfeelingness, and the most 
savage brutality. The horrid practice of in&nticide, sanction- 
ed by custom, and toler&ted by the government, seems to bo 
carried to a shocking extent. The police of Pekin employs 
persons to go about the streets at an early hour every morn- 
ing, for the purpose of picking up the children that have been 
thrown out in the nigiit. The bodies are carried to a common 
pit without the walls, into which those that are sdll ative, as 
well as those that are dead, are promiscuously thrown. Ac- 
cording to the best accounts, no fewer than 9,000 infiuits, are 
thus inhumanly butchered by their unfeeling parents, or thrown 
out and buried alive every year in the city of Pekin ; and it is 
supposed that about an equal number are destroyed in ^e 
same manner in the other parts of the eminre * From this 
statement, it appears, that this horrid practice is more fre- 
quent in the cai^ than in the provincesi in the proportion of 

• Barrow, p. 17Q. 
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1 10 for one) according to the received estimates of popula- 
tion. Dire poverty, and a total inability to provide fur their 
offspring, is the excuse alleged for this unnatural practice, 
which evinces the total extinction of all parental feeling. In 
Spurta, weak and sickly children were destroyed, not by the 
parenls, but by tlie authority and orders of the magistrates ; 
and the exposure of infants was allowed and practised in an* 
cieiU Rome, as well as among several other nations of anti- 
quity; but in no part perliaps of the world has this horrid 
custom been carried to so great an extent as in China. 

Another distinguishing and highly unfavourable characler- 
istic of the Chinese manners, is the degradation of the female 
sex. The singular fashion of crippling their feet in their in- 
fancy, by means of small shoes and tight bandages, so as nearly 
to deprive them of the power of walking, seems to have ori- 
ginated in the tyrannical jealousy of the men, and long usage 
has eahibiished it as a fashion. In several provinces, espcci* 
ally toward the south, this absurd practice does not prevail. 
But if the women arc there allowed the use of their limbs, it 
is only to render them more useful slaves. They are put to 
the most painful drudgery, and in some mstances literally 
yoked to the plough or the harrow.* In all cases the father 
sells his daughters for wives or concubines, to the best bidder ; 
and in several parts of the empire, women are bought and sold 
like cattle.t Here, indeed, as among the ancients, the power 
of the parent over his children is absolute. He can sell his 
son ibr a slave, as well as his daughter, and tliis authority is 
^en exercised. Polygamy, though allowed by the laws, is 
not very generally practised, the poverty of the people, and 
the difficulty of maintaining the offspring of one woman, ne- 
ecssarily limitmg the extent of that evil. The diversions of 
the Chinese are insipid and puerile. Cock-fighting and quail 
fighting are universally in vogue. Their drama is contemp- 
tible, and their music without melody. Drunkenness is a vice 
scarcely known among the Chinese ; but gaming is an univer- 
sal propensity, i-The poor living of the great mass of the 

• Bsrrow, p. Ul. 541. 

+ See wbst has been said in tpetkiDg of the cities of Uong-clioo4os« 
and Soo-choo-fou, from the relations of the embassy. 
VOL. IV. 40 
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people, has already been described. The opulent, hdveTCf 
are greatly addicted to the indulgence of appetite.* Sump- 
tuary laws set limits to the gratification of vanity in eictemal 
expense; and the wealth, which is thus confined within 
doorS) is displayed in the luxuries of the table. The fune- 
rals and the public festivals are the only occasions which 
allow the display of ostentatious magnificence. The Chinese 
funerals are extremely expensive and pompous. The whole 
apparatus is costly, and the procession proceeds in solemn 
pomp to the public cemetery, which is always at a distance 
from the city or village. At court, the display of Asiatic 
grandeur is seen only at certain fixed festivals, such as the 
anniversary of the emperor's birih-day, the commencement 
of the new year, the ceremonial of holding the plough, 
and the reception of foreign ambassadors. On these occa- 
sions, the incalculable numbers of great officers of state, and 
their attendants, all robed in the richest silks, embroidered 
with the most brilliant colours, and ornamented with a pro- 
fusion of gold and silver tissue, and the order, silence, and 
solemnity, with which they arrange and conduct them- 
selves, are the most striking features of Chinese grandeur. 
From the various traits here brought forward from the 
best authorities, some idea may be formed of the general 
state of society In China. It has already been observed, that 
there is no distinction of ranks. One of the leading features 
in the policy of the government, is to keep all the subjects on 
a level, so that the distance between them and the sovereign 
may be as great as possible. The rigid sumptuary laws are 
also calculated to annihilate, as much as possible, all distinc- 
tion in regard to external appearance. No other distinction 
exists than that of office ; but the power of office is despotic 
through all its gradations. Every officer in the empire, from 
the lowest to the highest, is liable to receive a certain num- 
. ber of strokes of the bamboo cane, from his immediate su- 
perior, for the slightest misdemeanor ; and this chastisement 
is liberally bestowed on the people. * 

From the aggregate of remarks which various writers have 
made on this singular nation, an estimate may be made of its 

• Sir George Staunton, vol. 2. cb. 3. p. 237, 
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general character. The national character, of the Chinese is 
indeed more uniform than that of most other nations. A con- 
aidei'able difference, in this respect, indeed, is perceived be- 
tween the Chinese and the Tartars; the character of the lat- 
ter is more bold and open, less marked with duplicity than 
that of the former people ; but the Manshur courtiers are 
completely Chinese. The national character is composed of 
a strange mixture of apparently opposite features. The Chinese 
are, perhaps, of all nations, the most pusillanimous and timidy 
as well as the most mild in their manners, and at the same 
time the most cruel and unfeeling. They are wholly without 
hospitality and without compassion. Although injury is little to 
be apprehended from them, misfortune must not expect their 
relief or pity. There is scarcely any country where scenes of 
human distress are regarded with such cool indifference and 
inhumanity as in China. In regard to the national genius, it 
is certainly acute and penetrating ; but from a train of causes^ 
which would require a long dissertation to investigate, it is en- 
tirely singular. The Chinese discover no want of genius to 
conceive, nor of dexterity to execute ; and their imitative pow- 
ers are certainly of the first class.* But an universal con- 
tempt for every thing foreign, and a dislike to all innovation^ 
are insuperable obstacles to improvement. 

In this view of the modern state of China, I have entirely 
been guided by those judicious wiiters, who have so elegantljp 
related the proceedings of the British embassy. It musty 
however, be observed, that their accounts differ greatly from 
the descriptions given by the missionaries.! The latter had 
their motives for exhibiting the Chinese in the most imposing 
point of view. The more powerful and magnificent, the 
more learned and refined they represented the nation to bCf 
the greater, our author observes, would be their triumph in 
the event of effecting a change in the national faith. Pru- 
dence also required that they should speak favourably of a 
people, under whose power and protection they had placecl 
themselves for Ufe. Another circumstance i» also to be taken 

♦ Barrow» p. 306, &c. 

t Compare tbe accounti given by the British embgfsy with those of 
Da Halde, and other misaionanes. 
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into consideration. The impression made on the mind bj new 
objects^ will, in a great measure, be determined by that 
already received from objects with which it has formerly been 
acquainted. From the middle to the end of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, China, when compared with Europe in general, had 
greatly the advantage, if not in science, at least in arts and 
manufactures, in the conveniences and luxuries of life. The 
Chinese were, at that period, nearly in the same state in which 
they now are, and in which they are still likely to continue. One 
cannot, therefore, be surprised, if the impressions made on the 
minds of the Eiiropeans, who visited this country, were power- 
fully felt, or if their descriptions seem to incline towards the 
marvellous. Perhaps, indeed, on a fair comparison of the state of 
China with that of Europe, from the middle to the end of the six- 
teenth century, the relations of the first missionaries will not 
appear much too highly embellished. And it seems that later 
writers have thought themselves bound to justify all the culo- 
giums which the former have bestowed on this empire, with- 
out taking into the account the progressive improvements of 
Europe. I have been somewhat diffuse in this article, as the 
state of an empire, which comprises the greatest portion of 
the human race that has ever been united in one political sys- 
tem, and which, in reject of the geniuS and character of its 
people, and in its maxims of policy, exhibits so many striking 
jPeculiarities, is an object that merits particular attention. 
** What a grand and curious spectacle,'* says Sir George 
Staunton, <^ is here exhibited to the mind, of so large a pro- 
portion of the whole human race connected together in one 
great system of polity, submitting quietly, and through so 
considerable an extent of country, to one great sovereign; 
and uniform in their laws, their manners, and their language ; 
but differing essentially in each of these respects from every 
other portion of mankind ; and neither desirous of Communi- 
cating with, nor forming any designs against the rest of the 
world.»*» 

* The population of Chmft, as already stated from Sir George Staun- 
Coo, is considerably more than the double of that of all £urope. 
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This wide and interesting portion of Asia, from whence 
began to roll that tide of migration, conquest, And barbarism 
which at different periods overwhelmed the civilization of Eu- 
rope, Asia Minor, Syria, Persia, and India,* extends about 
3560 English miles in length from east to west, and about 
1250 in breadth from north to south. On the east, it is bound- 
ed by the ocean ; on the south, by China Proper and Thibet ; 
on the west, by Great Uuchuriu and the Kirgusses of indepen- 
dent Tartary ; and on the north, by the Siberian dominions of 
Russia. 

Face of the country^] — This extensive region is diversified 
with all the grand features of nature, extensive ranges of 
mountains, large rivers and lakes. Most of these, however, 
arc very imperfectly known. The most singular feature is 
that vast elevated plain, or table land, which extends from the* 
mountains of Belur Tag on the west, to those which separate 
the Kulhas from the Mandshurs in the east, and from the 
mountains of Thibet in the south, to the Altayan chain in the 
north.t This prodigious pUin, which comprises the greatest 
part of Mongolia, and the country of the Kalmucs, is the most 
elevated continuous region on the face of the globe. It is in- 
tersected by some chains of mountains, and by the vast de- 
serts of Cobi and Shamo, which seem to be continuous, and 
may be considered as the same. But the geography of these 
countries is too little known to authorize any pretension to 
precise description. 

• The Goths were, in the time of the Emperor Valens» driven into the 
Roman empire by this mass of population rolling from the east. Gib- 
bon's Dec. Uom. Kmp. ch. S6. 

t D^Anvili't map. 
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Mountains.']-^The various mountainous ranges of central 
Asia have been so little explored} that many pages niight be 
occupied in, attempting to reconcile the different delUfeatiooft 
of D'Anville, Islenief, and Pallas. Of all the mountains ia 
this extensive portion of the globC} the great chain of Bclur 
Tag, or the cloudy mountains on the west, supposed to be 
the Imaus of the ancients, and the Altai mountains on the 
north, described by Pallas and Tooke, are the most accurately- 
known :* of the central ranges, and those on the frontier of 
Thibet, our knowledge is very imperfect. 

Rivers.'] — The rivers offer a subject somewhat more lumi- 
nous, or at least less disputed. The Amur is one of the largest. 
Rising near the Yablonoi mountains, where it is known by the 
name of the Argoon, it pursues an easterly course of about 
1850 British miles. The Irtish also, and the Selinga, rise in 
central Asia, and run a considerable length of course in those 
countries before they enter the Russian territories. To these 
may be added the Yarkand, and several others of inferior note. 

Lakes."] — In this extensive tract are some lakes of con- 
siderable extent : that of Zaizan is described as being about 
150 miles in length ; and that of Balkash, or Tengis, is nearly 
of the same dimensions. 

Mineralogy/.] — ^The mineralogy of central Asia, is a subject 
not less obscure than the rest of its natural hbtory. Gold has 
been found in some parts ; and there is reas6n to presume^ 
that these countries would afford various metals in abundance, 
if industry and skill were exerted for their discovery .f 

Soil and Climate.] — The soil of a country so extent ve and 
so imperfectly known, cannot be assumed as a subject of des- 
cription. The climate is of a more uniform nature, being 
chiefly remarkable for a degree of cold seldom experienced 
in the same latitudes, either in Asia or Europe. Fere Cre- 
billon, who traversed these regions in the middle of summer, 
says, that in 41^ of latitude, it was excessively cold in the be- 
ginning of June, and the country quite covered in the morning 

• Pallas's Des. of Ruoses, vol. 6. p. 362.— Tooke's View Rues. Empr 
vol. 1. book 2. 
t Korea produces gold, silver, and iron. Du Halde, vol. 4. p. SST. 
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with hoar frost.* He describes the weather throughout the 
summer as variably and stormy. Sometimes it was warm, but 
the heat was always of short duration, often lasting only a few 
hours ; even at that Avarmest season of the year, the cold was 
in general predominant. Chinese Tartary, or what may pro- 
perly be denominated central Asia, is included within nearly the 
same parallels as France, Spain, Italy, and the southern parts 
of Germany ; but its mountainous ridges, and th6 general ele- 
vation of the country, occasion an intenseness and continuance 
of cold, not to be expected from its geographical position. 

Vegetable productions,'] — Little is known of either the cul- 
tivated, or the spontaneous productions of those vast countries. 
Among the southern Mandshurs, and the people of little Bu- 
charia, agriculture is not wholly neglected, nor are wheat and 
other kinds of (*rain unknown. But the most remarkable pro- 
ductions of Chinese Tartary with which we are acquainted, arc 
the celebrated ginseng,t the favourite drug of the Chinese, 
and the rhubarb, so well known in the European practice of medi- 
cine. One distinguishing characteristic of the landscape of 
these wide regions, is the deficiency of wood. Som6 foi^ests 
arc seen near the rivers ; but in general central Asia is des- 
cribed as presenting almost as great a scarcity of trees, as the 
deserts of Arabia and Africa. 

Zooiogj/.'] — The zoology of this wild and extensive tract of ^ 
country might, if completely explored, aiTord to the naturalist 
an almost infinite theme. The wild horse, of a mouse colour 
and diminutive size, the wild ass, and the grunting cow, arc 
ranked among its chief singularities. 

Curiosities and antiquities.] — ^The unexplored state of cen- 
tral Asia, leaves no room to except a description of natural 
^curiosities, although many may prehaps exist in those regions. 
And few monuments of antiquity remain to illustrate the for- 
mer greatness of the Monguls, Whenever those immense 
tracts shall be fully explored, it is probable that sepulchral 

• Father Crebi lion's Trav. in Tartary ap. Du Halde, vol. 4. p. 236. 

t The ginseng', once thought peculiar to Chinese Tartary, is now cul- 
tivated with ffreat success in Kentucky, *and forms a valuable article of 
commerce from that country to Canton. Its culture is described by Mi- 
chaux. Trav. p. 169, &c. For the rhubarb trfide, see Cox Russ. Disc. 
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monuments, and other remains of antiquity, mty be diftcovered. 
But the city of Caracorum, once the metropolis of tte Mon- 
galian empire, is so completely obliterated, that even^fe place 
of its situation is unknown. 

Ciiiesy towns ^ edifices,^ — ^This extensive portion of Asia con- 
tains several towns, scattered for the most part at wide distan- 
ces, and often separated by mountainous ridges, sandy dcsertsi 
or other large tracts of uncultivated country. Some of these 
are dignified with the title of cities ; but they are generally 
constructed of wood, and can boast of little andquity or impor- 
tance. 

Caskgar,'] — Cashgar was once a considerable town, and gave 
name to a kingdom, the limits of which nearly corresponded 
with those of little Bucharla, but it is now greatly declined.* 
Several others appear in the maps ; but most of them are known 
only by name ; and, perhaps, some of them are no more than 
usual stations for tents among the Nomadic tribes. 

History,"] — ^The historical outlines of central Asia, have 
already been sketched under the article of Asia^c Russia. In 
thi& place, I shall therefore conRne myself to a few general 
observations. In regard to the deluge of migration and con- 
quest, which at different periods overwhelmed the civilized 
, countries of Europe and Asia, the first impulse appears to have 
proceeded from the countnes here under consideration. This 
was evidently the case in regard to the Mongul, or Tartar 
conquests, so famous in history. Mongalia was the prinutive 
source of those tremendous movements, which, from that cen- 
tral point, were at once directed towards the cast, the west, and 
the south, and spread desolation and carnage over China, 
Persia, Syria, Russia, Poland, and Hungary. But Mongalia 
was only the centre of the volcano. The various tribes of 
Northern Asia being subdued, swelled the armies of the vie. 
tors ; and agglomerated hords, under the general appellatimi 
of Tartars, over-ran a great part of the world, and spread terror 
and consternation to the extremities of Europe and Asia. But 
the division of their conquests having weakened their power, 
the progessive extension of the Russian and Chinese empires, 

* The kingdom of Cashgar was subdaed by Tirour, and became a pait 
•f his empire. Gibbon, voL 12. p. 10. 



has at last annihilated their independence. The victorious 
Monguls, after figuring through a few generations in the 
character of conquerors^ sunk into the mass of the subjugated 
nations ; and the remnant w ho remained in their native seats, 
have become subjects to Russia and China, countries over 
which they had formerly tyrannized. Such are the revolutions 
of empire. $uch, especially, is the moving picture of the Asi* 
atic dynasties. 

Religion.'y^The religion which is the most generally dif- 
fused in central Asia, is Shamanism, or the belief in a Su- 
preme Author of nature, and numerous inferior spirits, who 
govern the world in subordination to his will. This, indeed, 
seems to have been the basis of ail the ancient systems of Pa- 
ganism, however varied by fancy, or disguised by allegory. In 
some parts of these extensive regions, the religion of Thibet 
appears to prevail. 

Governmeni.']^~T.he government is, for the most part, left 
to the administration of native princes, or chiefs, who pay 
homage to the emperor of China. The laws appear to be 
chiefly traditfonal. 

Military /orce.]— This extensive part of the Chinese em- 
pire, might probably muster a numerous, but ineffective ar- 
my. Those Nomadic tribes, even under the direction of Chi- 
na, can never be formidable to Russia, their rude valour being 
no match for European tactics. 

Revenue.']'^iJo estimat<; can be made of the revenue, which 
the emperor of China may derive from these countries ; but 
it must be inconsiderable. 

Language. ^^^In this immense extent of territory, three 
languages, radically different from each other, are spoken, 
each of which is subdivided into numerous dialects, as is ai- 
rways the case in extensive countries. The three radical lan- 
.guages of central Asia, are those of the Mandshurs, the Mon- 
guls, and the Tartars. Of these, the Mandshur appears to be 
the most elegant, although not written till the commencement 
of the seventeenth century.* It has derived importance, as well 

* For a curious account of the Tartar or Mandshur language, and the 
nicety of their mode of writings see Ou Uiide» vol. 4« p. 198, &c 

VOL, IV. 41 
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as refinement, from the rule of the Mandshur dynasty over 
China, and begins to grow fashionable at the court of Pekin ; 
where, in process of time, it will probably supplant dfe Chi- 
nese. In the enunciation it is full, sonorous, and far from be- 
ing disagreeable. The character is beautiful, and, like the 
Chinese, it is written in perpendicular columns ; but begin- 
ning on the left side of the paper, instead of the right, as is 
the case in writing the former language.* 

Liieraiure.]^^The native literature of central Asia is little 
known, and is certainly of little importance, although it ap- 
pears that the Monguls and Tartars, in the flourishing period 
of their empire, were not totally averse to scientific and lite, 
rary pursuits.! Some of the successors of Zinghis Khan en- 
.couraged learning; but we have no precise information c^ 
the extent of their attainments ; and the Monguls, like the 
Arabians, seem to have cultivated lettera in the conquered 
countries, especially at Samarchand, and on the banks of the 
Volga, more successfully than in their primitive seats. The 
native literature of the Mandshurs can neither be important 
nor ancient, as their language began so late to be written. 
Tlie impotted literature, however, must be considerable, since 
the late emperor caused the best Chinese books to be trans- 
lated into the Mandshur language. 

Commerce and manufactures.'] — The commerce and manu- 
factures of these countries aife too inconsiderable for notice. 
The chief articles of trade are rhubarb and ginseng: to these 
may be added horses, of which there is an excellent breed in 
the Mandshur country. 

Persons^ manners ^ Sfc.'j^^The Monguls and the Mandshurs 
are but little distinguishable from each other in persons and 
manners. Those of the Monguls have already been briefly 
described in treating of Asiatic Russia. The Mandshurs, from 
their intercourse with China, appear to have made nearer ap- 
proaches to civilization. They imitate the Chinese in their 
dress, but in their persons they are more robust. The fair 
sex adorn their heads with natural or artificial flowers. An 

* Barrow's China, p. 370. f See HiBtorical View of Aviatic Russn^ 



etmnent writer pleasingly describes the happy temper and per* 
petual cheerfulness of these Nomadic nations.* 

Island cf SagaUou.'] — ^The large island of Si^alion, extend- 
ing from the 46th to the 54th degree of north latitude, or about 
550 English miles in length by about 90 in breadth, was first 
explored by that illustrious but unfortunate navigator, La Pey- 
rouse. This island, which is divided from Jesso by a strait 
of about twenty miles in breadth, seems to have some little 
trade with the Japanese, the Mandshurs, and thfe Russians. 
The inhabitants are described as an affable and intelligent peo- 
ple. In their persons they appear to have little resemblance, 
cither to the Mandshurs or the Chinese. 

•DuH«]de,ToL4p.ia2. 
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This celebrated country, though one of the most interesting^ 
is one of the least known portions of central Abia. Amid«t 
the uncertainty, as well as deficiency of materials, this article 
must necessarily be short. In such a chaos of contradiction 
and doubt, brevity may be regarded as the chief merit of de- 
scription. According to our most recent maps, Thibet ex- 
tends from the 75th to the lOlst degree of longitude^ and 
froni the 27th to the 36th degree of north latitude, a length of 
about 1,337 geographical, or 1,548 English miles in length 
from west to east, and 540 geographical, or 625 English miles 
from south to north. It is, however, to be observed, that all 
our maps of those regions are considered as very defective.* 
Neither the extent nor boundaries of this country are known 
with any degree of precision ; but its dimensions seem rather 
to exceed than fall short of those which are here assigned. 
The nortb*east part of Thibet appears to have been the sou- 
thern division of the celebrated Tangut of oriental biatory« 
From the accounts of late travellers we may collect an idea 
of its general features ; but neither Chinese, nor European 
research, has yet illustrated iis paiticutar geography.f The 
tvhole country appears to be extremely elevated, besides be- 
ing bounded and intersected by extensive chains of mountains 
of a prodigious height, and covered with perpetual snow. The 

* See the contradictions and uncertainties of D*.\nville, Rennel, and 
- other geographers. 

t The emperor of China sent two lamas to mske a survey and con* 
struct a map of Thibet ; but the war with the Eluts, and other unfavour- 
able circumstances, rendered ttieir work superficial and defective. For 
an account of this war, see Du Ualde, voL 4« p. 452» &c. 



western parts of Thibet are totally unknown ; immense masse » 
of mountains and eternal snows, having hitherto rendered 
those regions inaccessible to conquerors and travellers. None 
of these mountainous ranges, which intersect Thibet, have 
yet been described with any degree of accuracy.* 

JRtoerf. J— Chinese Tartary and Thibet may be regarded as 
the heart of Asia ; the central and elevated regions from whence 
descend the immense rivers which water China, exterior In- 
dia, and Hindoostan. Thibet, in particular, contains the sources 
of the Indus, the Ganges, and the Burrampooter, which still 
remain curious objects of geographical investigation.! Of 
these, the Burrampooter, which runs a course of about 1,000 
miles before it leaves the confines of the country, must be re- 
garded as the chief Thibettian river. 

Lakes.y^The Chinese Lamas, in their imperfect map of 
this country, have delineated a number of lakes, no improba- 
ble feature, indeed, of those Alpine regions. One of these, in 
the northern parts, is said to produce the crude borax.| In 
winter, the lakes of Thibet are generally frozen to a great 
depth. 

JUfftem/o^j^.]— Thibet affords every indication of a rich 
mineralogy ; but the extreme scarcity of fuel fenders the work, 
ing of mihes impracticable. In Thibet Proper, gold is found 
In great quantities, sometimes in large masses, sometimes in 
the form of dust, in the beds of rivers. $ There is also lead, 
Vinnabar, and rock salt. Bootan is not known to afford any 
metal but iron, although there are some indications of copper. 
Mineral waters abound; and the Tiiibetlians are not unac- 
quainted with their salutary use. 

5ot/.]— >The soil of Thibet Proper presents a general aspect 
of sterility ; the country abounduig with rocky hills, destitute 

* Thibet was known to Marco Polo» the famoua Venetian traveller, 
under the name of Tangut i and its geography, as well as that of Chinese 
Tartary, is little better known than it was in his time 

t See on these subjects, Rennel, p. 306, &c.— Tieffenthaler, ap. Bcr- 
noilli's Collection, torn. 2. p. 351, &c. 

I For a curious account of this singular production, see Turner's Jour* 
siey, p. 406. 

SDuUalde, vol.4, p. 163. 
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of vegetation, and extensive arid plains of almost tbe sameun* 
promising appearance. This remarkably naked aspect strong" 
]y indicates a mineral country, the fumes arising from masses 
of metallic ores being poisonous to vegetation. Bootan^ the 
southernmost part of Thibet, possesses a soil of quite opposite 
qualities, and displays a perpetual verdure.* The country is 
overspread with fields and villages, and even the sides of the 
mountains are improved by the hand of industry. 

Climate.'] — ^The climate of Thibet^ even in the 27th degree 
of latitude, is intensely cold. In the periodical return and 
duration of the seasons, a remarkable uniformity prevails ; 
and the same division of them takes place here as in the more 
southern region of Bengal. The spring, from March till May, 
is marked by a variable atmosphere, heat, thunder storms, and 
showers. From June to September, heavy and continued rains 
fill the rivers, which carry their inundations into Bengal. 
From October to March, the sky scarcely ever obscured by- 
fogs or clouds, is uniformly serene. During three months of 
this season, the cold is extremely intense. The climate of 
Bootan may be regarded as temperate when compared with that 
of Thibet Proper ; but even in the former country the winters 
are very' severe.f The distinguishing characteristic of the 
Thibettian climate, is that extreme cold, which, under the 
warm parallel of Cairo and northern Africay rivals tbe wtntiy 
' rigours of Petersburg and Siberia. 

Vegetable />rodtfdtoM.]— Amidst die rocky sterility and 
intense cold of Thibet Proper, no great vegetable abundance 
can be expected. Bootan, on the contrary, is overspread with 
cultivated fields. Throughout Thibet, wheat, peas, and barley^ 
are the chief objects of agricultural industry. On the cesaar 
tton of the rains, the crops are speedily matured by a powerful 
sun ; and the dry and serene autumn is fevourable to the Thi» 
bettian harvest. The naked and sterile appearance of Thibet 
Proper has already been noticed ; but Bootan displays many 
orchards of fruit trees, and abounds with extensive forests.^ 

Zoologi;,'] — ^The zoology of Thibet appears more curious 
and important than its vegetation. Its rocky wilds afford pas- 
ture to numerous flocks of sheep and goats, besides some 

• Turnet»s Journey, p. 354. f IWd. p. 300. J Ibid. p. 216, 
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herds of catde, and abound with wild fowl and game. The 
goats are celebrated for their fine hair, which is manufactured 
iBto shawls at Cashmire.* The gmn^ng cattle, of which the 
flowing and glossy tails, are an article of ornamental luxury in 
the east, are found here, as well as in other parts of central 
Asia. The musk deer is one of th^ rarities of this country; 
and the wild horse may also be reckoned among its quadru- 
peds. Thibet is infested with numerous beasts of prey of the 
smaller, but few or none of the larger kind. In Bootan, the 
horses and homed cattle are of a diminutive size. The sheep 
are numerous but small : their wool is soft, and their mutton 
excellent : the latter is generally eaten raw, and when dried 
in the frosty air is regarded by our autlK>r as not disagrees* 
ble.t Few wild animals, except monkeys, are observed in 
fiootan. 

Natural etirton^tVf. ]—>This Alpine region undoubtedly con- 
tains a great number of sublime scenes ; but few of these 
have been exposed to scientific observation. Mr. Saunders, who 
accompanied Mr. Turner in his journey to Thibet, observed 
a singular rock, forming in front several angular semi-columns 
of great circumference, and some hundred feet in height, 
which projecting from a mountain over a considerable fall of 
water, had a grand and picturesque appearance.^ 

jiniiqfiHies.^'^'As the temples, monasteries, and sepulchral 
monuments in Thibet are generally constructed of stone, it is 
not improbable that some relics of remote antiquity might be 
diaoDvered, if ever this country should be disclosed to the eye 
of science. But even were this the case, the want of histoii- 
aal and chronological information relative to this region, would 
impede the elucidation of their origin. 

Cities and /o»nf .]— -Of the cities and towns of Thibet, as 
little is known, as of its geographical features. The capital is 
Lassa, situated in a spacious plain, almost in the centre of 
Thibet. It is only of small extent, but the houses, which are 
built of stonoi are spacious and lofiy.§ Tlie mountain of Pu- 

• Forstcr's Trav. vol. 2. p. 18. f Turner's Journey, 302. 

t This curious object is described in Turner's Journey, 
§ Rennel, 306. Bemouill^, 3. 227. 
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tala, oo which Btands the palace of the Grand Lanat is leTen 
miles to the east of the city. Several other names appear in 
the maps, some of whicfa^ in all probabiiityt designate onlf 
mean villages. 

Edifices.']— Among the Thibetdan edifices, the monasteiies 
seem to hold a distinguished rank. One of the chief is that 
of Teshoo Lomboo described by Mr Turner, as containing 
between 200 and 300 houses, inhabited by monks, besides 
mausoleums, temples, and the palace of the sovereign Lama. 
The buildings are all of stone, none of them less than two sto- 
ries high, with flat ixwfs ; and the central window projecting 
from the wall, forms a balcony. Some of the palaces and for- 
tresses are described and delineated by Mr. Turner, and the 
architecture seems &r from being contemptible. Bridges 
also, of various fantastic forms, are seen in several parts of the 
country. 

History,'] — ^The histoiy of Thibet is not less obscnre thasi 
its geography. It is probably unimportant ; but the establish- 
ment of its religious and political system might form an inte- 
resting feature. Mr. Gibbon supposes the Lama of Thibet 
to have been the mysterious Prester John of the middle ages.* 
This country under the name of Tangut, was known U> Marco 
Polo the celebrated Venetian traveller, who informs us that it 
had been ravaged by the Monguls, and in his time was almost 
desolate. It was for some time governed by secular princes ; 
and the Lama resided at Lassaf with a power resembling that 
of the Deiri or spiritual prince of Japan. But that tribe of 
the Monguls called Eluts, conquered the secular prince, and 
transferred all the power to the Lama.f In 1793, the Empe- 
ror of China sent an army to protect the Lama from the hos- 
tile attempts of the Nipalese. The Chinese have now esta- 
blished military posts on the frontiers, and Thibet is now 
under the protection, or. rather the dominion of China^f 

Religion and ^ot^ernmen/.]— The religious and political 
system of Thibet is the most interesting feature of the coun- 

* Gibbon's Dec. Rom. Emp. yoL 8. p. 344. 
t Du Halde» voL 4. p. 50. 

t Turner*! Journey, p. 441. Staunton's Eiabwsy to China, voL 2- 
p. 227. 
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txff and forms a curious circumstance io the historf of buman 
opinions. The religion seems to be the schismatical offspriog 
of that of the Hindoos^ to which is has a close afBnity in many 
important particulars, although it be different in several doc* 
trinal points, as well as external forms. The principal idol in 
the temples of Thibet is the Budha of Bengali who is wor- 
shipped under various names, throughout the wide extient of 
Tartary, and among all the nations to the east of the Burham- 
pooter.* The same places of popular esteem and religious re* 
sort are equally respected in Thibet and Bengal* and in both 
countries the water of the Ganges is held in equal veneration. 
The ceremonial of public worship differs greatly from that of 
the Hindoos. The Thibettiana assemble in great numbers to 
perform their religious service, which they chauot in alter* 
nate recitative and chorus, accompanied by a numerous band 
of music. *^ Whenever 1 heard these congregationsi" says 
Mr. Turner, '^ they forcibly recalled to my recollection, the 
solemnity and sound of the Roman Catholic mass."! From 
the resemblance of many of its ceremonies, and o^her exter- 
nals, to those of the Catholics, Father Crebillon conjectured 
that the religion of the Lamas had been originally derived 
from the Armenian or Nestorian Christians, about the time of 
Koblai Khan, and afterwards mixed with the doctrines of the 
Bonzes of China4 Du Ualde however, seems to lay no stress 
on this opinion, which indeed has no other basis than random 
coojecture.J The distinguishing and most singular charac- 
teristic of this religion, which, as well as Shamanism, is dif- 
fused ov€r the whole of central Asia, is the peculiar refine* 
ment of the eastern metempsychosis applied to the Sovereign 
Pontiff or Lama. This vicegerent and representative of the 
Deity is-supposed to be immortal, being renewed through an 
endless succession of those sacerdotal sovei^igns. Whenever 
the Grand Lama seems to die of age and infirmity, his soul is 
supposed only to leave a crazy habitation, in order to seek for 

• Turner's Journey, p. 306, See Col. Symc*s Embassy to Ava, vfA, h 
p. 353, and Kamfer** History of Japan, vol. 4. di. 6. 
t Turner, p. 306. 

4 The Bonzes are the worshippers of Fo. 
$ Du Halde, vol. 4. p. 188 and 460. 

VOL. IV. 42 
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dne that is younger and better, and which is discovered hy 
marks known only to the priests^ in whose order the new Pon- 
tiff always appears. The Teshoo Lama, who is the second id 
authority and sanctity of character, seems to be the principal 
Bgent in this investigation ; and as he acts as regent, during 
the minority^ of the sovereign, it is easy to perceive that he 
consults his own interest in discovering the sacred marks in 
some child, while his power and influence secures him a party 
among the inferior Lamas, to corroborate his evidence. When 
Mr. Turner was at Lassa, the Grand Lama ¥Wis an in&nt 
incapable of speech ; and the Teshoo Lama was in conse- 
quence, the actual sovereign. The Grand Lama, besides his 
spiritual authority, which is so widely extended, enjoys the 
absolute temporal as well as spiritual sovereignty over Thi- 
bet.* In fine, the Egyptian priests themselves never hit on a 
more refined, or a more successful scheme for establishing 
sacerdotal power, over the minds and ttf>dies of men. The 
government of Thibet is so interwoven with the religion, that 
no distinction can be discovered. The whole is sacerdotal, ali 
authority spiritual and temporal, residing in the priesthood. 
The Grand Lamas, however, were generally accustomed to 
appoint a secular agent, an office at this time probably vested 
in the Emperor of China, who is the most powerful professor, 
and the avowed protector of their religion. Boutan is govern* 
ed by a subordinate Rajah, whose authority is far from being 
either firm or extensive. In Thibet monastic institutions are 
carried to an extraordinaiy extent. A large number of the 
Thibettians live in a state of celibacy, buried in their monas- 
teries, which are exceedingly numerous, containing crowds of 
gy longs or monks, with a few ^innces or nuns. 

Army^ revenues."] — Of the military force, and the revenues 
of Thibet, no estimate can be formed ; but neither of these 
can be considerable. 

Commerce and manufacture sjy^*Tht chief trade of Thibet 
is with China, from whence considerable quantities of tea arc 
brought into the country. Some traffic is also carried on wiik 

* But althoug'h absolute monarch over Thibet, he is, as already ob- 
served, dependent on the emperor of China. Sir Geor^pe Staunton, vol. 
2.22r. 
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Bengalf the ThibettiaDs sending thither gold dust, borax and. 
musky and receiving in return, broadcloths, spices, emeralds^ 
sapphires, 8cc.* On the whole, the commerce of a country 
like Thibet, cannot be considered as important. Some reli- 
gious prejudice prevents the establishment of a mint in Thi- 
bet, but the money of Nipal is current in the country. The 
manufactures are unimportant, the shawls being chiefly ma« 
Dulaotured at Cashmire ; but there are some of woollen cloth. 

Papulaiian and poliiical impor lance. ^^^No estimate of the 
population of Thibet can rest on any other grounds than 
vague conjecture. In general, however, it may be said that it 
appears to be exceedingly scanty. The country being almost 
ev«ry where mounUunous, and the climate, notwithstanding 
' its southerly situation, intensely cold, the people are thinly 
scattered, and the number of males is said greatly to exceed 
that of females, a physical singularity for which no satisfac. 
tory cause is assigned. t No political importance can be 
ascribed to Thibet, and it has no political relations, except 
with the court of Pekin. 

Languagey Uteraiurcy ^'c] — The Thibettian language has 
never been pfoperly investigated. The literature is mostly of 
the religious kind ; and the method of printing is the same 
as b China: the paper is manufactured from the fibrous roots 
of a small shrub. The Thibettians seem to have made a con- 
siderable progress in civilization, but little in the sciences } 
and their rudely sculptured idols are not calculated to excite 
any favourable opinion of their attainments in the arts. 

Persons^ manners^ customs^ ^c.]— The people of Thibet 
are generally stout, with something of the Tartaric feature, 
and a ruddy, brown complexion, indicating health and vigour. 
It may be regarded as a remarkable characteristic of their 
manners, that the polygamy of .this country assumes a differ- 
ent form from that of all other Oriental regions, tlie women 
being indulged in a plurality of husbands, instead of the re- 
yerse^p^mong any number of brothers, the eldest possesses 
Uie privilege of choosing a wife^ who stands in the same relation 

* A considerable quantity of gold ifl likewise sent to China. Do Halde, 
▼ol. 4. p. 163. 

t Da Halde, vol. 4. 444. 
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to all the others. The Thibettians do not bury their dead, 
but leaTe the bodies exposed to beasts and birds of prey, in 
vailed areas. The bodies of the inferior priests are burned, 
and their ashes preserved in little hollow images ; but that of 
the Grand Lama is preserved entire in a shrine, as an object 
of pious veneraUon.* Of the national character of the Thi- 
bettians, it can only be said, that Mr. Turner represents it as 
extremely gentle and amiable. 

* This sketch of Thibet is taken chiefly from Mr. Tumer't Interesting 
OArrative* as the most recent authority, but as it embraces only a smaS 
part of the coontry, it cannot much elucidate the general geography. 
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CHAP. I. 

Sitaation^Extent,^3oiindaries...^Face of the Country MminUlns.-,. 

River8....CRnal8.....Lake8. ...Mineralogy^.Mineral Water8«„.Soil... Cli- 
rnate..^ Vegetable Productions Zooiogy.....Natural Curiosities. ....An- 
tiquities and Artificial Curiosities. 

Siiuation."] — ijNmtR the vague appellation of Tartary, an- 
cient geographers comprehended a great part of Asia, a tract 
of country of greater extent than all Europe, and inhabited 
by different nations and tribes. The country now denomi- 
nated Chinese Tartary, was never inhabited by any nation of 
Tartars, and even in Siberia, none of their tribes were ever 
settled, until their subjection to the Monguls, and their incor- 
poration with that people. This was the circumstance that 
gave celebrity to the Tartars, and spread abroad their colo- 
nies. Independent Tartary, which forms the original seat of 
the nation, is bounded on the west by the Caspian Sea, on tho 
north by Asiatic Russia, on the east by the Chinese empire^ 
and on the south by Persia. The extent from east to west, may 
be computed at nearly 900 English miles, and from north to 
south, at about 1400 or 1500 ; but a great part of this length 
consists of scarcely any thing but extensive deserts. The chief 
divisions are those of the sandy plains in the north, possessed 
by the Kirgusses, and some inconsiderable Tartar tribes, the 
central part; between the mountains of Argun on the north, 
and those of Ak Taw on the south ; and the southern portion^ 
consisting of Sogdiana and some other provinces, which mo- 
dern geographers generally comprise under the name of Great 
JBucharia^ of which the chain of mountnina denominftted Belur 
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Tag, supposed to be the ancient Imaus, forms the eastern 
boundary, dividing it from Little Bucharia, recently conquered 
by Chinaf and now subject to that empire. 

Face of the cowttr^.^^-^A great part of the northern divi- 
sion is comprehended in the de^prt stepp of Isuniy already 
mentioned in the description of Asiatic Rus8ia> consists chiefly 
in barren and sandy plains, interspersed with fertile tracts, 
which afford pasturage for the herds of the wandering Kir- 
gusses. The central part being watered by the river SihoOf 
the Jaxartes of the ancients, which, rising in the Belur ridge* 
receives in its course the tributary streams of the northern 
and southern mountains, displays a considerable degree of fer« 
tility. The southern division is described as one of the most 
fertile and agreeable countries in the world, being but littlo 
encumbered with mountains, but charmingly diversified with 
hills and valleys, blessed with a fruitful soil and delightful cli. 
mate. 

Mouniain$.']r-Tht Be^ur Tag, the supposed Imaus already 
mentioned, is according to all accounts, a vast Alpine range 
covered with perpetual snow, but never yet explored by any 
mtelligent traveller. The mountains of Argun and Ak Taw, 
as well as those of Gaur in the south of Bucharia, seem to be 
branches striking out from this immense chain. 

Rivers.^^^The principal rivers are the Anus or Gihoro« 
the ancient Oxus ; and the Sihon, or Sirr, the ancient Jaxartes. 
These two rivers rise in the Belur mountains, and discharge 
themselves into the lake, or sea of Aral, the former after a 
course of about 900, and the latter of about 550 English miles. 
I'here are several other inferior streams^ but their course ja 
veiy little ki\own.* 

Lakes.^-^Tht lake, or sea of Aral, is about 100 miles to 
tlie east of the Caspian, with which Pallas thinks it might 
once have communicated, although, from the elevation of some 
of the intervening deserts, it is more probable that they could 
only have been joined by a strait.t The sea of Aral is about 

• It is not yet known whether the Sogd, or river of Samarchand, falls 
into the Amu, or is lost in the lake of Karagoi. So very impeffect is the 
geography of those countries. Pink Geog. vol 2. 

t PaUas's Latter Travels, vol. 1. eh. 3. p. 100. 
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100 miles in 1eng;tb, and about 70 in breadth. Being sur- 
rounded with sandy deserts, its shores have been little explor- 
ed. Its waters are salt) like those of the Caspian ; and there 
are many saline lakes in the vicinity. The next lake, in re- 
gard to extent, is that of Tcngis. There are also several 
others, of which geographers have little^ knowledge. 

Mineralogif.'y^The mineralogy of Tartary has not been 
much explored, the inhabitants not having industry sufficient 
for the pursuit. It appears, however, that in the middle ages, 
a variety of metals and minerals were found in this country. 
On these subjects, however, little can be said with precision. 

Soii.'] — In regard to the soil, little can be added to what is 
already said in speaking of the three divisions, or the northern, 
middle, and southern portions of this country. 

Climate.'] — ^The same may be said in regard to the climate. 
It is universally allowed to be pleasant and healthful. Inde- 
pendent Tartary (yrresponds in latitude with Spain, Italy, 
Greece, and Asia Minor, and appears to enjoy as favourable 
a climate. All writers agree in representing that of Buchv 
lia as extremely salubrious and delightful. 

Vegetable productions.'] — The botany of those regions has 
not been examined by any modern traveller. But from what 
has been said on the soil and climate, it is safe to conclude 
that the principal productions are similar to those of the Eu- 
ropean countries which lie under the same parallels. Thn 
observation is confirmed by the positive evidence of £bn 
Haukal, who wrote a copious and elegant description of the 
state of this country as it existed in the tenth ccntuiy. This 
venerable writer speaks with rapture of the com fields, rich 
meadows, and pastures, of the orchards and gardens in the 
Sogd, or country about Samarchand ; and describes the fruits 
of that district as the finest in the world.* This country also 
appears to produce a great quantity of cotton.f 

Animal produaionB.]r'T\\e zoology of Independent Tar- 
tary has been as little examined as its botany. It is kHown, 
however, that the chief useful animals abound here as well 

• Ebfi Hauksl ap. Pink. Geog. vol. 2. p. 404. 

t Coxe's Ruas. DIb. p. S19.— Pftllas'a Latter Trav.vol 1. cb. 8. p, 
384. 28«. 
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as Id Europe. The horses are numeroas and excellent : Uie 
camel is not uncommon : oxen and sheep are good and plen- 
tiful.* 

Natural oirto^iYiiry.]— -In regard to natural coriosiues, thi* 
region is too little known to enable us to speak on the subject 
with any degree of certainty. 

Antiquities,'] — ^Notwithstanding the former power of the 
Monguls and Tartars, few monuments of their former great- 
ness now remain. Although these people made some pro* 
gress in the arts of civilization during the existence of their 
short-lived and distracted empire, they never erected any mag* 
nificent works. 

* Lambskins from Bucharia form an article in the Imports of Rum. 
Coxc ubi supra. 
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PriooHMj Townt and Citie8....Kdifice». 

X HE chief city of Great Bucharia, and both in magnitude 
and fame the most considerable of all these regions, is Sa* 
narchand, once the principal residence of that terrible con- 
queror Timur, or Tamerlane, and the metropolis of an em- 
pire more extensiye than that of Rome, when in the meridian 
of its greatness. It stands on the southern bank of the river 
Sogd, from which the district has received the name of Sog- 
diana.* Of this celebrated capital we have no recent account ; 
but since the days of Timur, it appears to have greatly de- 
clined. A little before the commencement of the last cen- 
tury, it was fortified only with ramparts of earth ; and tiie 
houses were built of hardened clay, although some were of 
' stone. The castle was in a ruinous state ; and the khan of 
Great Bucharia commonly encamped in the adjacent meadows. 
This city had once a great trade with India, and also with Con- 
stantinople and Bagdad. The invention of paper is by some 
supposed to be derived from Samarchand; and the ej^ce Hence 
of that which was there manufactured from silk, recommended 
it throughout all the countries of Asia.t 

l^oikarii. }—iBokara is situated on the same river, above 100 
miles below Samarchand, and has sometynes been considered 
as the capital of Bucharia. It stands on a rising ground ; and 
in 1771 was a large and populous city, surrounded with a slen^ 
der rampart of earth. The houses were built of clay, and the 
mosques of brick. Here were some manufactures of soap 
and calico ; and the adjacent country abounded in cattle, cot- 
ton, and rice. So early as the tenth century, it was celebrated 
for iu manufiu:tures of fine linen. 

« The Sogd is deMnribed as a terrestrial paradise. Ebn Haukal ap. 
Pink, ubi sopra. 

•f Ander8cm*B Hist Com. vol 1. p. 194. 
vof,. IV. 43 
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Ba/^.]— Balk is situated on the Dehash, a river which rises 
in the southern mountains of Gaur, and falls into the Amu. 
This city was, about a century ago, large and populous, and 
the most considerable in this quarter, the houses being of brick 
or stone, and the castle almost entirely of marble, which 
abounds in the neighbouring mountains. It was then subject 
to its particular khan of the Usbecs. The people were the 
most civilized of all the Tartars, and manufactured beauiiful 
siiks from the produce of the country. Balk is the great mart 
of trade between Bucharia and Hindostan. 

In this condensed view of Independent Tartary, it is neces- 
sary to observe, that the geography of those regions is ex* 
tremely imperfect, and the same remark may be made eft 
several other countries of Asia, and still more on those of Af* 
rica and America. Those parts have not been explored by 
intelligent travellers. In regard both to their physical and 
moral circumstances, therefore, nothing but vague informatioD 
and loose conjecture can be obtained. When we consult the 
best geographical works on these subjects, their principal 
efforts seem directed towards detecting each others errorsi 
but often without being able to establish any thing more cer- 
tain in their place. Maps, indeed, of all those countries are 
made ; but succeeding inquirers discover them to be errone- 
ous, without being able to rectify their mistakes, except in 
some trifling instances. The reason is obvious. Maps are 
drawn in the closet without any substantial materials : conjec- 
ture may be made to supply the place of information : imagi- 
nation may plan the course of rivers, and the direction of 
mountainous chains 4 but it is impossible either to desci^M 
or d^neate a country that has not been explored. In the 
countries now under consideration, D'Anville himself has becQ 
-obliged to have recourse to Marca>PoIo, who travelled in the 
thirteenth century. Pinkerton discovers several of hiserrors» 
but is himself obliged to refer to £bn Haukal : so great is the 
deficiency of modern information, in regard to central Asia) 
as well as many other regions of the globe.* 

* Pinkerton observes, ** the wretched sUte of imperfection** in whidi 
the geography of those countries remauis. 6eoff. vol. 3. p. 9T4* 



CHAP. III. 

HUtortcal View*... General Progress of Society ....Of Arts and Scienees..... 
Literature and Commerce. 

lf»/ory.]** X BE history of Independent Tartary is a subject 
as obscure as its geography^ although its natives have had so 
considerable a share in events, which have changed the desti- 
nies of Europe and Asia. At such periods, indeed, the out* 
lines of jtheir history have been fatally conspicuous^ but the 
particuiars have always been confused. ( ^reat Bucharia, the most 
important part of this extensive country, was, in early ages^ an 
iodepeudent kingdom ; but part of it at least became subject to 
the Persians after the establishment of their vast monarchy by 
Cyrus. It cannot) however, be expected, that the boundaries 
of those ancient kingdoms should be known. Indeed, the 
modem limits of many of the Asiatic states are very doubiiul; 
and their extension or contraction depends greatly on tempo- 
rary force and incidental circumstances. Though the southern 
parts of these countries remained subject to the Persian 
monarchies, their allegiance seems to have been sometimes 
doubtful, and the authority of the successors of Cycus often 
precarious. To the Greeks and the R6mans these countries 
were known by the names of Bactriana and Sogdiaua, Ae for- 
mer being the southern, and the latter the northern part, of 
what is now known by the name of Bucharia ; but ancient and 
modem limits cannot be supposed to coincide. This country 
is celebrated on many accounts, having produced several men 
famous in letters and in arms. 2^roaster, one of the most 
ancient and celebrated philosophers of the east, is said to have 
been a native of Bactria. On the fiill of the Persian numarchy 
it became a Grecian kingdom, and after many changes, a part 
of the vast Mongalian empire of Tschinghis Khan^ which hav- 
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ing, through its diffused extension and intestine diviuom^ 
fallen to decay, was revived in bucharia by Timur or Tamer- 
lane. The chief political and miiitary events of the reigni> of 
those conquerors, have already been exhibited in the skeidi 
oi Mongalian history, comprised in that of Asiatic Russia. A 
repetition vrould therefore be useless; and the succeediug 
transactions in this country, at least since the fouitdatioa of 
the Mongul empire in Hindostan, have bad little influence on 
the affairs of the vrorid. 

The northern parts of Independent Tartary have also been 
the cradle of great events. Historians bring the Goths* the 
Turks, and most of the barbarian hordes^ which have changed 
the destiny of so many nations, from the countries on the north 
and the north-east of the Caspian Sea, from the deserts iMnr 
occupied by the rambling Kirgusses, and fixkm the countries 
towards the mouth of the Volga, now subject to Russia. The 
history of their migrations, however, is unknown. The wan- 
dering hordes of those vast regions were constantly in mptiony 
advancing towards the west ; but it is impossible to say wher« 
the first impulse was given, although some think it to have 
been farther east towards the confines of China ;* but in spite 
of all research, the subject remains obscure, as the^ civilized 
vorld had no knowledge of those nations till they made thdr 
appearance on its frontiers. The Huns, indeed, who made 
their appearance in Dacia, on the north side of the DanttbOi 
in the reign of the emperor Valens, and forced the Goths to 
seek refuge in the Roman empire, are traced from the fnm- 
tiers of China, and seemed to have passed in a continued course 
of depredation, occupying the countries left vacant by the Go- 
thic ani Slavonic tribes, in their progi*ess towards Europe* 
The Turks, by some considered as a branch of the Hunish nsr 
tion, but more probably a distinct tribe, were, as early as the 
dxth century, settled on the shores of the Caspian, and from 
them those regions derived the name of Turkistan. From 
this centre of their power issued those numerous Turkish 
armies, which effected such great revolutions in Asia, and at 
last established an empire, which extending itself into Europe, 

* See Gibbon on this subject. Description of the Romm empire, uhL 
Supra. 



overwhelmed that of Byzantluin. The original seat of tb6 
Turkish nation, as Ur as its history can be traced, was in the 
Altai mountains und along the banks of the Irtish.* From 
thence they spread to the Caspian Sea. They were so power- 
ful, as to give disturbance to China and Persia ; and, as before 
observed, in treating of Asiatic Turkey ahey gave to Heraclius> 
the eastern emperor, effectual assistance in his war with Chos-* 
Toes, king of Persia, in the seventh century.f But this original 
Turkish state having separated into two great parts, wliich 
were soon after subdivided into various petty khannates, seve* 
ral of these became subject to the victorious Arabs, who had 
conquered Persia.^ At last the primitive Turks having been 
introduced as mercenary troops into the service of the Cali« 
phate, after having for some time been the support of that de- 
clining empire, ultimately contributed to precipitate its fdll, 
umI founded considerable states on its ruins.$ The I'urki&h 
tribes began by degrees to grow conspicuous, and gradually 
produced great revolutions, both in Asia and Europe. The 
Tartars, so famous in the middle ages, are only a branch of 
the great Turkish stem. The appellation even of Tartar, 
-which is probcibiy derived from the Chinese, is unknown to 
the Persians and the Arabians.|| 

That part of Tartary which occupies the eastern coast of 
the Caspian Sem and extends to what is properly called Bu- 
charia, formerly constituted a nourishing Turkish, or Tartar 
kingdom, under the name of Karism. In the time of Zinghis 
Khan, it included Chorazan, and part of Great Bucharia, and 
made a formidable resistance, to the arms of that conqueror. 
Few of the conquests of Zinghis were effected with ^eater 
diiiicutty, or with greater destruction of the inhabitants. On 
the annihilation of the Mongul's Tartarian empire, this state 
agfdn became independent ;1f but at present it Is almost re- 

* Tooke's Russ. Enip.Tol. 1. book 2. 8ect«4. 

f Gibbon's Dec. Rom. Emp. 

t Tooke^s Kuss. Emp. vol. 1. book 2. sect 4. 

$ GibbonNDec. Rom. Emp. vol.9. 

II Tooke's Kuss. Emp. ubi supra. 

f Abulgsri, the author of Che genealogical history of the Turks, wliicii 
Jias been translated into Russian, English, French, and German, was 
Iriian of Karism. He reigned from 1643 to 1668. 
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Btricted to the diatrict of Klevay ita capital, and eontaioa onlf 
five walled towns. 

XttTva.]— Kteva is situated at the distance of 450 or 4ft> 
miles from the Caspian Sea» on a rising ground, and is sur- 
rounded by a thick rampart of earth* much higher than the 
houses, with turrets at small distances, and a wide and deep 
ditch full of water. It is of considerable extent ; but the houses 
are mean, being low, and mostly built of clay.* The environs 
produce cotton, and a small quantity of silk, some of which b 
here manufactured. The Kievans are r^^arded as the most 
cunning and treacherous of all the Tarurs. They trade with 
Bucharia and Persia, in cattle, furs, and hides, which they pio- 
€ure from the Ktrgusaes ; and they also carry considerable 
quantities of raw cotton to Orenburg.f This Tartar state is 
independent, and has its own khan, whose authority is greatly 
controlled by that of the Mulla Bashi^ or chief priest. Sinc» 
1494, the Usbec Tartars have been the ruling power id Bu- 
charia. Having expelled Sultan Baber, with his Bionguhs 
these Tartarian victors founded a powerful monarchy, which 
flourished under successive khans tiU the middle of the seveu* 
teenth century, about which time it fell asunder, and Bucharia 
appears to have been ever since divided into a number of petty 
states. In 1739, Nadah Shah reduced Kieva and Bokara ; but 
Balk and Samarchand have, as &r as is known^ always main* 
tained their independence. 

^ Hanway, vol 1. p. 341, &c. f PalUs's Rusi. vol. S*. 
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X HIS chapter must^ from the deficiency of modem informa- 
tion, be confined within very narrow bounds. 

i{e/i;g7on.]— -Throughout Independent Tartaryt the religion 
is the Mahomedan) of the sect of SunnL The Kirgusses in 
the north were Scamanians till the commencement of the 
seventeenth century^ about which time they embraced Maho- 
medanism; but of nations in so rude a state^ the religious 
ideas may reasonably be supposed to be very indistinct and 
obscure. 

Governmeni.'y^Tbe government of the khans appears to 
be despotic, but administered with lenity ; as, among nations 
in such a state as the Tartars, the power of the sovereign 
must depend much on popular opinion and favour. Like all 
the Mahomedan princes, the khans are subject to the control 
of the koran, which must operate in some measure as a check 
to despotism. 

Zrai9«.]-*In regard to laws, we know of none that exist 
among those people, except those of the koran. 

Army^ ^c.]— No estimate can be made of the armies which 
those countries might raise, as we have no knowledge of their 
military establishments, nor any means of computing either 
their population or revenues. It is scarcely necessary to men- 
tion that they have no navy. And in their present divided 
state, they cannot be considered asghaving any political impor- 
tance. 

Commerce.]'— *The Buchanans have, during many ages, car- 
ried on a considerable trade by caravans, with Persia, Hindos^ 
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tan, end China. At present, they trade also with the Rusuia&s 
at Astrachan and Kiakta.* It may not be amiss to observe, 
that the best rhubarb is furnished by the Buchanan merchantt, 
who procure it from Thibet, and other countries dependent 
on the Chinese empire. This celebrated and useful drug, be- 
ing formerly imported from fiuchatia by way of Turkey, ac- 
quired the name of Turkey rhubarb ;t but Kiakta, on the Rus- 
sian and Chinese frontier, is at present the chief mart for that 
commodity. It is also worthy of remark, that the rhubarb 
procured from Kiakta, by way of Petersburg, is greatly supe- 
rior to that which is imported directly from Canton.^ The 
Buchatians export great quantities of cotton, which is one of 
their native products. 

Manufaciure$,^^4!^n the subject of manufactures, little can 
be added to what has already been said in speaking of their 
principal towns, Samarchand, Balk, and Bokara. Being cen- 
trically situated between Russia, China, Hbdostan, and Persia, 
the Bucharians and Tartars are carriers of merchandize rather 
than manufacturers. 

Language.2 — ^The Tartarian language is the Turcomanic, 
or old Turkish.^ Of this, different dialects are spoken by the 
Usbecs and all the Tartar tribes. But the original language 
of the native Bucharians is a subject that has not been inves- 
tigated. 

Literature.'] — Bucharian literature would furnish a copious 
theme. Samarchand was once a distinguished school of Ori- 
ental learning, which was cultivated by several of its sove- 
reigns. So late as the beginning of the last century, it was 
still one of the most celebrated of the Mahomedan universi- 
ties. In regard to the polite arts, we hear of few splendid 
specimens. As to their mode of education, we possess no in- 
telligence that can authorize us to speak on the subject. 

. Manners, national character, Sfc."] — The Kirgusses lead a 
wandering life, rambling with their flocks and their herds as 
far as the stepp of Issim, and furnish cattle, lamb-skins, Sec. to 

8.— Coxe's Ru88. Disc p. SSh &c. 



• Pallas*8 Latter Travels, vol. 1. gb. 8.— Coxe's II 
t Cloxe's ubi supra. f Coxe, p. 368. 

$ Tooke'i Rius. Bmp. vol 1. book 2. sect 4. 
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Russia.* They have excellent jnutton, and their lamb is so 
exquisite, that it is sent from Orcmburg to Petersburg, for 
the tables of the palace. The Kirgusses have the Tartaric 
features, the flat nose and small eyes, though not oblique like 
those of the Monguls and the Chinese. They wear large 
trowsers and pointed boots, with a thin vest instead of a shirt, 
and commonly two short robes. The head is shaved and cov- 
ered with a conic bonnet. The Usbecsare the most industri- 
ous of all the Tartars. They live in towns and villages, though 
many of them reside in tents during the summer. Those of 
Balk are, as already observed, the most civilized. The native 
Buchanans are fair^ and have the Persian features. They are 
a peaceable and inoffensive people, and never bear arms. 

* The mannen of the Kirgusses sre smply described by Pallas. Rusi* 
vol. 3. p. 376, &c 
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EXTEBIOR INDIA ; 

OB, 

COUNTRIES BETWEEN HINDOSTAN AND CHINA. 



X HB geopraphy of those regions^ improperly named India 
beyond the Ganges, extending from 1^ to 36^ north latitude^ 
and from 92® to about 108<^ 3(/ east longitude, is, like that of 
most of the Oriental countries, extremely defective. In de- 
scribing this part of the globe, I shall begin at the east and 
proceed towards the west, terminating with the Birman em* 
pire, the most powerful state in this portion of Asia. As po. 
litical preponderance is so extremely fluctuating among the 
Oriental nations, geographical position seems to be the best 
guide in descriptive arrangement Exterior India may there- 
fore be considered under the six following divisions : firsty 
Tonquin ; second^ Cochin Cliina ; third) Cambodia ; fourthi 
Laos; fifth, Siam $ sixth, Malacca ; and, seventh) the Birman 
empire. In delineating this portion of the globe, the defect 
of materials will correspond with the brevity of the present 
design) and necessarily prevent prolixity of description. 

1. TONaUIN. 

Therb is no recent description of tliis country ; but in 
general it resembles the provinces of soutiiem China. It is 
pervaded by several large rivers, whicb have their sources in 
the mountains of the Chinese province of Yeman ; and in the 
rainy season) from May to September) inundate tlie flat parts 
of the country. From these Chinese mountains, a chain 
branching out, intersects Totiquin in nearly a northerly and 
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aoutherlf Arection. The productioDs are numerous) and ap* 
parently aimikur to those of Hindostan. This country, which 
was divided from Cochin China by a amall river, is now in. 
corporated by conquest with that kingdom. The people re. 
aemble their neighbours^ the Chinese, from whom they are, in 
all probability, descended, but seem to have made less pro. 
gress in civilization. The bay of Tonquin, as well as the ad« 
jacent Chinese seas, is remarkably dangerous, by reason of 
the tremendous tuffoons, described in such terrific colours by 
Pennant and fiarrow ;* but of which the causes have not been 
satis&ctorily assigned by natural philosophy. 

2. COCHIN CHINA. 

Thx most recent, as well as apparently the most accurate 
itetcription of this country, that we possess, is found in Sir 
George Staunton's account of the Embassy to China.f This 
oountry greatly resembles Tonquin, but the rainy season is 
later, being in tlie months of September, October, and No- 
vember. December, January, and February, are moist, and 
colder than might be expected from a tropical situation* The 
spring is delightful ; but in the summer months of June, Ju- 
ly, and August, the heat is oppressive. The interior of Co- 
chin China has not been explored by Europeans, but it is 
known to afford both gold and silver. Thtf chief agricultural 
production is rice ; but there is great plenty of different vege- 
tables and tropical fruits. Sugar is also cultivated with suc- 
cess, and purified by an excellent method. The zoology is am- 
ple and various. The horses are small, but active : mules and 
asses abound ^ and goats are exceedingly numerous. Among 
(he wild animals, are abundance of elephants, tigers, and mon* 
keys.t The edible birds' nests, formed by a species of swal« 
lows from some unknown viscous substance, and esteemed a 
luxury in China, are chiefly found in this country, althou|^ 

* Pennant** Outlines of the Globe, vol. 3. p. 76.— Barrow's Trav. in 
China, p. 41. See Descrip. of China. 

t VoL 1. cb. & It muit^ however* be observed, that the British tm 
^sy only viiited the coast. 

t Pennsijit's Outlines of the Globe, vol, 3. p. 65. 
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not unknown in seTeral of the Oriental islands. Tbe coasts 
of Cochin China have been yisited and described by several 
navigators. They abound with havens ; and the canoes and 
junks are numerous. The harbour, called Turon bf the £u* 
Topeansy is spacious and commodious. About forty miles to 
the north of this inlet, is the capital city of CocHin China* 
named Hue-fo, which was reported to have a garrison of 
00,000 men, armed with match-locks, sabres, and pikes, be- 
sides several elephants of war. The trade of this country is 
considerable, and chiefly in the hands of the Poitugueze of 
Macao. The manufactures are not important, but they shew 
some skill- in those of iron and earthem ware ; the latter of 
which, in particular, is extremely neat This country is sup* 
posed to have derived its population from China, and even to 
have anciently been, together with Tonquin, a portion of that 
vast empire. The Cochin Chinese appear tp have made con* 
siderable progress in civilization. The superior tanks are 
clothed in silk, and display the politeness of Chinese man* 
ners. The houses are generally constructed of bamboo, thatch- 
ed with rice straw or rushes, and stand in groves of plantains^ 
limes, orange, and cocoa trees.* Siampa, a small maritime 
tract, producing cotton, indigo, &c. is represented as governed 
by a king, who is tributary to Cochin China. The inhabitsnts 
are said to be large, muscular, and well made, with flattialr 
noses and l<H)g bla6k hair.f 

3. CAMBODIA, OR CAMBOOE. 

This kingdom, which lies to the westward of Cochin Chi- 
na, is enclosed on the east and the west by mountains, and 
fertilized by the great river Makon, which pervades the in- 
terior, and begins to inundate the country in June. Near 
its mouth, it is full of low islands and sand banks, which im- 
pede the navigation ; and there is no port nor town. The 
country is fertile in rice, and abundant in animal food. It also 

• This sketch of Cochin China is taken from Sir George Staunton's 
Account of the Embassy to China, vol 1. ch. 8. 

t Pennant's Outlines, vol 3. p. 5U Psnnanes authorities, howevsr, 
iQ&here antiqiuited and obscure. 
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aflbrds great pksitjr of ivoiy, and aeyeral Taloable kioda of 
wood ; but the peculiar product is tha substance called gam* 
bogey or, more properly, Gamboge gum, which yields a fine 
yellow unt. The capital, called Cambodia, consists only of 
one street, with a temple. The country is thinly peopled; 
many of the inhabitants are Chinese^ Malays, and Japanese 
eettlers. 



4. LAOS. 

This kingdom, from its inland situation, and the forests and 
deserts with which it is almost surrounded, is less known than 
any other state of Exterior India; and it is difficult to find any 
recent materials for elucidating its geography. Among its 
products are reckoned abundance of rice, the best Benjoin and 
Lacca, excellent musk, gold, silver, and copper, rubies and 
pearls, with emeralds of a large size. In regard to animal 
food, buffaloes abound; and venison is said to be plentiful in 
the marketk^ Kcempfer represents it as a pQwerful state in 
bis time, and says that Landjam and Tsiamaja were the prin- 
cipal towns.* Du Halde describes it, in his time, as tributary 
to Ava. He says, that the capital was called by the Chinese, 
Mohang Long, that it was of considerable extent, enclosed only 
with a pallisade, and standing on both sides of a river; that a 
mine of rubies was near the city, and some others of gold, 
silver, and copper, at the distance of five days* journey .t But 
it is time to close this imperfect description, for which no bet- 
ter basis can be found than obscure, confused, and antiquated 
authorities. So defective is the geography of several regions 
of the globe, notwithstanding the industry of modem investi- 
gadon, and the number of recent discoveries. Several parts 
of Exterior India are no better known than they were above a 
century ago. 

6. MALACCA, OR MALAYA. 

After this superficial, and necessarily imperfect sketch of 
the- smaller kingdoms of Exterior India ; the clearest and 

* KoexppferB vol L p. 40, 8ic iUa Halde, vol. 1. p. US. 
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most succinct geographical arrangemeat aeems to point oat 
the appended peninsula of Malacca as the next object of de- 
aciiption) before we proceed to the more important monar- 
chies of Siam and the Birman empire^ and from them to Uin« 
dostan. * 

Situation^ extent^ ^ounJartef .]— The northern boundaries 
of what may be properly called Malacca, are not strictly defi- 
ned ; but it may^ without considerable error» be considered as 
extending from !*», 3(/, to about 9*», 40* north latitude^ in a 
direction nearly from south-south-east to north-north-west ; 
being about 570 English miles in lengthi by about 1 15 or 120 
in medial breadth.* Except on the north, it is surrounded 
on ail sides by the sea, and consequently forms a peninsula. 
Notwithstanding its contracted breadth, the inteijpr has 
scarcely been explored by any European : little can therefore 
be ssud of the general aspect of the country. It appears, 
however, that the inUuid parts are mostly covered with exten- 
sive aboriginal forests. A late writer represents the soil as 
extremely rich, clothed with a most luxuriant vegetation, and 
spontaneously abounding in the choicest productions, but 
almost destitute of culture*! In the commencement of the 
last century, Malacca was described as divided into two king- 
doms : that of Patani, in the north ; and that of Yohor, or Yor« 
in the south. The town of Patani was biiilt of wood and reeds, 
but the mosque of brick. The inhabitants were Mahomedansi 
and tributary to Siam ; but the trade was conducted by the Chi- 
nese and the Portugueze settlers. The capital of the southern 
kingdom of Yahor was Batusaber, distant about six leagues 
from the sea, in a marshy situation; so that the houses were 
obliged to be raised about eight feet from the ground. All 
the lands belonged to the king, and were assigned to any sub- 
jects that demanded them to cultivate ; but the Malays were 
so indolent, that the country was chiefly left to the wild lux- 
uriance of nature. In the northern kingdom of Patani, oxen 
and buffaloes were used in cultivating the ground; and the 

* Arrowimith'f Map. The medial breadth of 150 miles, as given by 
Finkerton, seems far greater than can be neasored from the best deKnf: 
ations. G«og. vol. 2. p. ^01. 

t Le Poivre, ap. Pennant*! Outlines of the Globe, vol 3. p. 33. 
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tAief agricultural product was rice. According to Mandeslo, 
from whom this account is derived, there are continual rains 
in the peninsula, with a northeast wind, during the months of 
November, December, and January. The country seems to 
have (bounded with cattle, as the Portugueze are said to have 
purchased annually no fewer than 1,500 from the kingdom of 
Patani, for their settlement of Malacca. Game was plentiful ; 
and the forests swarmed with elephants, tigers, wild boars, 
and monkeys. The mineralogy of the peninsula seems to be 
only a barren subject. Some gold is said to be found in the 
river which runs near the city of Malacca ;* but the metal 
for which the country is chiefly noted, is tin, a circumstance 
which strongly contradicts the supposition of its being the 
golden Chersonese of the ancients, an opinion which, for some 
time, was current. 

Cities and toTgns."] — The capitals of the two native king- 
doms of the peninsula have already been mentioned. The only 
town of note now known, is Malacca. This city, situated in 
the southern part of the peninsula, in 2*, 15' N. Lat.and 102*>, 
5' E. Long, had already become a great mart of Oriental traf- 
fic, before the arrival of the Portugueze in that quarter of the 
globe.t In 1520, it was taken by the celebrated Albuquer- 
tine, and esteemed one of the most important of his conquests. 
It was held by the Portugueze till 1641, when it was seised by 
the Dutch. The Portugueze settlement extended about fif- 
teen miles round the city, which was of great Importance to 
that nation, on account of its advantageous position as an em- 
porium of Chinese and Indian commerce. The town con- 
tained about 3,000, and the suburbs, with the rest of the set- 
tlement, about 9,000 inhabitants, of whom, not more than 300 
were native Portugueze, the rest being Malays, many of whom 
were reckoned among the most opulent merchants of the East.^ 
Through the jealousy of the Dutch in every thing relative to 
their Oriental possessions, the present state of this city is 
▼ery imperfectly known. Its wealth and importance however, 
are probably declined since Batavia has become die focus of 
their commerce and power in this quarter of the globe. 

♦ Pennant's View of Rindostan, vol. 3. p. 30. 
t Hamilton Moore's TAble& 
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JfAifMlf.]— At some distance from the coast of the peDinauki 
are the islands of Andaman and Nicobar. The greater An* 
daman is about 140 English miles in length, but not more 
than twenty in its greatest breadthi indented with deep baysi 
forming excellent harbours, and intersected by vast inlels and 
creeks, one of which, navigable for small vessels, passes quite 
through the isle,* The soil is described as a black mould; 
but the greatest part of the island is covered with aboriginal 
forests, producing ebony and other valuable woods. The only 
quadrupeds are wild hogs, monkeys, and rats. The natives, 
who are about 3,000 in number, are woolly-headed negroes, 
resembling those of Africa; and it is difficult to account for 
their origin, which has given rise to various conjectures. 
They are extremely brutal, insidious, and ferocious, and have 
not the least tincture of civilization. A British settlement has 
been recently formed on this island, and some convicts sent 
thither from Bengal. The Nicobar islands are three in 
number, the largest of which b not more than fifteen miles in 
circumference.t The productions are in general, similar to 
those of the Andamans, and the neighbouring peninsuU: the 
most remarkable is an excellent kind of bread-fruit, but diffe- 
rent from that of Otaheite. This fruit is said to weigh from 
twenty to thirty pounds; and some plants have been introduced 
into the botanical garden of the East India Company near Cal* 
CtttU. The only animals are swine and dogs. The people 
are of a copper colour with Tartaric features. 

Uistor^.y^Tht history of the Malay nation is enveloped 
in mysterious obscurity. The peninsula, as already hinted, 
has been considered as known to the ancients under the name 
of the Golden Chersonese. But without laying any stress on 
its mberalogical poverty, Httle calculated to procure it this 
splendid appellation, an eminent geographical critic has prov^ 
ed, by a multiplicity of well founded arguments, that not Mar 
lacca, but Pegu, now a province of the Birman empire, is the 
Golden Chersonese of the Greeks.^ This peninsula indeed, 

• For a description of this island, See Col. Symes'i Embassy to Ava. 
voLl. ch.l. 
t For these isles, see Asiatic Researches, vol. 3. p. 14$. voL 4. p. 385- 
t Gosselin, Geographic des Grecs. Analys. p. 139. 
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seems to have been totally unknown to Ptolemy, and even to 
have escaped the knowledge of Marco Polo the famous Vene- 
tian traveller of the thirteenth century. The Portugueze are 
regarded as the first t^iiscoverers ; and when they reached the 
peninsula in 1 509, they found it subject to Mahmood a Ma- 
homedan prince. The conquest of Malacca is a brilliant event 
in the history of Albuquerque and of Portugal ; but it deve- 
lopes no important feature in that of the Malay nation. The 
emigrati(»ns and conquests of the Malays, as well as their cot^ 
version to Mahomedanism, are events of which no records are 
known to be extant, and for which no dates can be assigned. 
But they had all taken place previous to the Portugueze dis- 
coveries, and since that period the Malayan history presents 
nothing of importance. 

After exhibiting a view of the numerous isles of the Indian 
Arciiipelago, and of those that are scattered through the im- 
mense extent of the Pacific Ocean, all of which have almost to a 
certainty been conquered and colonized by the Malays, it will 
be requisite to add some further remarks on the mysterious his- 
tory of this extraordinary people, for the origin, as well as the 
adventures of which, it is difficult to account.* 

Ke/i^ion.]— The Malays profess Mahomedanism ; but seem 
in general to have little regard for religion, and still less for 
morality. 

Government,'] — ^Their government is completely feudal : 
their sultans have very little command over their great vas- 
sals, who often experience the same disobedience from their 
inferiors. There are numbers of independent adventurers^ 
who sell their services to the best bidder ; but the great mass 
of the nation is in a state of perpetual servitude to their lords.f 
The Malay constitution displays all the insubordination, the 
anarchy and oppression of the feudal system of Europe in the 
worst times of its influence. 

Army^ navy^ reccnue*.]— There seems to be no regular 
army or navy in the peninsula, but there are bands of private 

* It 18 difficult to say whether the Malays be of Hindoo or Mongalian 
extraction. If their language be of a Sanscrit origin, as said in Asiatic 
Besearches, vol. 4. p. 217, they appear to have come from Uin^Btao. 

t Le Poivre apud Pennant ubi supra. 
VOL. IV. 45 
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iidventurersjand numbers of piratical Tessels belonging to most 
of the Malay colonies. Those of Celebes or Macassar are the 
most noted for their depredations, » Revenue is an article of 
-which nothing can be said. 

Commerce and i^awn/flclttrw.]— The commerce of the pe- 
ninsula is chiefly in the hands of the Dutch : that of the diL 
ferent Malay islands will be noted under the proper heads. 
The same will be observed in regard to their manufactures : 
those of the peninsula are little known or noted. It may be 
observed that the Malays chiefly excel in the fabrication of 
daggers, and other destructive weapons. Nothing can be said 
of the population, or th« political importance of a nation so 
unconnected, and so extensively scattered ; and the peninsula 
appears to be wholly under the control of the Dutch, who in- 
deed have a great influence in ij^any of the Malay islands. 

Language,'] — Although the Malays maybe reckoned among 
the most ferocious people on the face of the globe, their lan- 
guage is singularly sweet and harmonious, from the melody 
of frequent vowels and liquids, and on that account has been 
called the Italian of the East. The following specimen fur- 
nished by Mr. Marsdeni will give an idea of its flowing and 
harmonious sounds. 

Apo goono passang paloeCo 
Callo tecdah dangan aoomboonia 2 

What signifies attempting to light a lamp if the wick be wanting ? 

The Malays use the .Arabic character ; and their language 
has a great number of Arabic words ; but it is said to be of 
Sanscrit derivation.f Notwithstanding however, the praises 
bestowed on their language, little is said concerning their lite- 
rature. 

Persons, manners, customs, ^'c.]— The Malays are in gene- 
ral below the middle stature, but well made :( their limbs are 

* See Description of Celebes. 

t Asiatic Researches, ubi aupra. 

t The natives of the Friendly Islea» Otaheite, the Marquetaa, and 
other islands of the Padfic Ocean, who are evidently of Malay ori- 
gin, are tall and stout, hk -Peyroiise Voyagesi and Cookli Veyaget» 
passim.. 
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well shaped, but small, particularly at the wrists and the an- 
cles. Their eyes are large, the nose is generally somewhat 
flat ; but wiiether this be the efTect of art or of nature, is un- 
certain. Their complexion is tawny or olive, their hair long, 
black, and shining. Those who are above the rank of slaves 
always go armed, and would think it a disgrace to be seen 
abroad, without their poigna^ds or daggers. Their dress is 
quite different from that of the other Asiatics : instead of the 
long flowing robes, the clothing of the Malays is exactly 
adapted to their shapes, and trimmed with a multitude of but* 
tons, which fasten them close to their bodies in every part. 

National Character,'}^The Malays are of a restless dispo* 
sition, greatly addicted to navigation, war, plunder, and emi* 
gration ; and remarkably fond of romantic adventures and des- 
perate enterprises. Being always employed in pillaging their 
neighbours, or engaged in wars among themselves, their lives 
are a perpetual round of agitation and tumult. A desperate 
ferocity is the well known characteristic of the nation. Malay 
barks, not carrying above thiny men, have been known to at- 
tack, by surprise, European vessels of thirty or forty guns, and 
to obtain possession of them, by suddenly boardmg and massa* 
criag the greatest part of the crew with their poignards.* The 
judicious reader will observe, that jfiese horrid characteristics 
of national ferocity and treachery are taken from the conduct of 
their chiefs, their narigators and adventurers, who are robbers 
and pirates by profession, and with whom the Europeans are 
chiefly acquainted. The poor peasantry in the interior paits 
of their colonies, who are held in a state of servitude, are pro^ 
bably, of a milder and more inoffensive disposition ; and the 
natives of many of the Malay islands in the Pacific Ocean, dis- 
play a character sufficiently friendly and amiable.f All esd- 
mates of national character admit of various distinctions and 
modifications. 

* Le Poivre apud Pennant, ubi supra. 

f See the voyages of Bourgainville, Cooke, La Pe3rrou8e» and other 
oaTigators. Passim. And Also Keate's account of the Felew Islands. 
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6. SIAM. 

Situation^ exieni, boundaries^ ^c.]— The boundaries of Si- 
am, like those of the other states of Exterior India* and indeed 
of most Oriental countriesy are not precisely ascertained ; bat 
this kingdom may, without any considerable error be consi- 
dered as extending from about 10* or 1 T to about 19* N. Lat. 
a length of 500 or 550 English mile%i on a breadth varying 
from 60 to about 320 miles. On the west, a chain of moun- 
tains divides it from Pegu, now a province of the Birman em- 
pire.* On the southi the limiu are fixed by the ocean, and oq 
the east, they are marked by a chain of mountains, which sepa- 
rate Siam from Laos and Cambodia. The northern boundaries 
towards the Birman dominions, are unknowutand by reason of 
frequent wars, are subject to continual variations. 

Face of the cottii/r^.]—iSiam consists of an extensive valet 
pervaded by a large river, and inclosed on each side by a ridge 
of lofty mountains. The soil of the flat country is extremely 
rich, being a deposition of mud, accumulating from early ages 
by annual inundations. This country in its chief geographical 
features, greatly resembles Egypt, but on a wider scale. To- 
wards the mountains are vast primaeval forests, displaying a 
rich and picturesque veg^^p^n. 

Motinlatfif.]-— The mountains have not been explored nor 
distinguished by particular names. The general direction of 
the ranges is from north to south. 

Rivers.y^The Meinam, which pervades this country is a 
deep and rapid ri/er ;t and its water though muddy is pleasant 
and wholesome4 The inundaticHis commence in September, 
and in December the water begins to sink to its former level. 
The iimndations are greater in the centre of the country, than 
nearer the eoasts, the causes being gradually exhausted. The 
source of this celebrated Oriental river is unknown ; but the 
inhabitants suppose that it issues from the same mountains as 
the Ganges, a conjecture which is not improbable. Towards 
the mouth of the Meinam, the country consists of wild and 

• Arrowsmith's map. f Kocnipfer, vol. 1. p. 66. 

I In this the Meinam resembles the Nile. See artic. Egypt on the aa- 
thority of Antes. 
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intricate wildernesses, resembling the Sunderbonds of the 
Gun (^c tic Delta. « 

Aimer aiu^tf,'] — Siam fs said to afford gold, silver, tin and 
copper. The mines chiefly wrought, however, appear to have 
been those of lead and tin.* All the tin, except that of the 
isle of Yankseylon, was the royal prerogative. This island is 
said to have exported annually about 50O tons of that metal ; 
but perhaps it is now fallen under the power of the Birmans. 
From the ancient pits which remain, Loubere supposes that 
the Siamese mines had formerly been more assiduously 
wrought. In his time, however, although Europeans were 
employed, no mines of gold or silver could be found that would 
pay the expenses of workings From the great quantity of gold 
employed in their temples in gilding the idols, the colums, 
the ceiling, &c. it might be presumed that this metal had once 
been more plentiful. 

Soil and c/tmo/e.]— The soil of the great vale of Siam, which 
comprises the whole of the cultivated country, is, as already 
observed, extremely rich, and the climate being hot, greatly 
promotes its fertility. The Siamese winter, which consists 
only of the two months of December and January, is nearly as 
warm as the summers in France.f February, March, and 
April, constitute the little, and the seven months, the great 
Siamese summer. The winter is dry, and the wind almost 
constantly blows from the north : the summer is moist, and 
the rains fall in great abundance as in other tropical countries. 

Fegeiable productions, ^•'^Tht combination of heat and mois- 
ture, with a soil extremely rich, and fertilized by annual inun- 
dations, must naturally produce a luxuriant vegetation. The 
chief agricultural production is rice, which is here of an excel- 
lent quality. Peas, and other vegetables, also abound ; and 
wheat is produced in grounds not exposed to the inundations ; 
but the Siamese are represented as far from being industri* 
ous,and their agriculture does not appear to extend far from the 
banks of the river and its branches. Towards the mountains 

* Recent information adds iron and loadstone, with several precious 
stones, as sapphires, emeralds, and abates, aa also crystals and marble. 
Dalrymple's Oriental Repositor}', p. 118. 

t Loubere, torn. 1. 
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are forests of vast extent, which produce many valuable spe- 
cies of wood, among which tt^ sandal, the sapan, and the 
aguailo, are enumerated.* * 

minimal productions. "y^The domestif zoology of Siam ap- 
pears to be unimportant. Horses are Uule known or used : 
in the latter part of the seventeenth centuiy, however, the king 
had a few ill-mounted cavalry. The chief animals are the 
elephant, the buffalo, and the deer. The elephants of Siam 
are remarked for their sag;acity and beauty, as well as their 
size. Those of a white colour are objects of a peculiar vene- 
ration, as She Siamese suppose them to be animated by the 
souls of deceased princes. Wild boars, tigers, monkeys, &c. 
are numerous. 

Natural curiosities.^ — ^The banks of the Melnam, which 
waters the great Siamese vale, exhibit a singular and beauti- 
ful phoenomenon, the trees being often illuminated in the 
night with swarms of fire-flies, shining with admirable bril- 
liancy, and making a most picturesque and striking appearance. 
Ko mention is made of any remarkable monuments of an- 
tiquity. 

Chief CtYte^.*]— The capital has been commonly called by 
the Europeans Siam, but Yuthia appears to be the nadve name. 
This city is situated in an island formed by the Meinam. In 
Loubere's time it was of great extent, but not more than a 
sixth part was inhabited. The approach on the eastern side 
was by a causey, which afforded the only access by land. On 
the northern side was the royal palace, which was extensive, 
but rather gaudy than magnificent. In 1690, many of the 
houses, and some of the bridges, were of stone ; and Koemp- 
fer vaguely describes the magnificence of the temples. A 
great part of this Oriental metropolis was inhabited by fo- 
reigners; and the Chinese, the Japanese, the Cochin Chinese, 
the Malays, and the Portugueze, had their distinct quarters. 
Kccmpfer's account gives no contemptible idea of its temples, 
pyi amids; and other structures.! Such was the state of this 
city aGout the commencement of the last century ; but Siam 

* Dftlrymple's Oriental Repository, p. 118. According to this col* 
lectinn, Siam produces great quantities of cotton, 
f Koempfer's Voy. au Japan, vol. 1. p. 42, &c. 
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has, since that period, been the theatre of destractive ivare 
and violent revolutions ; ^o thit in the want of recent accounts, 
nothing is known of its present state. Several other towns 
"are mentioned by Loubere, and marked in the map by D'An* 
ville ; but none of them were of any great magnitude or im- 
portance. 

^t>/ory.]— The original population of Siam cannot be trac- 
ed with any degree of probability, until the different Oriental 
languages be more fully investigated. The Siamese are ge- 
nerally supposed to be the Sinae of Ptolemy, although others 
imagine that these Sinae were no other than the Chuiese. 
Without attempting the solution of this intricate and us<:less 
question, which, from ihh confusion of names, and the want 
of circumstantial information among the ancients, must ever 
remain obscure, it suffices to remark, that the Siumese histoiy, 
like that of the other Oriental nations, is imperfect and fabu- 
lous ; so that until the time of the Portugueze discoveries, it 
is wholly unworthy of attention, and may be regarded as un- 
known. Since that period, wars with Pegu, and frequent 
usurpations of the throne, which are common features in all 
Asiatic histories, are the principal events. The war with Pegu, 
in 1568, on the subject of two white elephants, which the Si- 
amese refused to surrender, was exceedingly bloody, and ter- 
minated in rendering Siam tributary to the Peguese monarch. 
About the year 1620, this kingdom threw off the yoke of Pegu, 
and recovered its independence. But the most curious cir- 
cumstances in the Siamese history, are the singular advance- 
xnent, the deep designs, the extensive views, and the final ca. 
tastrophe of Phaleon, a Greek adventurer. This man' being 
highly favoured by the king of Siam, had formed the most 
ambitious designs, and is said to have even aspired to royalty. 
In order to facilitate the execution of his projects, he open- 
ed, in 1680, an intercourse with France. In consequence of 
this arrangement, the French began to consider Siam as an 
object of considerable political importance, as a convenient 
mart of Indian commerce, and as a promising source of opu- 
lence. But in 1 689, the illusion was dissipated. The designs 
of Phaleon being discovered, he was punished by decapitation, 
and the French connection immediately ceased. From that 
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period Europe had scarcely any informalioii relative to the 
events which took place in Siadk, ui^ the publication of Col. 
Symes's account of the embassy to Ava. From this valuable 
and interesting work, it appears that this kingdom has, since 
the middle of the last century^ been frequently engaged In 
bloody contests with the Birmans. 

In 1760, the capital was besieged by that people ; but the 
death of their emperor caused them to desist from their en- 
terprise. About six years afterwards it was again besieged, 
and taken by the same enemy^ and the kingdom became tii- 
butary. But in 1771, the Siamese monarch thi*ew off the yoke, 
recommenced the war, and defeated the Birmans. From that 
period the contests between these two Oriental powers have 
been marked with alternate success and defeat. About the 
year 1786, the Birman emperor took the field with an army 
of 30,000 men^ and a train of artillery, consisting of tweotf 
field pieces, but was defeated by the king of Siam, who being 
in his turn unsuccessful in other quarters, a peace was con- 
cluded in 1793. These contests, however, have, on the whole» 
been to the disadvantage of Siam, which, although it still re- 
tains a considerable portion of its ancient importance, has lost 
several of its northern provinces, with some of its westeni 
maritime towns.* 

Religion.y^Tbe religion of the Siamese is a branch of that 
of the Hindoos ; and the metempsychosis is an essential part 
of its doctrines. The Vinac, which appears to be the moat 
esteemed book, prohibits murder, theft, uncleanness, lying, and 
the use of any intoxicating liquor. These are the five gene- 
ral preccptsof morality : but there is also a more minute code^ 
chiefly composed for the use of persona dedicated to religion. 
The priests and monks of Siam, are, according to Loubere, 
named Tchaoucou,in the native language ; but Koempfer gives 
them other Siamese names. The former, however, through- 
out his whole work, calls them Talapoins, a name of uncer^ 
tain origin, but which the European writers have, from his 
authority, universally adopted. 

^rovernmefi/.]— The succession to the crown is hereditary 
in the male line; but, as in other Oriental countries, usurpa- 

* Colonel Symes's Embassy to Ava, vol. U 
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tioos are not unfreqaent The goTemment is despotic, and 
the sovereign is revered with honours almost divine. He 
mometimes consults the superior I'alapoins, and the governors 
ot the provinces ; but there is no constitutional control on his 
absolute will. The laws are represented by all writers as ex- 
trcineiy severe^ the most triflipg offences being punished by 
•death, or mutilation. 

Army^ navy^ revenue,'] — ^The military force of Siam is a 
subject, relative to which no recent information exists. In 
^he time of Loubere, there was no standing army, but a few 
sx>yal guards, fiut as every man is liable to military service, 
it is difficult to compute the number that might occasionally 
be raised. Mandeslo supposed, that ^,00Q men, with about 
3,000 or 4,000 elephants, might be mustered, in case of emer^ 
^ncy. The Siamese navy is composed of a great number of 
war boats, some of which are richly decorated. The revenue 
IB a subject of which nothing can be said, as the want of ap- 
propriate documents precluded every attempt of coroputatioa 
or conjecture to estimate its amount 

Commerce. ]~-This kingdom, or, at least, Yuttria, the capi- 
tal, appears to have once had a considerable trade. The ex- 
ports were gold, jewels, benjotn, lacca, tin, lead, &c. with 
4U>undance of deer-skins, of which more than 150,000 were 
annually purchased by the Japanese : the imports consisted 
chiefly of cloths from Hindostan, and various articles from 
China. The king was the principal merchant, and had fac- 
tors in all the neighbouring countries. The royal monopoly 
comprised the trade in tin, ivory, saltpetre, arrack, cotton, 
cloths, and skins, sold to the Dutch. Suoh was the trade of 
Siam about the commencement of the last century; but since 
that time it has probably declined. 

ManufaduresJ] — ^The Siamese manufactures were never 
important. They excel in those of gold ; but have little skill 
in working iron or stecU The people, although ingenious, 
are rendered indolent by the ruinous despotism of the govern- 
ment, which crushes every species of industry. The service 
of six months, which is due by every subject to the sovereign, 
must be regarded as an invincible obstacle to improvement, 
and productive of universal languor among the people* 

VOL. IV. 46 
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Po/w/a/iOfi.]-*Of the population of this kingdom we have 
too recent estimate ; and it can only be observed, that Louberey 
one hundred years ago, represents it as amounting to no more 
than 1,900,000, by an actual enumeration. 

PolUical imporiance iifi<ire/«tftofM.^— -The Birman empire is 
the only Oriental power that Siam ha& to fear ; and the other 
kingdoms of Exterior India are her natural allies. They are 
all equally threatened by the aggrandizement of the Birmans ; 
but the Orientals pay little regard to the balance of power. 

jLafi^uojfe.]-— The Siamese language has not been com- 
pletely investigated. The words are chiefly mono^llables» 
like Chinese. There appears to be a considerable chaunt ia 
the enunciation ; and the idioms are said to be so remote firooi 
those of Europe, as to render any translation extremely di^ 
ficult. 

lAUralurey science^ and education,'] — ^The literature of Siam 
holds no contemptible rank in the Oriental scale. Hibtor) , Ibw, 
morality, poetry, and m3rthological fables, constitute its chief 
departments. The Siamese seem not to have made any icreat 
progress in the sciences ; but some of their miniature paint- 
ings are no contemptible specimens of art. Their modes ol edu- 
cation are amply described by Loubere. At the age of seven 
or eight years, the children are commonly placed in the mo* 
nasteries of the Talapoins, where they are instructed in reading, 
writing, and accompts, in order to qualify them' for the mer- 
cantile profession, as well as in the various branches of lite- 
rature. 

. Persons^ manners^ customs^ ^r.]— The Siamese are of a 
smallish stature, but well made. Their distinguishing features 
are hollow cheeks, with high cheek bones, a narrow forehead 
and chin, the latter contracting almost to a point; eyes small 
and dull, that part which, among most other nations, is white, 
being often entirely yellow ; the mouth commonly large, and 
the lips thick and pale, with teeth blackened by art. Their 
complexion is a coarse brown mixed with red. The dress of 
the Siamese is extremely slight, that of the rich consisting only 
of a muslin shirt, with wide sleeves, loose drawers, and a high 
conic cap: a mantle is commonly added in winter. The wo- 
men are covered with a scarf instead of the shirti and wear a 
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petticoat of painted calica The Siamese have a muUitode of 
theatrical amusements, the subjects of which are commonly 
furnished by their mythology, or the traditionary stories of 
their ancient heroes. One of their dramas requires no less 
than three days for its representation. They have also pan* 
tomimes, with music and dancing. Besides these are races 
of oxen and of boats, combats of elephants, cock-fightingSt 
^tambling, wrestling, rope-dancing, religious processions, illu- 
minations, and grand exhibitions of fire-works. The Siamese 
are temperate in diet, their common nourishment being rice 
and fish. They also eat rats, liseards, and various kinds of in- 
jects; but butter and cheese are unknown ; and both beef and 
mutton are very scarce and bad. Their houses are small^ 
constructed of bamboos, and stand upon pillars in order to se- 
cure them against the inundations so common in this country. 
According to Loubere, even the palaces were of timber, never 
exceeding the height of one story, almost destitute of orna« 
ments,and scarcely surpassing the common habitations, except 
in occupying a more extensive space.* The fair sex are gene* 
rally married at an early age, being past parturition at forty. 
Polygamy is allowed, but one of the wives is supreme. The 
funerals of the rich Siamese are pompous. A solemn pro- 
cession takes place, accompanied by the Talapoins, singing 
Jiyinns; after which, the corpse being placed in a varnished 
coffin, is burned on a funeral pile, erected near some temple^ 
and the spectacle is often rendered more magnificent by the 
addition of theatrical exhibitions. The sepulchral monu- 
ments are of a pyramidal form, and those of the kings arQ 
large and lofty. The poor are buried with little ceremony. 

National character *'\ — The Siamese shew indications of an 
excellent genius, but their ingenuity is at least equalled by 
their indolence. The men are extremely addicted to gaming, 
and leave, in a great measure, to the women, the employments 
of industry.! 

• Loubere and Koempfer» however, do not perfectly agree in their re- 
presentations J but the former, in his longer residence, had seen more of 
the country. 

t The whole of this article of Siam is taken'fi'om Loubere and Kormp- 
ler, who viaited this country more than a century ago; but Oriental 
ideas and manners seldom change. , 
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X HIS new empire, which, previous to the late embassy, was 
almost unknown, has been developed to the world by Colonel 
Symes, in his interesting narrative.* According to bis de- 
scription, it extends from 9^ to 26*> north latitude, and from 
92* to 107** east longitude, or about 1,020 geographical miles 
in length from north to south, and about 860 geographical 
miles in breadth from cast to west.f Its breadth, however, is 
variable, and even becomes inconsiderable on the peninsula. 

Boundaries.'] — ^The limits of the Birman empire, especi;*ily 
on the south and the east, cannot be ascertained with precision* 
Towards the north, it is bounded by China, Thibet, and moun- 
tains which divide it from Asam, a country little known. On 
the west, a chain of mountains, and the little river Naaf, sepa- 
rate it from the British dominions in Bengal ; and in proceed- 
ing southward, the limit is continued along the sea coast. 

Face of the country,] — Except the swampy delta of the 
Irrawady, intersected by the various branches of that river, 
the face of the country is finely diversified with hills and dales, 

* or (he former kingdoms of Pegii and Ava, there are 80ine» but t^^ly 
few descriptions ; and all of them are imperfect and antiquated. Colo- 
nel Symes's account of the embassy to Ava, aifords the only autheotic and 
recent information relatinjif to this empire. 

t This breadth is calculated on the middle latitude of seventeen de- 
grees, and varies greatly from Coloniel Symes's statement It is not, 
indeed, clear, whether he speaks of the latitudinal and longitudinal limits 
inclusively, or excluaively, bat the difference here would make oaly about 
llSmikft. 
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ranges of mountains, extensive forests, and fertile plains, form- 
ing a rich and luxuriant landscape. 

MoufUairu.y^The highest mountains are most probably on 
the borders of Thibet. The. other ranges are delineated as 
running, in general, from north to south ; among which, those 
of Arracan seem to be the best known. 

Atver^.]— The chief river of the Birman empire, is the 
Irrawady, which rising, most probably, in Thibet, or China, 
passes by Ummerapoora, the new capital, and falls into the 
sea by several mouths.* Its breadth varies from one to two, 
three, and even four or five miles ; and it is interspersed with 
numerous islands.! This noble river intersects the Birman 
dominions, in a direction nearly from north to south. Like 
the Nile and the Ganges, inundating the plains, it dispenses fer* 
tility and abundance, while it afibrds a commodious and exten- 
sive inland navigation quite through the country to the borders 
of China.l The river of Pegu, which was supposed to come 
from China, is now said to rise only about forty miles beyond 
the city ; and the Chinese rivers, which were considered as its 
heads, are supposed to be those of the great river of Siam.$ 
But the rivers of India, extra Gangem, are a subject on which 
geographers could never yet agree. The ranges of moun* 
tains, the lakes, and other grand features of nature, also re* 
main unexplored ; and, in fine, the geography of these coun- 
tries, like that of the rest of exterior India, and, indeed, of 
most of the Oriental regions, is so defective, that, until more 
accurate knowledge can be obtained, any attempt at particu- 
lar delineation, would be an imposition on the reader. || 

* Pinkcrton supposes the Irrawady tobe ttie Keropoo of Thibet, vol. 2. 
p. 194. But M. Rennel seems posUive, that tt is the Nou Kiang of Chtna, 
Mem. p. 396, 79T. Dr. Buchanan derives at least the eastern branch of 
the Irrawady from the frootien of China. Ck)l Symes*s Embassy, vol. 
3. p. 414. 

t For the breadth of the Irrawady in differen: parts of its course, see 
Col. Symes's Embassy to Ava, voL 2. p. 153. 208, 209. 230. 256. 

J Col. Symes, vol. 2. p. 377. 

$ Dr. Buchanan, ap. Col. Symes's Embassy, vol. 2. p. 414, 415. 

II Dr Buchanan speaks with uncertainty on the subject of the Birman 
rivers, although his ideas are judiciously formed. Col. Symes, vol. 2. 
p. 413. 
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Mineralogy. '\-^The mineralogy of the Birman emigre i9 
rich, abundant, and various. According to Colonel Symes's 
account, gold is plentiful. It is foun4 in the sands of the rivers, 
and there are mines of ^old and silver near the frontiers of 
China. The rubies of Pegu are particularly celebrated, being 
next to the diamond in value, and almost as peculiar to that 
country as the latter to Hindostan. Sapphires, amethysu, 
garnets, and beautiful chrysolites, are numbered among the 
U*easures of the Birman mineralogy. Rubies and sapphires 
are found in the north-west parts of the empire ; but the 
richest mines are within about thirty miles to the north of 
UmmeraiK)ora, the new capital. Mines of gold, silver, ru« 
biea, and sapphires, are at present open on the mountaia 
of Wooboloo-taun, near the river Keen Duem, which be- 
ing supposed to rise on the borders of Asam, afterwards joins 
the Irrawady. Among the inferior, but more useful metals 
and minerals of this region, may be noted abundance of tin, 
iron, and lead.* There are also sulphur, arsenic, and antinio« 
ny, with abundance of amber, which is dug up in large quan- 
tities, near the banks of the Irrawady, and is extremely pure 
and pellucid. Jasper and loadstone, also, are plentiful ; and 
-within a few miles of the new metropolis, there are quarries 
of marble which equals the finest in Italy. 

SoiL^--'^^ The soil of the southern provinces of the Birman 
empire, is remarkably fertile, and produces as luxuriant crops 
of rice as arc to be found in the finest parts of Bengal. Far- 
ther northward, the country becomes irregular and mountain- 
ous; but the plains and valleys, particularly near the river, are 
exceedingly fmitful ; they yield good wheat, and the various 
kinds of grain which grow in Hindostan ; as likewise legumes, 
and most of the esculent vegetables. Sugar canes, tobacco of 
a superior quality, indigo, cotton, and the different tropical 
fruits in perfection, are all uidigenous products of this favour- 
ed land."t 

Climate,'] — The climate of a country extending through 17* 
of latitu<)e, must afford some variety, and a still greater differ- 

* For the mineralogy of the Birman empire, see Col Symet's Embas- 
•y, p. 275, 
t CoL Symes'8 Accoont of the Embafsy to Ava, vol. 2. p. 372^ &c. 
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«nce.mu8t be produced by topographical circumstances. The 
swampy levels towards the mouth of the Irrawady, which re- 
semble the lower parts of Beng&U must produce an atmos* 
pherc extremely different from that of the mountainous pro. 
Tinces bordering on Thibet. In general, however, the climate 
must be considered as similar to that of Hindostan ; but the 
Iwalthful and vigorous appearance of the people indicates a 
greater degree of salubrity.* 

Fegetable productiom ]— The chief vegetable productions, 
as well as the nature of the soil, are enumerated in the fore- 
going extract from Colonel Symes's excellent work. To these, 
however, might be added numerous drugs used in medicine 
or manufactures, besides a countless variety, and inexhaustible 
abundance of indigenous fruits ; most of which, indeed, are 
common to all the countries of Exterior India, as well as to 
those of Hindostan. The vine grows wild in many of the for- 
ests ; but from the excess of heat and moistui*e, as also from 
want of culture, its fruit is of an inferior nature. It would be 
tedious, and, indeed, from want of more accurate knowledge, 
impossible, to enumerate the various kind of trees, which rear 
their heads in proud magnificence. Among these, however^ 
must be noticed the teak, which, although rare in Hindostan» 
and not mentioned in any of our accounts of Siam, constitutes 
the principal glory of the Birman forests.! Its wood is at least 
equal, if not superior to the Britishjoak, as a material for ship- 
building ; for besides being as easy to work, it is said to be 
more durable. This valuable timber abounds in most of the 
forests of the Birman empire, both to the north of LJmmera- 
poora, and in the southern provinces. Colonel Symes ob- 
serves, that without the titnber trade to Pegu, the British ma- 
rine in India could exist only on a contracted scale. He esti- 
mates the shipping at Calcutta at 40,000 tons ; and observes, 
«B a proof of its importance, that during the scarcity of the 

* Col. Symes speaks in the strongest terms of tlie salubrity of the Bir- 
man dominions. Embassy to Ava, p. 371, &c. 

f On the banks of the Godavery, in the interior of the Deccan, there 
are extensive forests of teak. M. Kennel's Mem. The exportation, how« 
«ver, is difficult ; and both Calcutta and Madras are wholly supplied with 
4hb article from the Birman forests. Col Symes, vol. 3. p. VO. 
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year 1795) when Great Britain was menaced with the horrort 
of famine, 14,000 tons of ahipping, moatiy India-built, freight- 
ed with rice, brought a seasonable supply to the city of Lon- 
don, and greatly reduced the price of that article.* The in« 
digenous timber of Bengal is found to be unserviceable ; but 
«ome of the finest merchant ships ever seen in the Th^^mes, 
have been built at Calcutta of teak wood> from the forests of 
Pegu. 

Zoologi/.'] — The zoology, as well as the vegetation and cli- 
mate, in general, corresponds with that of Uindostan. The 
horses are small, but spirited. Elephants and tigers abound 
chiefly in Pegu. There are many buffaloes ; but the Birmains 
abstain from all animal food except game. Here are several 
species of volatiles, and a wild fowl, called the henza, has, 
like the eagle among the Romans, been adopted as the symbol 
of the empire. 

NcUiiral curiosUies and antiquUiei.'] — ^The chorography of 
the Birman dominions is not sufficiently explored to afford a 
list of natural curiosities. There arc, however, some ancient 
monuments which merit the attention of the traveller, parti* 
cularly the dilapidated temples of Ava, the ancient capital. But 
the most remarkable of all these remains of the arts, and ma^ 
nificence of former ages, is that extraoi*dinary edifice, the 
Shomadoo, which constituted the grand ornament of the an- 
cient city of Pegu ; and according to tradition, was erected 
about 500 years before the Christian 8era«t This singular 
structure stands on a double terrace ; one side of the lower 
being 1,391, and of the upper, 63i feet, 'the building is of 
brick, octagonal at the base, and spiral at the top, without any 
cavity or aperture. The summit is crowned with an umbrella of 
open iron work gilt, 56 feet in circumference ; and the height of 
the whole is 361 feet, or 331 feet above the inner terrace. J This 
massy pile appears to be one of the most superb monuments 
of the East. " From the upper projection that surrounds the 
shomadoo, the prospect of the circumjacent country is exten- 

• Col. Symes's Embassy, p 266, &c. 

t It must, however, be observed, that Oriental traditions and chrono- 
logy merit little regard. 
i Col. Symes's Embassy, vol. 2. p. 62, kc. 
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ai?e and pictuwBqiie ; but it is a prospect of nature in her 
rudest state : there are few inhaltttants, and scarcely any culti- 
vation. The hills of Martaban rise to the eastward, and the 
Sitang river, winding along the plains, gives an uninterrupted 
view of its waters. To the north-west, at the distance of about 
forty miles, are the Galadzet hills, in which the river of Pegu 
take* its rise ; hills, remarkable only for the noxious effects of 
their atmosphere. In every other direction, the eye looks 
over a boundless plain, chequered by a wild intermixture of 
wood and water."* The desolating wars between the Birmans 
and the Peguese, before the latter were finally subjugated, 
have reduced these once populous districts to an uncultivated 
waste. 



CHIEF CITIES. 

Ummerapoora,'] — ^Ummerapoora, the new capital of the Bir- 
man empire, with its spires, turrets, and lofty piasath, or obe- 
lisk, indicative of the imperial residence, seems to rise, like 
Venice, out of the waters, being situated between the large 
river, Irrawady, with its numerous islands on the north-west, 
and the lake of Tounssemaun on the south-eastf The streets 
arc, for the most part, wide, crossing one another at right an- 
gles ; the houses are low, built of wood, aiM covered with tiles t 
It appears to be of a very considerable extent, although we 
have no precise indication of ks circuit, or of the number of 
its inhabitants. The fort is an exact quadrangle, containing 
public granaries and store-rooms^ with a gilded temple at each 
corner of 100 feet in height, but far inferior to some others in 
the vicinity of the city. In the centre of the fort is the royal 
palace, having in front a wide court, beyond which is the lo- 
too, or hall of audience, supported by seventy-seven pillars, 
disposed in eleven rows. It appears somewhat extraordinary, 
that the imperial palace, as well as the whole city, is con- 
structed of wood, when^ as already observed, the quarries in 

• CoL Symes's Embaasy, vol. 2. p. 74. 

t Ibid. voL 1. p. 235, and vol. 2. p. 273, &c. 

* Ibid. vol. 3. p. 33. 

VOL. IV. 47 
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the vicinity furniah such excellent marble. The environs of 
Ummerapoora are picturesque and beautiful.* On the oppo- 
site side of the lake, is a village ornamented with lofty groves 
of mango, palmyra, and cocoa trees. The number and sin- 
gular forms of the boats that are moored in the lake, and the 
surrounding amphitheatre of lofty hills, conspire to render the 
scene icrand and interesting*! 

^7cr.]~-Ava, the ancient capital, has simk into ruin since 
the recent foundation of Ummerapoora, virhich is only four 
miles distant. The best idea of its present state will be col- 
lected from the words of Colonel Symes. ^' The walls are 
now mouldering into decay, ivy clings to the sides, and bushes 
suffered to grow at the bottom, undermine the foundation^ 
and have already caused large chasms in the different faces of 
the fort. The materials of the houses cohsisting chiefly of 
wood, had, on the first order for removing, been transported 
to the new city of Ummerapoora; but the ground, except 
where it is covered with bushes or rank grass, still retains 
traces of former buildings and streets. The lines of the royal 
palace, of the lotoo, or grand council hall, the apartments of 
the women, and the spot on which the piasath, or imperial 
spire had stood, were pointed out to us by our guide. Chumps 
of bamboos, a few plantain trees, and tall thorns, occupy the 
greater part of the a^a of this lately flourishing capital. We 
observed two dwelling houses of brick and mortar, the roofs 
of which had fallen in : these, our guides said, had belonged 
to Colars, or foreigners; on entering one we found it inhabit* 
ed only by bats, which flew in our faces, whilst our sense of 
smelling was offended by their filth, and by the noisome mil- 
dew that hung upon the walls. Numerous temples, on whi(Ji 
the Birmans never lay sacrilegious hands, were dilapidating 
by time. It is impossible to draw a more striking picture of 
desolation and ruin/'| 

• Ummerapoora 18 about fourmilea north-east from Ara. Col.Symcs's 
Embassy, vol 1. p. ^S. Durk and rugged mouittains rise about eight 
miles to the south-west Ibid. 290. 

t CoL Syme$*s Embassy, vol. 1. p. 235, vol. 2. p. 2r% &c vol. 3. p. 3o. 

♦ Ibid, vol. 2. p. 270. 



Ptf^w.]— PeffU, formerly the capital of a kingdom of the 
•same name, is also in ruins, having been rasedi in 1757, by 
Alompra, the founder of the present Btrman dynasty. The 
sacred edifices were spared ; but of these, the massy pile of 
the shomadoo, which constitutes the ornament of the present 
as it did of the former city, has alone been kept in repair. 
The old city of Pegu appears to have been a quadrangle, each 
side measuring about a mile and a half. The wall has been 
about thirty feet high, and its breadth, at the base, about forty ^ 
but constructed only of brick, and cemented with clay.* 

Prome*'] — Prome is a considerable city, and probably next 
to the capital in extent and population. Rangoon, the chief 
port of the Birman empire, is of recent foundation, but sup- 
posed to contain 30,000 inhabitants. This town serves as an 
asylum for insolvent debtors from the different settlements of 
India, and is crowded with foreigners of desperate fortunes. 
Here are to be found fugitives from all the countries of the 
east, and of all complexions. Hindoos, Mongu Is, Persians, 
Persees, Armenians, Portuguezc, French, and English, all 
mingle here, and are engaged in different branches of com- 
merce. The members of this discordant multitude enjoy the 
protection of the government, and unlimited freedom in mat- 
ters of religion. The Catholics, Mahomedans, Sec. perform 
the rites, and publicly celebrate the fe^ivals of tlieir religion 
without any molestation from the Birmans, who have no incli- 
nation to make proselytes ; 'and in establishing universal li- 
berty of conscience, these tolerant pagantt furnish an excellent 
lesson to many nations that profess Christianity. Rangoon is 
eituated on a branch of the great river, Irrawady ; and scarce- 
ly any port in the world possesses greater advantages for ship- 
building. Teak, the mo^t durable wood that is known, and 
the best adapted for the construction of ships, is produced in 
the forests of the Birman empire in inexhaustible abundance. 
The river is commodioua: the shipwrights are excellent work* 
men ; the labourers are' robust and vigorous ; aod the whole 

• Sywies, vol. 2. p. 51, 52, 53. Pegu is now re-biiilding by orders of 
the monarch. Ibid. v<d. 2. p. 58. Mr. Wood found the latitude of Pe- 
gu to be seventeen degrees forty minutes nortfi, and longitude ninety- 
six degrees eleven minutes fiAeen seconds east. 
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assenibltge of local circumstances appears calculated to ren* 
der Rangoon the most flourishing sea-port of the eastern 
world.* Many other cities of considerable note might be men- 
tioned ; and the baiiks of the Irrawady are decorated with nu. 
merouft towns and villages. 

Edifices,] — Besides the Shamadoo, already described, there 
are several other edifices, as templesi palaces, &c. of singularly 
fantastic architecture and rich decorution.t 

History,] — ^The Birnian dominions were partially known to 
classical geography. The southern part appears to have been 
the Golden Chersonesus of the Greeks, described by Ptolemy, 
and the utmost boundary of ancient knowledge towards the 
east4 The Europeans had no precise ideas of the country, 
or of the people, before the Portuguese discoveries opened a 
way to the Oriental regions ; but since that period, the Bir- 
mahs, or Birmans, have been known as a warlike people, and 
A va as the capital of their kingdom j and their recent history 
displays the origin of a new and great Asiatic power, prepon* 
derant in Exterior India. The Birmans appear to have been 
formerly subject to the king of Pegu, but having revoUedt 
they made themselves, masters of Ava, and at last reduced 
Pegu to become tributary. The Portugueze, who had formed 
settlements in those countries, engrossed their trade and influ- 
enced their politics, until they were expelled by the Dutch, 
who obtained establishments in various parts of the Birman 
territory : the English also had factories at Sirian and Ava. 
This state of things continued till 1740, when a civil war arosct 
during which the British factory.at Sirian was destroyed. The 
Peguese, having procured sopie European aids, gained, in 
1750 and 1751, some important victories over the Birmans; 
and in 1752, Ava was besieged and captured. The Birman 

• Col. S3rme8*8 description of Rangoon. Emba-ssy, vol. 2. ch. 7. 

t See Col. Symes's description of religious edifices in the vicinity of 
Ummerapoonu He admires, iq particular^ ihe immense profusion of gild- 
ing. Embassy, vol. 3. p. 107, &c. 

4 Gosselin's Geographie des Grecs, p. 139. This judicioiu writer 
founds his arguments on the correspondence of Ptolemy's three rivers 
with the three principal mouths of the Irrawady, «nd other characteristie 
fectuif* 
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king was reduced to captivity ; but two of his sons escaped to 
Siaro* The king of Pegu, having completed the conquest of 
Ava, returned to his own country, leaving one of his brothers 
to govern the late capital of the Birman kingdom. All wore 
the aspect of tranquil submission, when there suddenly ap- 
peared one of those extraordinary characters, who urc destined 
by Providence to effect revolutions, and change the fate of em- 
pires. Alompra, a Birroan of low extraction, being chief of 
a small village, was continued in that ofHce by the conquerors. 
This roan, with about 100 devoted followers, determined to 
liberate their country, took the field, defeated several bands of 
Peguese, and in 1753, made himself master of Ava,' At last, 
Binga Delii, king of Pegu, advanced in person against the 
Birman patriot. The war was carried on, pot only by land, 
but by fleets of boats on the great river Irrawady. These war- 
boals, which are formed out of the solid trunk of the teak-tree, 
are from 80 to 100 feet in length, but seldom exceed eight 
feet in breadth. They carry frorar fifty to sixty rowers, each 
provided with a sword and lance, with about thirty soldiers 
armed with muskets, and a piece of cannon mounted on the 
prow. The attack is impetuous, and is chiefly conducted by 
grappling, so that their naval engagements revive the image 
of those of classical antiquity. The fleet of Pegu being in one 
of those close combats totally defeated by that of the Biumansi 
Alompm founded the town of Rangoon, which signifies, ^^ vic- 
tory achieved." Proceeding in his conquests, he took Sirian 
in 1756 ; and in the month of January in Ae following year, he 
invested the capital city of Pegu, which, after a siege of about 
three months, was taken and rased to the ground, the sacred 
edifices alone bein*g spared. Alompra soon after subdued the 
whole kingdom, to the borders of Siam. Bein)); resolved, in 
the next place, to chastise the Siamese, who had supported his 
enemies, he despatched a fleet against the seaport of Merghi^ 
which was take^a without difficulty, and the conquest was fol- 
lowed by thatof Tanaserim. The victor then advanced against 
the capital of Siam; but two days after the siege had com- 
menced, this warlike founder of the present empire of the 
Birmans died in the fiftieth year of his age, A. D, 1760, re- 
gretted by his people, who venerated him as their delivcren 
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This great and yictorious monarch was succeeded by bis soixi 
Namdogee, who reigned only four years, leaving an infant 
son, whose uncle, Shembuen, second son of the great Alom- 
pra, assumed the regency, and afterwards seized the throne. 
The usurpep in order to divert the national attention, declared 
war against Siam ; and in 1 766, two Birman armies having 
entered that kingdom, defeated the Siamese troops, took tli6 
capital, and reduced the whole country to subjection.* These 
rapid conquests having excited the jealousy of the court of 
Pekin, a Chinese army was ordered to advance against the 
Birmans, in order to prevent their further aggrandizenient 
The expedition, however, proved unsuccessful. The Chinese 
were totally defeated, and the greatest part of their troops that 
escaped the sword of the Birmans, were made prisoners. Po- 
licy spared the captives, who were encouraged to marry Bir- 
man wives, and to settle in the country. In 1771, Siam 
recovered its independency. The subsequent contests between 
the Birmans and that kingdom, are concisely related in the 
sketch of Siamese history. Shembuen died at Ava In 1776, 
and was succeeded by his son, Changuza. This prince hav- 
ing, by his tyrannical conduct, alienated the affections of his 
subjects, was, in 1782, slain by conspirators; and Shembuen 
Mlnderagee, the present monarch, brother of the deceased 
Shembuen, and consequently a third son of the great Alompra, 
ascended the throne of the Birman empire. This monarch re- 
moved the seat of government from Ava, and founded the new 
capital Ummempoolfti, which, although of so recent a date, has 
already become one of the most flourishing cities of Exterior 
Itulia. In 1783, Mindcragee added Arracan to his dominions z 
the conquest was speedily effected, and the booty highly valued, 
being an image of burnished brass, the sacred representation of 
Gandma, the Boodh of the Hindoos.! After a renewal of the 
war with Siam, .which was condacted with various success, the 
treaty of 1793 flxed the boundaries of the Siamese and the 
Birman dominions. The histoiyof the Birman court exhibits 

• See Historical Sketch of Siam. 

t Col. Symcs's Embassy, vol. 1. p. 253. This image is about ten feet 
bigh, and is placed in a magnificent teipple, which was not finished when 
Col. Symes was at Ummerapoora. Embassy, vol. 3. p. 117. 
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the same picture as most of the Asiatic dynasties ; the elder 
branch of the family was immediately set aside, two sons of the 
great Alompra having successively dethroned their nephews : 
every reign has been an usurpation, although the diadem has 
not been removed from the race of ibe warlike and victorious 
founder.* 

jRe/i^fVii.]— The Birmans profess the Hindoo religion of 
the sect of Boodh, which appears to be of greater antiquity, 
and more widely diffused than that of Brama. Of course they 
believe in the metempsychosis, supposing that the souls, 
which, after various transmigrations, .are found radically vi- 
cious, will be condemned to lasting punishment, while the good 
will enjoy eternal happiness. They esteem mercy the chief 
attribute of the Divinity ; and the doctrines of Boodh severely 
censure the sacrifice of cattle, or even the depriving of any 
being oflife.f 

Governmeni.^ — The government, like all those of Asia, is 
despotic. There are no hereditary dignities. The tfaloc, or 
chain, is the badge of nobility ; and the number of strings, or 
divisions, three, six, nine, or twelve, denote the gradations of 
rank : the monarch alone wears twenty-four, l^he royal esta* 
blishmentis arranged with punctilious attention ; and the busi- 
ness of government is conducted with great regularity and pre- 
cision.l In splendor and magnificence, the court of Ummera- 
poora appears to be the next to that of Pekin, and eonsidera- 
bly superior to that of Jeddo.§ 

Laws.y^The Birman system of jurispiM^ence is represent- 
ed by Colonel Symes as replete with good sense, and excel- 
ling every other Hindoo code. Trial by ordeal, however, must 
be considered as one of its absurdities. Many of the Birman 

* This abstract of Birman history it collected from Cbl. Symes's Em- 
bassy to Ava, vol. 1. 

t Monasteries are numerous, and the Birman priests live in a state of 
celibacy ; but female oonvents arc suppressed, being considered as inju- 
rious to population. Col. Symes% Embassy, vol. 2. p. 116 and 122. 

t The splendor of the court of Ummerapoora appears to surpass that 
of Japan, and to rank next to that of Pekin. Compare Symes with 
Thunberg. 

§ Compare Col. Syme^'s account of the embassy to Ava, with that 
which Thunberg has given of the reception of the Dutcli at the court of 
the emperor of Japan. • 
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laws are too severe> especially that which punishes insolvency 
with slavery^ and, by including relatives sometimes in the 
bond, causes an innocent wife or daughter to be dragged from 
a peaceful home, and sold for the purposes of prostitution.* 
The law which punishes the desertion or cowardice of a sol- 
dier,' by the execution of his wife, children, and parents, what- 
ever may be its tendency to promote fidelity and courage, is 
almost without a parallel for cruelty .f 

Army and navtfJ] — The standing army is inconsiderable ; 
but as eveiy man is liable to military service, it is impossible 
to compute the force that may be raised.^ In time of war, the 
viceroys levy one I'ccruit from a certain number of houses, 
which otherwise pay a fine, equivalent to about forty pounds 
sterling. The family of the soldier are considered as hostages, 
and in case of his cowardice %t desertion, suffer death. The 
infantry are not regularly clothed, but are armed with mus- 
kets and sabres ; the cavalry have spears of seven or eight feet 
in length. The imperial majgazines are said to contain about 
20,000 bad firelocks. 

Navy.^ — The war-boats already described in the historical 
ai^ticie, amount to about 500 in number, and form the chief 
branch of the arme^ force of the empire. 

Revenue, '\ — The revenue arises from the tenth of all pro- 
duce and fioreign imports. There are not sufficient data for 
calculating its amount ; but from various circumstances, the 
imperial treasury is supposed to be immensely rich. • 

6o?«m<?rce.]— A considerable trade is carried on between 
Ummerapoora and China.§ The exports consist of cotton, 
ivory, amber, precious stones, and other articles ; and the re- 
turns are made in raw and wrought silks, vcli^cts, leaf-gold, 
paper, and some articles of hardware. European broadcloths 
and cutlei7, coarse Bengal muslins, China-ware and glass, 
are also imported by foreigners. The inland trade is very 

♦ Col. Symes, vol. 2. p. 128. , f Ibid. vol. 2. p. 360. 

I Grants of land, offices, Sec. include the obligation of military service, 
and consequently the Birman empire exhibits a picture somewhat resem- 
bling that of Europe under the feudal system. Col. Symes's Embassy la^ 
Ava. vol. 2. p. ZS5, 356. 

$ Col. Symei^s Embassy, vol. 3. p. 273. 
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eoDftidenble : several thousands of boats being employed in 
carrying rice from the lower provinces for the supply of 
Ummerapoora, and the northern parts of the empire. The 
Birmans, like the Thibettians, have no coin: silver bullion 
and lead are the common currency. The trade of this country 
is of incalculable importance td British India. English nianu- 
factures are exported to Rangoon^ and the returns are made in 
teak-timber, so indispensable at Calcutta. 

Manufactures.^ — ^Tiie chief manufactures are of the orna- 
mental kind ; and the Birmans pai-ticularly excel in gilding;. 
At Chagain, is a manufacture of marble divinities. The ma- 
terial is remarkably line, being almost transparent 

P /m/0/tofi. J— - rhe population of the Birman empire is esti- 
mated by Col. Symes at 17,000,000| a number which, he thinks, 
is not widely erroneous, but rather falling short «of, than ex- 
ceeding the truth. He acknowledges it, however, to be mere 
conjecture, founded on the information which he received of 
the number of towns and villages, representing them as 
amounting to 8000, and his own' supposition of the population 
that each might contain.* 

Political importance and relations. '\'^TTom ^He enterprbing 
ambition of the government, .and the daring courage of the 
people, it is not improbable that the Birman empire may, at 
no very distant period, extenditself over the whole of Exterior 
India, unless the high ranges of mountains should prove a se- 
curity to the united kingdom of Tonquin and Cochin China. 
Siam, Laos, and Cambodia, are particularly threatened, and the 
Birmans may perhaps become not only formidable to China, 
but troublesome neighbours to Bengal. The superiority of 
European arms and tactics, however, must prevent any serious 
apprehension for the British possessions from any Oriental 
power, t 

Language. "y^Tha Birman language, like the others o^ Ex- 
terior India, has been little investigated. Its alphabet repre- 

* Ck>I« Symet's Embassy, vol. 2. p. 353. 

t CoL Symes justly regards the Birman empire as the second Oriental 
power, and inferior only to China. From its contiguity to- the British do- 
minions in India, it becomes of very great importance in the political lys- 
.tern of that quarter of the glob0. Embassy to Ava» vol. 3. p* 280. 
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sentft thirty-tfirce simpTe sounds, arid it is wrhten from left ISfr 
rtght like those of Europe. 

literature.] — ^The Birman literalufe presents a specteclCr 
Which an 'European would not expect to meet with beyond the 
Ganges. Col. Symes was astonished at the number of book» 
in the imperial library, which were deposited in about 100 
large chests. An adequate idea of this repository of Oriental 
learning, will be best formed from the description given by 
that' intelligent traveller. « The books,** says he, "were re- 
gularly classed ; and the contents of each chest were written 
in gold letters on the lid. The librarian opened two, and 
shewed me some very beautiful writing on their leaves of 
Ivory, the margins of which were ornamented with flowers of 
gold, neatly executed. I saw also some books written in the 
ancient Palli, the religious <ext.* Eveiy thing seemed to 
be arranged with perfect regularity, and I was informed, that 
there webe books upon divers subjects, more on. divinity than 
on any other ; but history, music, medicine, painting, and ro- 
mance, had their separate treatises. The volumes were dis- 
posed under distinct heads, regularly numbered ; and if all 
the other chests were as well filled as those that were submit- 
ted to our inspection, it is not improbable that his Birman 
majesty may possess a more numerous libraiy than any poten- 
tate, from the banks of the Danube to the borders of China^f 
What a vast collection of Oriental literature unknown to Euro- 
pean investigation I What a mass of curious information rela- 
tive to the ancient history, the mythology, and the science of 
the Orientals, may be concealed m this repository ! Almost 
every Kioum, or monastery, possesses a library. The Birman 
'priests, ho>i'ever, are reckoned inferior to the Bramins of Hin- 
dostan in learning. * The emperor greatly favours the latter, 
01) account of their superior knowledge; and most of the 
grandees entertain some of them constantly in their houses.} 
It is not improbable that their pretended skill in astrology, a 
science to which the Birmans, like the other Asiatics, are ex- 
tremely addicted, procures for the Bramins this pre-eminence. 

* The Palll seems to be nearly alHed to the Sanscrit Asiatic Re- 
searches, vol. 1. 
t Symes, vol 3. p. 96. % IMd. vol 1. p. 234, and vol. 2. p. 140. 
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Manners and customs.^ — The manners and customs of the 
Birraans, modelled by a similar religion and government, bear 
a considerable resemblance to those of the other Orientals, 
with shades of difference arising from more minute and pe- 
culiar circumstances. Polygamy is prohibited by the Birmaa 
Jaws ; but concubinage is allowed to an unlimited extent.* 
The passion of jealousy, so general in the East, seems hereto 
be almost unknown. The females are not immured in harams, 
nor surrounded with guards, but enjoy the same freedom as 
in European countries. But in other respects they have great 
cause to compluin of their treatment. The law stamps a de- 
grading distinction between the sexes: the evidence of a 
woman is not considered as of equal weight with that of a man ; 
-nor is a female even suffered to enter a court of justice, but 
is obliged to deliver her testimony on the outside. The custom 
«f letting their women to strangers, haS kmg been practised i 
it is not esteemed shameful, nor Is the woman thought dis- 
honoured. It is said that these temporary wives are seldom 
unfaithful to* their foreign masters ; and they are often found 
useful in transacting their business. But neither the women, 
nor the female children which they may bear, can be taken out 
of the country. On this subject, the law is extremely rigorous, 
and the officers of the custom-house exceedingly vigilant. 
The emigration of the male sex is permitted; but that of fe- 
tnales is strictly prohibited, being considered as tending to 
weaken the state by diminishing the sources of population. 

National cAorffder.]— The Birmans, although living under 
the same parallels as the people of Bengal, and separated from 
them only by an inconsiderable barrier, display a total opposi- 
uon of character. They are bold and enterprising, lively, in- 
quisitive, active, irascible, and impatient.' In war, they display 
the ferocity of savages : in peace, they shew considemble 
gentleness and civilization. Their edifices and barges, con- 
structed in a singular style of Oriental elegance, attest the 
excellence of their genius, which seems to want nothing but 
culture* 

^ Col. $yine#, v<d. 2. Pi 348. 
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jL he Asiatic islands present a perplexed field for investiga* 
tiQn* Various arrangements have been formed by geogra^ 
phers in order to class them in distinct and appropriate 
groups ; and different names have been given to these classic 
fications. In this compendious exhibition of the world, I shall 
not presume to trespass on the time, the patience, and the 
' pockets of my readers, by useless and tedious discussions con« 
cerning the propriety of arrangements and general names, but 
shall endeavour to describe geographical objects*as nearly as 
possible in the order in which nature presents them to view. 
Those nearest to China and India, I shall, therefore, designate 
by the well-known appellauon of Oriental islands, and arrange 
them in six grand divisions : 1st. the islands or empire of Ja- 
pan ; 3d, the Phillippines ; 3d, the large isle of Borneo ; 4th, 
the Celebes ; 5th, the Moluccas, or Spice Islands ; 6th, the 
isles of Sunda, or the Sumatran chain, extending as an im- 
mense barrier in front of those widely scattered regions. This 
plan of division appears the most conformable to their geo 
graphical posiUon, and no arrangement can be at once adapted 
to their situation, relative extent, and political or moral im- 
portance. In the last point of view, Java would rank the next 
to Japan. The island of Ceylon, remote from all these, and 
closely connected with India, cannot be brought under any of 
these divisions, but must constitute a separate article. The 
immense regions stretching far to the south of Asia, and the 
numerous islands widely scattered in the vast Pacific Ocean, 
shall here be arranged under the rational divisions and scien* 
tific appellations of Australasia and Polynesia, unexceptiona. 
ble and approximate terms, the former, expressive of a sou* 
therly situation, the latter, of an aggregate number of islatids' 



These names were invented half a century ajco by a writer 
equally distinguished for the extent of his erudition, the clear- 
ness of his comprehension, the accuracy of his judgment, and . 
the elegance and precision of his taste.* Their evident pro- 
priety has caused them to be adopted by several eminent gc- 
(^raphers ; and if Australasia and Polynesia be not admitted 
as grand divisions, all those extensively dispersed islands must 
be classed under the head of the Asiatic isles, or the more 
▼ague appellation of new discoveries.! Geographical systems 
and names, however, produce no change in the objects ; and 
notwithstanding the divisions* here adopted, the reader vrill 
find no difficulty in classing the descriptions according to his 
own ideas of connection and consistency, as no scientific ar- 
rangement of those parts of the world is yet established by 
general acceptation. 

JAPAN. 

The group of islands which forms the efhpire of Japan, 
surpasses all the other Oriental isles in political and moral im- 
portance. Except China, none of the existing monarchies of 
Asia can claim a superior rank ; and perhaps none of the coun- 
tries of that extensive and celebrated continent is more calcu- 
lated to excite curiosity, from the singularity of its govern- 
ment, its numerous population, its progress in the arts of civi- 
lized life, and the peculiar manners of its people. 

The empire of Japan extends from the 30th to the 4 1st de- 
gree of north lautude, and from the 131st to the U2d degree 
of east longitude, and consists of three principal islands, with 
a number of others of inconsiderable extent. Nipon is by far 
the most important, extending in length from south-west to 
north-east, about 750 English miles, but so narrow, that its 
medial breadth cannot be estimated at more than eighty miles, 
although it may perhaps be about 150 in two projecting parts. 

•Le President Da Brosse. Hist de la Navigation des Tcirea Aus- 
trales, torn. 1. 
t In Guthrie's grammar they are designated by the name of new dis- 

eqverie». 
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The other chief islands are Kiusm and Si1u>kf. The Itum/h 

of the former is about 140, and its breadth about ninety miles 
in the broadest part. Sikokf is about ninety miles in length, 
by forty-five in breadth. To the north of Nipon is Jeflfo, ano- 
ther large island, which has received some Japanese colonies* 
and is subject to Japan. But the native inhabitii|itB are a sa- 
vage people ; and it may be regarded as a foreign conquest, 
rather than a part of this civilized empire. 

Face of the cou»<r^.]-»In Japan, the face of the countcy is 
extremely picturesque. Although there are plains of consi- 
derable extent, it may in general be said to consist of moun- 
tsdttSi eminences, and valleys. It is also agreeably diversified 
with niunerous rivers and rivulets, and with various and sAfkr 
gular tribes of vegetation. The coasts have an appearance 
scarcely less romantic than the country, being almost every 
where rocky and precipitous, and surrounded by a turbulent 
sea. The ranges of mountains are numerous, and some of 
them of considerable elevation, being covered with snow al* 
most throughout the year.* Many of the mount^ns are cul- 
tivated in terraces, and others -are covered with forests : most 
of them abound with evergreen trees and crystaline sprites, 
and there arc several volcanoes. In the surrounding seas are 
also several volcanic islands.! 

Rivers.y^Thc Japanese rivers have not been accurately de- 
lineated. The Oringawa is represented as one of the largest 
and most dangerous in the country. The Fusigawa and the 
Sackgawa, are also large and rapid rivers. The Jedogawa 
passes by Osaka, where it is crossed by several bridges of cedar 
of 100 or 130 yards in length. Several others are enumerated 
by Koempfef ; but our geography of this celebrated empire 
b far from being complete. Japan does not present any in- 
stances of inland navigation; the mountainous nature of the 
coun.try prevents the cutting .of canals ; and the proximity of 
• the sea on all sides renders them unnecessary. 

* The mountain of Fusi, which ig. seen from the road between Miaee 
and Jeddo, was covered with snow on the 29th of May. Thunbers** 
Trav. voL3. p.212. 

t Koempfcr, vol. 1. p. 166. 
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Minertd0gyjy-'The mineralogy of Japan^ comprises gold, 
silver, copper, iron, and tin ; but brass is rare, the calamine 
being imported from Tonqiiin. Among the fossils are beauti- 
Idl flesh-coloured steatite, porcelain-clay, pumice, asbestos, and 
white marble. In gold, Japan is one of the most opulent coun- 
tries in the world. The richest nliae and the finest gold is 
-Mid to be q^ear Sado, in the large island of Nipon. But in 
order that this metal may not lose its value, the digging of more 
than a certain quantity is prohibited. Silver appears to have 
been formerly found in greater quantities than at present, as 
it was once a very considerable article of exportation ; but at 
present great sums in ducatoons are imported from the settle- 
ments of the Dutch East-India Company. Copper is common 
in every part of the empire ; and is in general richly inter- 
mingled ^iih gold. This metal constitutes the chief wealth of 
several of the provinces, and is |xported in great quantities 
by the Dutch and Chinese merchants. Iron is much scarcer ; 
but it is found in liwo or three of the provinces. No mine of 
any metal whatever can be opened without the imperial per- 
mission, and when that is obtained, two-thirds of the produce 
belong to the emperor, and one.third to the proprietor.*— 
Under such a regulation, when the expenses of working ar^ 
considered, mining cannot be a very profiuble speculation to 
the subject. 

Mineral tpirftfr*.]— There are in Japan several mineral 
waters, which the inhabitants use for the cure of divers dis- 
orders. Those ofOmsenand Ohammaseem to be among the 
most celebrated .t 

Sot/.]-— The soil is in general rocky and barren : the country 
owes its fertility to the industry of its inhabitants, and the fre- 
quent rains that moisten its surface. 

Ciimate.'] — The climate of Japan is far from being agreea* 
ble ; the heat in summer is extremely violent ; and, were it not 
mitigated by the cooling influence of the sea-breezes, would 
be almost insupportable. Thunberg, however, does not ap. 
pear to have ever experienced the heats of Persia, Arabia, 
and the interior of Africa. Those regions are not cooled by 

• Thunberg, vol 4. t Ibid, vol. 3. p. 102. 
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any breezes from the sea ; and from every circumstance of 
situation, it must be presumed that they are subject to heats 
lar more intense than those of Japan. From our author's 
thermometrical observations, it appears that at Nangasaki, the 
greatest degree of heat in August was 98<^, and in January, 
the severest cold was S^*". *The north and north-east winds, 
however, in winter, .are extremely sharp; 90^ during the 
whole year the weather is very changeable. The falls of rain 
are heavy and frequent, especially in the rainy season, which 
commences about Midsummer.* Tempests, earthquakes, and 
hurricanes, are also common in Japanf. 

Vegctabie produclions,'}~--On account of the vast population 
of the country, and the ccmsequent necessity of paying the 
utmost attention to the introduction and culture of every arti- 
cle that can contribute to the. sustenance of man, the vegeta- 
ble productions are varioiis ; and notwithstanding the infer-* 
tility of the soil, the industry of the Japanese renders them 
abundant. Wheat, rye, barley, and buck.wheati are culdvated 
in many parts : but rice is the chief grain. Various kinds of 
garden*vegetables also abound, among which may be reckon- 
ed, beans, peas, turnips, cabbages, and a particular kind of 
* potatoe, different from' those of Europe. Among thev* fruits 
may be reckoned different kinds of oranges ; and they have 
two sorts of mulberry-trees, one of which is valuable, as the 
favourite food of the silk-worm ; and the other, for its finci 
white, and fibrous inner bark, which is manufactured into pa- 
per4 Tea grows in every part of the country. In general,' 
there is a great similarity between the productions of Japan, 
and those of Chinti, a circumstance probably owing to the mu- 
tual interchange of useful vegetables. Indeed, in the high 
state of agriculture in those two countrie^, it is difficult to 

• Thunberg's Trav. ▼ol. 3. p. 234. See Thunbcrg's thermometrical 
observations, vol. 3. p. 237, 8tc. 

f From Thunberg's observations, the climate of Japan appears very 
disagreeable and severe ; and were it not for the extreme heat which 
sometimes prevaik, would resemble that of the HighUnds of Scotland. 

t rhunberg observes, that tea grows spontaneously in every part of 
the country, and is drank at all times of the day. It is ground to pow* 
der, md made like cofiee. Trav. vol. 4. p. 41, &c. 
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know what productions are indigenous, especiaiiy as cotton, 
indigo, and various other articles, which are probably natives 
of the more southern parts of Asia, are here cultivated with 
great success. In the agricultural system of China and Japan, 
the same similarity is observable i| in the nature of their pro- 
ductions, lo' Japan, as well as m China, agriGaltui*e is held 
in the highest ffdmation ; and, eactept iu^the roost barren and 
unimprovable spots, the land is universally cultivated.* If wc 
compare Thunberg's account of Japan with the relations of 
the Briti^ embassy to China, it will appear, that the terrace 
agriculture is more generally and more assiduously practised 
in the former, than in the latter country ,t The mountainous 
surface of Japan may indeed render it more frequently neces* 
sary ; and it must at the same time be considered, that the 
British embassy traversed only the mostievel parts of China. 
The Japanese equal the Chiney in their attention to the col- 
lection and management of manures, in the nicety of their 
weeding, and in all the minute operations of agricultural in- 
dustry. The tillage system is more general pven than in 
China. In Japan, the practice of universal cultivation prevails 
almost to the total exclusion of pasturage and cattle, a plan of 
agricultural economy extremely different from the system of 
European husbandry, which supposes a certain proportion of 
pasture-ground necessary for the production of manure for 
the arable part of the farm. The want of cattle, as already ob- 
served, accounts for the extraordinary attention paid to the 
collection of manure both in China and Japan. To these re- 
marks on the vegetable system of this singular empire, it may 
not be amiss to add, that timber is far from being plentiful, as 
so high a state of cultivation admits of~ few forests, except 
those which decorate some of the mountains. In those high 
central parts, the most remarkable tree is the rhus vernix, or 
varnish tre€,*%)m the bark of which exudes a resinous gum, 
supposed to be tH^toiis of the exquisitely beautiful and in- 



• See Tlmnbcrg's accoilnrof the Japanese agriculture, whicli seems 
to etcel that of China. Trav. vol. 4. p. 80, Sec. 

t Compare S'hunberg, vol. 4. p. 80. with Barrow, p. 568. The moun- 
tains of Japan are for tlje most part cultivated in terraces to the sum its. 
Thunberg, ubi supra. 

VOL. IV. 49 
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imitable varnish, so greatly admired in every country of En^ 
rope. 

^oo/ogy,]— The zoology of Japan is a barren subject. The 
agricultural system of that country, ad already observed, almost 
excludes the breeding of wtle ; and a country so thickly peo- 
pled, a» well as so highly titivated, leaves little room for the 
propagation of wild animalf. The quadrupeds ye consequently 
few in number. Neither sheep nor goats arc found in the em- 
pire ;♦ but the abundance of «ilk and cotton compensates the 
want of wool. No swine are seen, except a few in the neigh- 
bourhood of Nangasaki. The number of horses is inconaider- 
able,t and still fewer homed cattle are seen. The Japanese 
use neither their flesh nor their milk ; and where any are 
seen, they are used only for the purposes of agriculture4 
The food of the people consists almost entirely of fish, fowl, 
and vegetables. A few dogs, and cats are kept : a few wolves 
appear in the mountainous regions ; and foxes are met with 
in different parts«$ 

Natural CHtiosiiie8.']^The natural curiosities of this intc- 
resting country have not been explored, as few Europeans 
have visited the interior. 

Aniiquities.'] — The temples and palaces of the Japanese 
having always been of a slight construction, and generally of 
wood, no monuments of antiquity can remain. The delight- 
ful mountain of Jesan, which is esteemed a sacred place, and 
is said to be decorated with 3,000 temples, may be considered 
as a curiosity of Pagan superstition, as may also their mon- 
strous idols, which will, in another place, be mentioDed 

CHIEF CITIES AND TOWNS. * 

JeddoJ] — The largest and most populous city of Japan, is 
Jeddo, the seat of the Kube, or secular emperor. If indeed 
it be, as the Japanese assured Mr. Thunberg, no less than 

• Thiinberg'8 Trav. vol 3 p. 22. f Ihid. vol. 4. p. 94, 95. 

\ Ibid. vol. 3. p. 22 and 137. 

§ Wolves are so rare, that one ^9^^ brought to Jeddo as a curiosity^ 
thunberg, vol. 3. p. 137. • 



twenty-one leagues^ or sixty-three miles in circuit,* it is far 
the most extensive city in the world ; but it must be suppo^ 
«d that these dimensions are loosely estimated, and compiisc 
many neighbourin$^ villages; and our auilior remarks, that on 
one side, the suburbs extend the length of six miles along the 
shore.t He alao informs us,that from a commanding eminence, 
in that part ^h|^h constitutes the imperial residence, he and the 
other persons belonging to the Dutch embassy, had a most de- 
iigtuful prospect of the whole of that immense city, which he 
says may vie with Pekin4 Jeddo is situated on a bay, or inlet of 
the sea, which is very shallow and muddy. Tlie largest ves- 
sels frequently lie at anchor at the distance of fifteen miles 
from the city, others at about six miles ; and several hundreds 
of small craft and boats were seen ranged in rows according ta 
their different sizes and burdens. From such situation, it is 
evident that this metropolis of Japan is secure from any naval 
attack. The streets of Jeddo are long, straight, «nd regular : 
Tnany of them are from 80 to 100 feet in breadth, and divided 
at certain distances by gates, where is commonly placed a high 
ladder, on which the watchmen can ascend for the purpose of 
discovering any appearance of fire.$ The houses are only one, 
or, at the most, two stories high, and are here, as in every 
other part of Japan, generally constructed of wood and plas- 
ter, and white-washed, or painted, so as to have exactly the 
resemblance of stone. They consist only of one large room, 
which is divided at pleasure into different apartments, by 
screens ingeniously contrived, and sliding in grooves. Almost 
every house has a place set apart for bathing, as the Japanese 
are fond of personal cleanliness ; and also a small yard, deco- 
rated with a little mount, some trees, shrubs, and flower-pots. 
The windows are all of oiled paper, no glass being used for 

• Thunberg»sTrav. vol 3. p. 194, and vol. 3. p. 282. 

t Thunberg, vol. 3. p. 168. 

t Thunberg, vol. 3 p. 194, and 282. It must, however, be obserx'cd, 
that Timnbepg had never been at Pekin, and could form his idea of that 
city only from the descriptions given by others. 

$ Conflagrations are frequent at Jeddo, and many of the houses have 
a large vat of water placed at the top, as well as warehouses of stone 
adjoining, for the preservation of merdiandise. Thunberg's Trav. voL 
3. p. 18a 
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that purpoBC ; and neither chimneys nor stoves are known in 
the country. The fires are mude in copper kettles of vaiioiis 
sizes; and charcoal ismsed for fuel; but as it sometimes 
smokesf the apartment becomes dirty and blacky and the fumes 
are extremely pernicious to the eyes. The Japanese houses 
have scarcely any furniture ; a mattrass stuffed with cotton, 
and spread on the floor-mat, serves them for a bed ; and chairs 
are unknown. The mats for their floors are of a fine species of 
grass, interwoven with rice straw. The decorations of their 
rooms consist chiefly of painted paper, sometimes embellish- 
ed with silver and gold : with this both the walls and the ceil- 
ing are generally covered. The city of Jeddo is exceedingly 
populous, as well as extensive ; and an immense number of 
.strangers resort hither from all parts of Japan. When the 
princes pay their annual visits to the emperor, several hun- 
dreds, and sometimes more than a thousand persons compose 
each retinue. 

The front rooms of the houses of Jeddo, and other large 
cities, are generally either work-shops or sale shops ; and in 
the latter, numerous patterns of various kinds of goods are ex- 
posed. But it does not appear that such a profusion of paint- 
ing and gilding is displayed as in the shops and principal 
streets of Pekin; nor does the court of his Japanese majesty 
exhibit the same degree of splendor as that of the emperor of 
China.* That part of Jeddo which is set apart for the impe- 
rial residence, is indeed of vast extent, being said to be fifteen 
miles in circumference.f It is surrounded with fosses and 
stone walls, and secured by draw-bridges, and numerous guards 
of soldiers, who are well clothed, and armed with sabres, Sec, 
after the Japanese manner. At one of the gates, the daily 
guard consists of 1000 men ; and a long line of soldiers, rang- 
ed on each side of the way, form an avenue to the imperial 
palace. In this vast inclosure are lodged the families of the 
Japanese princes, which are constantly retained at court as 
pledges of their fidelity. Here are also many handsome 
streets composed of large houses belonging to these princes, 

' • Compare Thunberg's and Kampfer's accounts of Jeddo with Staun- 
ton's and Barrow's description «f Pekin. 
t Thunberg, vol,3.p.lS9. 
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and to the great officers of state. The interior citadel con- 
tains the emperor's palace, and that of the hereditaiy prince, 
vhich are separate buildings, defended by wide ditches, stone 
walls, and other bulwarks. The emperor's palace is situated 
on an eminence ; and although it occupies a large space, con. 
sists of only one story. The large saloon is 600 feet long, by 
300 in breadth. None of the rooms appear to have any fur- 
niture ; but the floors were covered with veiy white straw 
mats. The lacquered cornices and doors, with the gilding of 
the locks, hinges, &c. seem to be the only decorations. Tlie 
emperor is addressed with prostration,* but has no throne, nor 
other regalia ; and, like all the princes of the countty, he is 
clothed in the same manner as thp opulent inhabitants. A 
numerous train of officers and attendants seem to constitute 
the whole of Japanese magnificence. t 

Miaco.'] — Miaco is the ancient capital, and by reason of its 
central situation, the most commercial city of Japan. It is 
situated on a level plain, of about twelve miles in length, and 
a mile and a half in breadth. In this city are established the 
best manufacturers and artists, as well as the most opulent 
merchants. Here are excellent manufactures of velvets and 
silks, interwoven with silver and gold. The celebrated Japa- 
nese copper is melted and refined at Miaco : and there all the 
coin is struck. There are various manufactures of gold, silver, 
and copper ; and those of steel are carried to the highest de- 
gree of perfection, of which their incomparable scymeters are a 
proof.f The palace of the Dairi, or ecclesiastical emperor, 
Is within the city, and forms a distinct quarter, being of a great 
extent, and encompassed by a stone wall and a ditch. In this 
Inclosure the Dairi passes his life withl^is concubines, priests, 
and attendants, without ever going beyond its precincts. Al- 
though divested of his temporal power, he is still ^oo great 
and too holy to be seen by profane eyes. The suburb of Fu- 
slmi, adjoining to Miaco, is about nine miles in length. The 

• Thunberg, vol. 3. p. 193. t Ihid. p. 207. 

# Thunberg, vol. 3. p. 141, and voL 4. p. 60. This author says, that 
the Japanese scymeters greatly surpass the best Spanish blades, and 
Ijear a very high price, vol. 4. p. 14. 
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only carts which Thunberg saw in Japan, were in the vicinity 
of this city. 

JVflw^fljflit^.]— Nangasaki is the only port which the Dutch 
are allowed to frequent ; and both they and the Chinese are 
laid under very severe restrictions. The city is tolerably 
large, standing on a bay, in a mountainous part of the coast. 
The Dutch factory is confined to a small island, separated 
by a narrow channel from the city. Mr. Thunberg passed 
through several larp;c cities in his journey to Jeddo : and po- 
pulous towns and villages appear to be numerous. The roads 
are excellent, being never cut up by carriages : and there is 
no want of inns. 

//w/ory.] — The Japanese are undoubtedly of Chinese or 
Tartaric origin, but their history is little known or investi- 
gated by Europeans ; and being almost totally unconnected 
with that of all the rest of the world, it cannot be very inte- 
resting. Japan, like other countries, was originally divided 
among a number of petty states, or tribes, which were governed 
by different chiefs, and in process of time united under one 
head. The history of their monarchs commences about 660 
years before the Christian asra ; but those early records may 
be considered as of doubtful authenticity. Syn Mu is cele- 
brated in the Japanese histories as the founder of the monaV- 
chy. He is said to have first reduced the different principa- 
lities to one political system, to have modelled their govern- 
ment, and improved their laws. The emperors of this race 
were designated by the title of dairi, and united, in their per- 
sons, all spiritual and temporal authority. The first attack on 
the country by any foreign power, is said to have been made 
in the year 799, by tlie Tartars, who over-ran part of the coun- 
try, but were at last totally exterminated. Seventy-six empe- 
rors of the race of Syn Mu, had reigned with unlimited au- 
thority till about the year 1 142, when a revolution happened, 
which considerably abridged their power, and effected a mate- 
rial change in the system of government. Civil commotions 
having risen in the country, Yoritomo, a brave conynander 
and general of the imperial army, reduced the rebels; but seeing 
himself at the head of the whole military force of the empire, 
and master of the afl'ections of the soldiery ; he an-ogated to him- 
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self a great part of the authority of the dairi. From this pe« 
riod the government of Japan continued to be divided between 
the sovereign and^ the commanders of the arnfy ; and it may 
easily be conceived, that the latter would soon gain the ascen- 
dancy. The chief military transaction that took place under this 
joint government, was the attack made by the Tartars in the 
thirteenth century. Kublai Khan havii^g conquered China iiv 
the thirteenth cytury, an immense fleet and army were sent 
against Japan ; but the fleet was dispersed by tempests, and 
the whole Tartar force annihilated. In the year 1585, a new 
revolution took place in the Japanese government, which anni- 
hilated the temporal sovereignty of tive dairi, or emperor. 
Taiko Samma, a man of low extraction, being only the son of 
a peasant, had, by his superior abilities, raised himself to the 
chief command of the army. This general having reduced to 
obedience all the Japanese princes, that had opposed his ele- 
vation, or thwarted his views, assumed the whole secular go- 
^ vernment of the empire, and left nothing to the dairi but his 
spiritual authority. 

The Portugueze having discovered Japan towards the mid- 
dle of the sixteenth century, the Christian religion was intro- 
duced into the country, and made a most rapid progress. The 
&'st missionaries arrived in Japan in 1549, and soon spread 
themselves into all the provinces of the empire. The Portu- 
guese )ong enjoyed the most unlimited freedom to travel, to 
trade, and to preach in all parts of the country. In the busi. 
ness both of commerce and conversion, they were equally suc- 
cessful : the former was exceedingly lucrative ; and the«,latter 
made so rapid a progress, that several of the Japanese princes 
embraced Christianity. Great numbers of Portugueze went 
and settled in Japan ; and the Christian religion was held in 
so high estimation, that in 1582, an embassy was sent from 
the emperor to Pope Gregory Xill. with letters and valuable 
presents. The Portugueze are said to have annually exported 
from thi^ country 300 tons of gold, and an immense quantity 
of silver. But the incredible profits of their lucrative com- 
merce, and the rapid progi*ess of their religion, inflated them 
with pride ; and their imprudence brought on their ruin. In 
proportion as their riches and credit increased, their haughti- 
ness became insupponable ; and in 1586, a decree was issued 
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for their extermination. A dreadful persecution was cotnmea- 
ced against the Christians ; and in 1590, upwards of 20,000 were 
put to death. -The persecution, however, ceased: numbers 
of the Japanese became proselytes ; and in the two following 
years not fewer than 1 2,000 were converted and baptized. It 
is said that one of the Japanese emperors, with his court and 
ai-my, professed the Christian religion; and had the Portu- 
gueze acted with prudence, and adapted thdr conduct to the 
character of a naiion so haughty and so decisive in all its mea- 
sures, there seems to be little doubt that Japan would have 
been completely christianized. But their haughtiness was no- 
thing abated ; and a Japanese prince being grossly affronted 
by a Ciiristian prelate, laid his case before the emperor, which 
gave rise to andther persecution. Tlie Christian priests were 
forbidden to preach : a great number of them were banislied 
from the country ; and the Portugueze traders were confined 
to the island of Desima, in the bay of Nangasaki. During 
these transactions, the Dutch, whose commeixial jealousy and 
unprincipled conduct was, in that age, so remarkable and so 
fatally experienced by the English at Amboyna, were endea- 
vouring to supplant the PortU|;ueze in the lucrative trade of 
Japan. Being at war with Portugal, they captured a vessel of 
that nation, on board of which a letter, containing the particu- 
lars of a plot for dethroning the Japanese emperor, was pre- 
tended to be found. The government of Japan now came to 
a final determination to banish all Christians from the empire* 
or put them to death without quarter. The struggle conti- 
nued during the space of near forty years, and terminated la 
the toUl eradication of the Christian religion, and the final 
overthrow of the Portugueze trade in Japan. The Chnstians 
made their last stand in the castle of Simabara, where STfiOQ 
of them, after having sustained a siege, were all put to the 
sword. Both the Portugueze and the Spaniards have made 
several ineffectual attempts to re-establish a trade with Japan. 
But since that time no European nation, except thp Dutch, 
has ever been permitted to carry on any commerce with thai 
country. The Dutch, however, could never, obtain the privi- 
leges which the Portuguese had enjoyed. Their trade to Ja- 
pan has always lain under rigorous and humiliating rcstric- 
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lions : it has been constantly declining, and is now inconside- 
rable. The Japanese, do not seem to desire any tonnection^ 
either political or commercial, with any foreign nation. 

The expulsion of the Portugueze, and the extirpation of 
Christianity in Japan, are transactions which, it must be con- 
fessed, are involved in mysterious obscurity. The Dutch have 
been strongly suspected of having been at the bottom of that 
iniquitous affair ; and several circumstances tend to corro^o. 
rate the suspicion. Impartial candour, however, will acknow- 
ledge that the conduct of the Portugueze must have been 
blameable. The Japanese treated the missionaries with libe- 
rality, and embraced the Christian religion with ardour. Some 
strong reasons, therefore, must have produced so total a change 
in the sentiments of a nation so acute, so penetrating, so steady 
in its measures, and so little liable to be deceived by misre- 
presentation. Erroneously supposing the unwarrantable con- 
duct of the Christians to be a consequence of their doctrines, 
the government took every means to prevent the re-establish- 
ment of their religion in Japan. In order to discover whether 
any Japanese Christians were concealed in the country, va- 
rious measures were devised, and particularly that of annually 
trampling on the cross, and the image of the virgin and child. 
This every Japanese, at least in the town and neighbourhood 
of Nangasaki, is obliged to perform ; but that the Dutch com- 
ply with this ceremony, as some have asserted, is an unjust 
and malevolent aspersion.* 

Since the expulsion of the Portugueze, Japan appears to 
have enjoyed perfect tranquillity unconnected with the rest of 
the world, free from any desire of foreign conquests, and ever 
ready to repel any foreign aggression. 

Religion.'} — ^I'he religion of Japan, like that of the ancient 
philosophers, and of all enlightened Pagans, is radically Poly- 
theism, in subordination to Theism. There are three princi- 
pal sects, those of Sinto, Budso, and Shuto.f The first con- 
sider the Supreme Being as far above all human adoration, 
and worship inferior deities as mediators. They reject the 
doctrine of transmigration, but believe that while a place of 

• Thunberg, vol. 3. p. 89. f Ibid. vol. 4. p. 19. 

vor.. IV. ^O 
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bliss is assigned to the souls of the virtuous', those of the wick- 
cd wander in the air till their offences be expiated. Tlie pro- 
fessors of this sect abstain from animal food, detest bloodshed, 
and will not touch any dead body. They have two orders of 
priests, the secular and the monastic, with several convents of 
both sexes.* Their festivals and modes of worship are gay ; 
for they regard their gods as beings who delight in dispensing 
happiness. The next sect is that of Budha, whose faith, in 
passing from India through China to Japan, has been mingled 
with several foreign tenets. It still, however, retains the doc- 
trine of the metempsychosis. The third sect, which is that 
of the Philosophers, appears to be nearly the same as that of 
Confucius, and can only be considered as a pure Deism. It 
acknowledges a Supreme Being, the soul of the world, but 
does not admit of inferior gods, temples, or religious forms. 
The professors of this sect, like the Confucians, hold a vir- 
tuous life to be the chief source of pleasure. The Japanese 
temples are constructed in the same style of architecture as 
their palaces and houses, except that they are rendered more 
conspicuous, by having several towers of a singular appear- 
ance, which constitute their chief external distinction. But 
what is most remarkable in those sanctuaries of pagan super- 
stition, is the number of idols of singular shapes and stupen- 
dous magnitude, which constitute the ornament of the tem- 
ples, and the objects of worship. Mr. Thunberg being per- 
mitted to visit the principal temples at Miaco, which stand on 
the declivity of a mountain skirting the plain, on which the 
city is situated, and commands the roost delightful prospects, 
has given a description of the largest and most remarkable. It 
is supported by ninety-six pillars, several of which are paint- 
ed, and more than six feet in diameter. This temple has seve- 
ral lofty, but narrow entrances ; and the interior is gloomy. 
The idol, Daibud, placed nearly in the middle of the temple, 
is of a magnitude sufficient to strike the spectator with ^^ ter- 
ror and awe." This image, which is richly gilded, is in a ait- 
ting posture, raised about six feet from the ground, with its 
legs crossed before it, in the Indian manner. The ears arc 

* The rules of some orders of tlie Japanese mooki are veiy rigorooi. 
Thanberg, vol 4. p . 28. 



long, the hair short and curling, the shoulders naked, the body 
covered with a wrapper, the right hand raised, and the left 
hand laid against the body. " To any one," says Mr. Thun- 
berg, ** who has not seen this image, the size of it must ap- 
pear almost incredible." The interpreters assured him, that 
six men might sit in the palm of its hand,; and in measuring it 
by the eye, he thought that it could not be less than thirty feet 
broad across the shoulders. Notwithstanding, however, its 
monstrous size, it appeared to be well proportioned. This idol, 
as well as the sect by which it is worshipped, derives its ori- 
gin fhom India. Another temple, little less majestic than that 
of Oaibud, is sacred to the god Quanwon, whose image, with 
those of the Dii A£nore»^ or inferior divinities, his attendants, 
are placed in this solemn recess. <* In the middle sat Quan. 
won himself, furnished with thirty-six hands: near him were 
placed sixteen images above the common size of men, but- 
much less than the idol ; and these occupied a separate room, 
and partitioned off, as it were, to themselves. On both sides 
next to these stood two rows of gilt idols, each with twenty 
hands. Afterwards were placed in rows, on each side, idols 
of the size of a man, quite close to each other, the number of 
which I could not reckon. Those that were nearest to us, or 
forwards, were the smallest, and those that stood behind gra« 
dually larger, so that all the twelve rows could be seen very 
distinctly.* The whole number of idols in this solemn recess 
of superstition, is said to be not less than 33,333.. Every system 
of idolatry is originally allegorical ; and it seems that among 
the Orientals, the magnitude and number of their idols are 
expressive of the greatness and infinite power of the Deity. 
Paganism, in its various modifications, exhibits a remarkable 
trsdt in the history of the human mind. The religious ab- 
surdities of the acute Orientals, as well as of the learned and 
philosophical Greeks, shew the observations of reason when 
destitute of the guidance of revelation. 

* Thunbergy vol. 3. p. 218, &c. It appears that in Japan» as in China, 
there is no public worship, but the temples are always open to the vota- 
ries of the different idols. Ibid, vol 4 p. 22. The kubo, or secular 
«fDperor, professes the religion of Budha, originally derived from India, 
or from Ceylon. Ibid. vol. 4. p. 23. 
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Government.'] — ^Tbe goveromeBt of thts'emfure is of a sin- 
gular form. MentioD has Already been made of the two mo- 
narchs, one secular, the other ecclesiastical. At presenlt th^ 
secular emperor is the sole sovereign of Japan. The dairiy or 
pontifT, resides at Miaco, where he still keeps bis courts but 
has no concedrn in the temporal administration. The provinces 
are governed by hereditary princes^ who enjoy the revenues 
of their respective districts, out of which they support their 
own courts and military esublishments, and defray all the civil 
expenses. These princes are strictly responsible for their 
administration, their families remaining at the emperor's couri 
as hostages for their fidelity. Each of them is also oUiged to 
make, in person, bis annual appearance at Jeddo, on which OC" 
casion the visit is performed with great pomp, and accompa- 
nied with valuable presents.* The emperor, as in the feudal 
state of Europe, has the immediate government, and the revo^ 
nue only of the towns and provinces, which constitute the im- 
perial domain. The constitution of Japan is therefore an ab- 
solute hereditary monarchy, governed by a number of abso. 
lute hereditary princes, whose jealousy of each other's powei^ 
concurs with domestic pledges to retain them in subordin^ 
tion to one supreme monarch. 

Laws,"] — The laws of Japan are few, but rigidly and impar- 
tially enforced.t Emigration is a capital offence ; but as 
Japanese colonies are found in several of the Oriental islandlf 
this law appears to be here as in China, merely theoreticalf 
or at least to be understood with great latitude^ and to admit 
of various exceptions. Parents, &c. are answerable for One 
offences of those, whose education they ought to have super- 
intended; and most crimes are punished with death, fines being 
considered as partially to the rich. The brief code of Japanese 
laws is posted up in a convenient place in every town and 
village of the empire. The police is excellent, each Iowa 
having a chief magistrate, and each street a comnussary^ to 
watch over the public tranquillity ; besides two inhabitants 
who in turn patrole the street every night, in order to guard 
against fire. 

* Thunberg, vol 3. p 172. 

t For the Japanese laws, see Thunbergy vol. 4^ p. 64^ <ic. 
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^rm^.]— From* the best authoritiest the standing army 
maiataincd by the Japanese princes is estimated at 368,000 inh 
fantry, and 38,oOO cavalry ; and that of the emperor at 100,000 
foot, and 20,000 horse, constituting in the whole a regular 
military force of 468,000 infantry, and 58,000 cavalry.* It 
seems difficult, however, to reconcile the estimate of so nu- 
merous a cavalry with Thunberg's account of the scarcity of 
horses.t Many circumstances, indeed, which travellers have 
related concerning Japan, require some explanation. 

AevefiK^.]— The revenue raised by the different princes 
of Japan, has, by a minute investigation, been stated at about 
18,340,000/. sterling, exclusive of those arising from the impe- 
rial domain, which alone belong to the emperor.| 

6ommer^«.3«— The chief foreign trade of Japan is with China» 
the exports consisting of copper, Ucquered wares, Sec. the im- 
ports are raw silk, sugar, and drugS) with various other arti- 
cles. The trade of the Dutch to this country appears now to 
be inconsiderable, as only two ships are employed by the East- 
India Company. The interior commerce of the empire, how- 
ever, is very considerable. The harbours are crowded with 
coasting vessels, and the high roads with passengers and goods. 
The shops are well stocked, and large fairs are held in different 
places. 

Mcmufadurei.y^The Japanese have excellent manufac- 
tures of iron and copper. In those of ulk and cotton, they 
yield to none of the Oriental nations; and their lacquered 
wares excel every thing of the kind that is met with in any 
ether part of the world. Their porcelain is also greatly es- 
teemed. Their swords dkplay extraordinary skill. They also 
make telescopes ; and have several manufactures of glass, as 
well as of paper, which is prepared from the bark of a parti- 
cular species of the mulberry -tree. The Japanese manufac- 
ture every article necessary for the home consumption ; and 
appear to have still less inclination to foreign connection and 
commerce than the Chinese. It is well known that their ports 

* Varenius's Descrip. Jap. ch. 9. ap. Pinkertotiy vol. 2. p. 160.* 
t Thanberg, ubi supra. 

f Varenius ap. Pinkerton, voL 2. p. 159. This, however, appears very 
finprobable, and mvst be an esag^rated calculation. 
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are shut aj^ainst all foreign vessels except the Chinese and the 
Dutch ; and thai neither of these are admitted but under nu- 
merous and severe restrictions. 

Population.'] — The population of Japan, like that of the other 
Asiatic countries, is a subject that defies all precision ; and no 
estimate can be formed on any other basis than that of conjec- 
ture, foupded on general appearances, from the number and 
mctgnitude of the towns and villages, and the inconceivable 
throng of people seen on the high roads. But when we arc 
told that the tokaido, the chief of the seven great roads of the 

' empire, is sometimes more crowded than the most frequented 
streets of European capitals,* the account must be received 
with some degree of doubt, or at least we must believe this to 
be the case only on some extraordinary occasion. As the high 
roads, however, are said to puss through almost continuous 
villages ; and the capitals, Miaco and Jedcio, are represented 
as two of the largest cities in the world, those circumstances 
exhibit something more precise, and indicate an extraordinary 
population. ' A modern geographer, by an ingenious conjec- 
ture, founded on the extent of the country, which is equal to 

• about one-tenth of the surface of China, supposes that Japan 
may contain about 30,000,000 of people.f And if China really 
contain 300,000,000, this conjectural estimate is nbt destitute 
of probability. If Japan be mountainous, China presents not 
only mountains, but many marshy and uncultivated tracts ;\ 
and as the agricultural system and ordinary food of the inha- 
bitants, with every other circumstance that can influence the 
increase of the human species, are in both countries nearly 
similar, it is not improbable, that in proportion to their extent, 
their population may be about equal. All travellers, indeed, 
agree that the population of Japyi is astonishing ; but it must 
at the same time be considered, that those travellers who fur* 
nish our intelligence, have seen only the most populous pans 
of the country. 

• Koempfer, vol. 2. p. 545. Thiinberg also says, thftt the high roads 
are crowded, vol. 4. p. 106. 
t Pinkerton, vol 2. p. 160. 
j: Compare Thunberg,voL 4. p. 80, SiC. with Barrow, p. 567. 
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Language.^ — The Japanese language seems to have little 
connection with the Chinese, although numerous analogies 
indicate the common origin of the two nations. 

Literature.'] — In literature and science, the Japanese yield 
to few of the Orientals. They are well versed in the history 
of their country. They study geometry, survey with tolera- 
ble accuracy, and construct maps* with as much exactness as 
their imperfect instruments will permit. Abtronofny is also 
cultivated, but has not arrived at any considerable degree of 
perfection. It is a circumstance worthy of imilation, as well as 
remark, that the Japanese consider domestic economy as an 
indispensable science, and make it an object of regular study. 
The art of block-printing has been long known among them ; 
but they have not yet learned the use of moveable types. Mi- 
acoy the ecclesiastical capital, and residence of the dairi, or 
sovereign pontiff, is the ceiKre of the Japanese literature. f 
The court of the dairi is entirely literary, and in this city all 
the books are printed. In regard to the polite arts, the Japa- 
nese may be placed on the same footing as the Chinese. 

Education,'] — Education is said to be conducted in Japan 
without the use of corporal chastisement; and courage is in- 
stilled by songs in praise of deceased heroes. Schools for read- 
ing and writing are numerous. 

Persons, manners, national character.'] — The Japanese are 
of a middle size, seldom very corpulent, but well made and 
active, with stout limbs, although their strength is not to be 
compared with that of the northern inhabitants of Europe, j: 
Their complexion is yellowish, inclining to brown or white, as 
they are more or less exposed to the weather. The common 

* The Japanese have maps of their country, of its provinccB, and even 
«f ixa ^eAt cities ; but it is strictly forbidden to carry any otu of tlie 
country. 

t The Japanese are greatly attached to poetry, which witlj malliema- 
ticks, the liistory of iIjc counir)*, &c. are the principal object oi' applica- 
tion. Musick is also a favourite study. Thunberg*, vol. 4. p. 6. 

J Thunberg, vol. 3. p. 2,>l. Yet the same author tells us, that the car 
riers of their norimons, or sed^m chairs, the only travelling vehicles used 
in the country, will carry very heavy burdens, at the rate of three miles 
per hour for ten or twelve hours in a day, vol. 3. p. 110, Surely this is no 
«it)all exertion of strength. 
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people being sun-burnt, are brown : the ladies of distmctioD, 
who seldom eipose themselves to the sun or air, are perfectly 
white. But it is by the small, oblong, and deep sunk eye, that ^ 
these people, like the Chinese, are chiefly distinguishable. 
The colour of their eyes is dark browoy or rather black ; 
and the eye-brows are somewhat higher than those of moat 
other natipns. Their heads are in general thick, and their 
necks short. Their noses are rather thick and short, although 
not flat ; and their hair, which is black and thick, is rendered 
shining by the use of oils.* The dress of both sexes consists 
or trowsers and loose robes, or gowns of silk or cotton fasten- 
ed by a girdle, the number being increased or diminished, ac- 
cording to the coolness or warmth of the weather.f Their 
shoes are generally made of rice straw ; and stockings are not 
used. The men shave the forehead ; and the hair on the sides 
being turned up and fastened on*the crown, forms an econo- 
mical covering. Their food, consisting of fish, fowl, vegeta* 
blcs, and fruits, is dressed in a variety of ways. Rice supplies 
the place of bread ; and sacki, or beer, made of that grain, is 
the common beverage. Wine and spirituous liquors are un- 
known ; but the use of tea is universal ; and that of tobaccd 
very common. The houses of the Japanese are of wood, paint- 
ed white in resemblance of stone, and never exceed the height 
6f twQ stories. They have neither chairs nor tables, but sit oa 
straw mats. 

Pol^'gamy is not allowed in Japan, as in other Oriental coun- 
tries,! but concubinage is general. Marriages are conducted 
by the parents or guardians, and the wife is under the abso- 
lute disposal of her husband, the law allowing her no claim in 
case that she incur his displeasure. The bodies of the dis- 
tinguished dead are burned t those of the vulgar ai*e buried. 
The same devotions are paid to the tombs of ancestors as in 
China. The Japanese Jiave numerous and splendid festivals, 
games, and theatrical amusements. Dancing girls are com- 
mon as in other Oriental countries. The national character 
of the Japanese is compounded of pride, prejudice, and jea- 

* Thunberg, ubi supra. f Thunberg, vol. 3. p. 267. 

i Thunberg, vol. 3. p. 77, and vol. 4. p. 52. 
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lousy df foreigners} joined to gre«t ingenuity and determined 
courage. In the last quality^ they are touily different from the 
unwarlike Chinese. 



.THE MANILLAS ; OR PHILIPPINE ISLANDS. 

This important group extends from about 4^ 30' to 18^ 30' 
north latitude) nearly in the direction of north and south.* 
The principal of these islands, both in geographical and politi- 
cal importance, is Luzon, which is near 500 miles in length, 
by about 100 of medial breadth. This island is said to be per- 
vaded throughout its whole length by a chain of mountidns 
near the eastern side ; but the^ topography of the interior is 
liule known to any Europeans except the Spaniards, who are 
extremely cautious of publishing accounts of their settle- 
ments.! Its mineralogy, however, is known to be rich in 
gold, copper, and iron. The soil is famed for its exuberant » 
fertility : and the climate, though h^t, is said to be salubrious ; 
but earthquakes are frequent, and often destructive. All the 
tropical productions are here sieen in tlie greatest abundance^ 
and the highest degree of perfection. The rice-grounds 
produce rich crops : the cotton is excellent ; and the sugar- 
cane, as well as the cocoa-tree, is cultivated with great suc- 
cess. European cattle abound, as do also swine, deer, and 
various wild animalst The natives of these isles are of a mild 
character. They are tall and well made, of a deep tawny com- ^ 

plexion, and apparently of Malay origin. The dress of the / 

men is a kind of shirt, with a loose drawer : the women gene- 
rally wear a long mantle ; and their fine black hair often 
reaches the ground. Their chief food is rice, often eat with 
salt fish. The whole island is subject to the Spaniards. 

Ma/»»//a.]— Manilla, the principal city, is handsomely built 
and well fortified, containing a great number of churches and 
convents, and about 12,000 Christian inhabitants. This city 
is an archiepiscopal see, and the seat of the viceroy of the Phi- 
lippines; but it is chiefly remarkable for its singular trade 

* Arrow-smith's map. 

t This account of the island of Luzon, op Manilla, is chiefly from 
Sonnerat's Voyage a la Nouvelle Guinea. 
VOL. IV. 51 
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trith AcapuIcO) which will be described in treating ef the cooi<» 
wercial system of Mexico. The Philippines were discovered 
in I52i» by the famous Ferdinando Magelbens, oommonly 
called Magellan, who was killed at the small isle of Mactan, 
which is here considered as one of this group ;* and their 
present name was imposed in honour of Philip II. of Spain. 
In the beginning of the seTenteentb century, the Chinese, who 
were very numerous at Manillar and whose industry greatly 
contributed to the flourishing state of the colony, were cnielly 
massacred by the Spaniards ; a dark and horrid transaction, 
the causes of which have never been satisfactorily explained to 
the world. In 1762, the city of Manilla being stormed, and 
taken by the English army and fleet. under General Draper 
and Admiral Comish, was ransomed from plunder for about 
1,000,0CX)/. sterling > but the sum was never paid. 

Mindanaa.l^Tbe next in size among the Philippine islands 
: i& Mindanao, on which the Spaniards have but few settlements* 
This island, which is mostly mountainous, presents numerous 
talleys of extraordinary fertility, watered with rivulets, and 
displaying the most beautiful scenery .f Horses and buflaloes 
are here amazingly numei*ous4 Between these two large 
islands, and in the vicinity, are several others of Inferior, but 
yet considerable extent ^ and the small islands are almost in- 
numerable. 

. foriseo.]*— Borneo, extending from 7^ north, to 4^ south 
lat. and from 109<> SO^ to about 1 18<> 30' east longitude; about 
760 British miles in lengtli, and about 635 in its greatest 
breadth, is the largest island in the world except New Hol- 
land, which may with greater propriety be denominated a con- 
tinent. The greatest part of the country towards the coasts, 
especially on the northern side of the -island, consists of im- 
mense swamps, covered with forests, the trees. of which are of 
numberless species, and of a prodigious size. These marshy 
fiats are intersected by rivers, which branch into multitudes of 

* Dampier, by mistake, says, that Magellan was tilled at the isle 
lAifonia, or Manilla. Voyage, voL 1. ch. 41. 

t See Mr. Forest's plates. 

I See an ample account of Mindanao in Dsnpier's Voyage, vol. 1. 
ch. n. p. 12 and IS. 
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diBafteU) and sfford the only means of access to tbe interior, 
which, however, is almost wholly unknown. Tbe central parts 
are said to rise into lofty mountains, and to be often shaken 
by tremendous earthquakes. Diamonds of an inferior sort are 
said to be found in tbe interior country : and gold is known to 
be «|ie of its metallic productions. The ourang outang is 
common in this island. Tigers, and various wild beasts, like- 
wise abound. The coasts of Borneo may be ranked among 
the most disagreeable countries on the face of the globe ; and 
tbe combination of heat, with excessive moisture, renders tbe 
8ur exu^meiy impure and unwholesome. A large river flows 
feom the centre of the inland, almost due soutli, and forms the 
harbour of Bendar Mascar. The coasts are possessed by co* 
lonies of Malays, Moors, Macassars, and even of Japanese ; 
and tbe harbours are g:reatly frequented by Chinese junks. 
The articles of commerce are gold dust, the diamonds before 
mentioned, and other commodities, which the natives bring 
down in boats from the interior, the Moors, and others on the 
coast, being the iactors. On the north*west side of the island 
is the town of Borneo, which consists •of about SOOO houses, 
built on posts fixed in rafts^ which are moored to the shore, 
and rise and fall with the water, affording an excellent security 
against inundaticms. Many of the villages are constructed in 
this manner, and move from place to place as it suits the Con- 
veniency of the inhabitants. The prevalent religion on the 
coasts is Mahometanism. The natives in tbe interior are inof- 
fensive Pagans, of a black complexion, with long hair, and 
better features than those of the negit>es. Borneo appears to 
be divided into a number of petty kingdoms. The Chinese 
have the principal trade, as the Europeans have no settlement 
on the island. Borneo is surrounded by numbers of small 
islands, some of which are rich in pearls* 

THR CELEBES. 

The chief island of this group is Cekibes, sometimes called- 
Macassar. It lies between 4* 3C/ north, and 5* 30^ south lati- 
tude, but being in a singular manner indented, and divided 
into various portions by immense bays, its form is so extrepiely 
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irregQlar that DOthifig can be said with preciskRiconcerniiis its 
dimensions.* This island is mountainous, especially in the cen* 
tral paitS) where there are several volcanoes. Numerous 
rivers rise in the lofty mountains, and fall with precipitancy 
down vast rocks,, amidst dumps of trees of enormous^ai2e,aBd 
of singular form and foliage. The suhlime and dellgitfill 
scenery of this island has been described in the most glowing 
colours $ but amidst its picturesque beauties, it produces a 
deadly abundance and variety of poisonous plants. Celebes is 
said to yield considerable quantities of rice ; but this ialaod, 
Hke that of fiomeo, has been little explored ; ai^d all the de- 
ecriptions which writers have given of its beauties and its pro- 
ductions, must be confined to particular districts. The natives 
are Malays, and extremely courageous and daring. They are 
greatly addicted to piracy, often attacking vessels with the 
most amazing and desperate resolution ; and being armed with 
poisoned lances and arrows^ they are regarded as very dan- 
gerous in those seas.t The city of Macassar is held by the 
Dutch, who have garrisons in several of the small circua^- 
cent islands, and claim the sovereignty of the whole group. 
Celebes, however, and most of the surrounding isles, are 
governed by several Mabomedan, and perhaps PagattChiefa. 

THE MOLUCCAS, OR SPICE ISLAKDS/ 

- €7t7o/o.]-— Gildo^ the largest of this group, extending from 
about 2^ 15' north, to 1^ 10' south latitude, in 138 degrees of 
east longitude, is about 330 Englbh miles in length, and in 
the irregularity of its form resembles Celebes, being divided 
by deeply indenting bays into four limbs, the breadth of each 
of the three southernmost being from twenty-five to about 
thirty miles; and that of the northernmost somewhat more.. 
The shores are low, the interior is mountainous. The bread- 
fruit and the sago-tree abound in this island ; and cloves and 
nutmegs may probably be numbered among its productions, 

• Arrowsmitli*s map. 

t What the Count de {"orbin has said of the ferocity of the people 6f 
this island, is the reigning characteristic of the Malay nation. Le Vwixt 
apv Pennant, outlines, vol. 3. p. 53. 
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DOtwitlistainlin^ the industry which the Duteh have exerted 
"fer their eradication. Gik>lo abounds with oxeii) bofioloesvdeer, 
goats, and wild hogs. The natives of the countrf are describ. 
ed as not deficient in genius or indiistr]r, but their exertions 
are cramped by the commercial jealousy of the Dutch. This 
island is subject to tbe Maliomedan suluns of Ternat and Ti* 
dore, the former possessinf^ the northern^ the latter the sou* 
them part. 

CVrant.]— Ceram is another considerable island, about 190 
miles in length, by about 40 in breadth, with low shores and 
inland mountains ; but it has been little explored, and is con- 
sequently almost unknown. Cloves and sago, however, are 
reckoned among its known productions: and the latter consti- 
tuted one of its principal exports. 

Bouro.]— Bouro is a lofty island, suddenly rising from a 
deep surrounding sea, and its interior mountains are said to 
be visible at the (fistance of above eighty miles. 

Ternat^ Tidore^ MoHr, Machimn^ and Baiehtan^^Te the pro- 
per Moluccas. Of these, Ternat, the most northern, is the 
most important, although not thirty miles in circuit. The !>ul- 
tan of Temat is sovereign of Motir and Machian, and sevet^ 
other isles, as also of the northern pan of Gilolo, and some 
districts of new Guinea. His forces consist of a numerous 
militia, which, in the different parts of his dominions, is suid 
to amount to above 90,000 ; and his naval strength in those 
seas is not inconsiderable. The largest of the proas, or small 
•hips, are about ten tons burden, and of a singular construc- 
tion. The sultan of Tidore extends his dominion over the 
4»uthem part of Gilolo, and several small isles. The Dutch 
have, ever since the year 1638, entered into various treaties 
of friendship and commerce with these Mahomedan princes ; 
but garrisons are placed in order to enforce obedience. Bat- 
chian is goverened by iu own sultan, who is also sovereign of 
Ceram, and several other islands. 

Banda and ^m^oynii.]— The most distinguished spice 
islands are those of Banda and Amboyna. Banda is the chief 
of a group, which comprises six or seven other islands. All 

* Pennant, vol 4. p. 192, &c. 
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these are very small, beings celebrated solely for the produc* 
tion of the nutmeg. This tree, unknown in the other parts of 
the globe, grows to the size of a pear tree, with leaves resem- 
bling laurel* The nutmeg, when ripe, is almost of the size and 
colour of an apricot, and in shape nearly resembling a pear : 
the mace is a rind which encloses the shell of the nutmeg. 
The annual produce ^f the Banda islands has, by the English, 
who had them in possession from 1796 to 1801, been found 
te be about 1 63,000 pounds of nutmegs, and 46,000 pounds of 
mace. As these diminutive islands, of which the largest does 
not exceed eight miles in length, and five in the greatest 
breadth, are chiefly occupied with the nutmeg plantations, the 
inliabitants, who are between 5,000 and 6,000, are supplied 
with com, and other necessaries, from Batavia. 

The celebrated isle of Amboyna, in the 5th deg^e of south 
latitude, and the 128th degree of east longitude, is about sixty 
miles in length, but of an irregular form, and various breadth, 
being tlivided Into two limbs by a bay on the western side^ 
which gives it a furcated appearance. The face of this islimd 
is picturesque and beautiful; woody mountains and verdant 
vales, -intcrsx>ersed with hamlets and rich cultivaticm, compos- 
ing a delightful scenery. Amboyna is chiefly celebrated for 
the cultivation of cloves, as the Banda islands for that of nut. 
megs. Cloves arc indeed restricted to the former, and not* 
megs to the latter, as far as Dutch avarice and poHcy coutf 
effect, by destroying those trees in all the other islands. The 
clove-tree grows to the height of forty or fifty feet, with spread* 
ing branches and long-pointed leaves. In deep sheltered val. 
leys some trees will produce an annual crop of thirty pounds 
weight. The town of Amboyna is situated near the south* 
western extremity of the island. On account of the frequept 
earthquakes, the ^houses seldom exceed one story. This be- 
ing the next settlement to Batavia in wealth and importance, 
the Dutch inhabitants are tolerably polished. The natives 
differ Uule from the other Malays { and the policy of the Dutch 
tends to keep them in a state of ignorance and depression, 
equally unfavourable to theii* prosperity and their morals.* 

* Description of Uie spice islands in the Asiatic Register 1800. p* 
200, &c. • 



The Molucca islaods s^pear to have beea fisBt vimted bj 
the Portugueze about A. D, \ 510. The possession was, dor- 
iDg some time) an object of contest between Portugal and Spain, 
but was finally resigned to the Portugueze, who were expel* 
led by the Dutch. But the English also asserting their claims, 
a treaty was concluded in 1619, by which it was agreed that 
the Moluccas, the Banda islands, and Amboyna, should belong 
to both nations, that the Dutch should have two-thirds, and the 
English one-third of the produce, each contributing an equal 
proportion to the common defence.* In the short course of 
three years, the Dutch, actuated by an insatiable avarice, re- 
solved, by the most diabolical means, to fi*ee themselves from 
%11 competitors in this lucrative commerce. They forged a 
plot of the English against their lives and liberties, but such 
a plot as none but idiots could have projected. The charge 
was, that ten English factors, with eleven foreign soldiers, had 
conspired to seize on the fort, which was garrisoned by 200 
men. Confession was extorted by the most dreadful torments 
that human ingenuity could invent, or barbarian cruelty inflict ; 
and after the unfortunate English factors, with the foreign 
soldiers, had, during eight successive days, been put to the 
torture, death wa& at last a favourable release from their suf- 
ferings. By this horrid procedure, the English were expel- 
led, and the Dutch obtained the monopoly of the «pice trade.f 
In 1796, the islands of Amboyna and Bunda were taken almost 
without resistance, by the English under Admiral Rainier, »nd 
the inhabitants were found to be 45,252, of whom 17,813 were 
Christians : the rest were Mahomedans, except a few Chi- 
nese and savages. At the peace of 1801, these islands were 
reatored to the Batavian republic 

• 
• The proportion was ten thips of war for each nation. These were 

to be furnished of equal burden, and of equal strength in men and guns. 

Rymer'i Fadera,p. 17. iro. 

t Pennant, ToL 4. p. 168. Andeivon seemaleM positive in exculpate 

iog the Sngliah. The Dutcbt however, were eovpelled to pay a oonsi- 

Arable sum to the heirs of theSngllsbnien thus niurdered. Hist. Comm. 

rol. 2. p. 437. 
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THE SUMATRAN CHAIN, OR ISLES OF StJNDA. 

Sumatra, the largest of this chain of islands, and, next to 
Borneo, the lurj^est in the Oriental Archipelago, being not less 
than 950 English miles in length, from north-west to south-cast, 
is crossed nearly in the middle by the equator. The face of 
the country is very different in different parts of the island* 
The western shores present extensive and unhealthful swamps ; 
and three-quarters of the isle, especially towards the south, 
are covered with impervious forests. An interior chain of 
mountains, about twenty miles distant from the western shore, 
runs through the whole island, forming double, and in some 
pnris, treble ranges. Mount Ophir, exactly under the equatof, 
rises to the height of 13.842 feet above the level of the sea, 
being only 2000 feet lower than Mont Blanc. Sumatra pos- 
sesses a rich mineralogy in gold, copper, iron, and tin. The 
gold mines are mostly neglected ; but tin forms an abundant 
article of exportation. The soil is in general a stiff reddish clay, 
covered wiili a black mould, which produces a perpetual ver- 
dure. The climate, although in the middle of the torrid zone, 
is not intensely hot, the thermometer rising seldom above 
eii<hty-five degrees, which is far inferior to the heats of Ben- 
gal, dnd several parts of Russia, not to mention Persia, Arabia, 
the Egyptian Thebais, and the interior of Africa. In the 
mountainous inland country the air is often cool, although 
frost and snow are unknown. But thunder and lightning are 
frecjuent, especially during the north-west monsoons. The 
rainy season begins in November, and ends in March; the 
dry season begins in May, and ends with September. In the 
intermediate months, the weather is changeable. Notwith- 
standing the apparent richness of the soil, it does not seem 
completely to answer the purposes of culti^^ation. Sumatra) 
however, presents many curious and useful productions. 
Among these are a variety of drugs, as benzoin, camphor, 
and cassia. Here is also abundance of coffee, though not fa- 
med for excellence. But pepper is one of the most abundant 
and valuable productions, and the principal object of the £n- 
gUsli settlement of Bencoolen. In regard to zoology, the 
horses €ire small, but well made and hardy ; the cows and 
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sheep are likewise of a dtmantdve size. The buffalo is tamed, 
a&d employed in domestic labour. The wild animals would 
fin a large catalogue. Among a number of others ar^, the 
elephant, the rhinoceros^ the hippopotamus, the tiger, thebear* 
the wild hog, the deer, and many varieties of the monkey. 
The birds are also numerous ; among which the Sumatran 
pheasant is of distinguished beauty. The inhabitants of Su- 
matra may, in a general view, be divided into two classes, the 
inland Pagans, and the Malays and Mahomedans on the coasts. 
But according to Mr. Marsden's detailed account of the na- 
tive thbes, there is in the interior a singular race of men over- 
gix) wn with loog hair, and little superior to the ourang outang. 
The interior tcibes form different petty sovei*eigntics. In 
their persons some of thein, especially towards the south, 
have A near resemblance of the Chinese. The Malays are 
ingenious, and excel in gold and silver filagree, as well as in 
silk and cotton ; but their other manufactures are imperfect, 
and the sciences are little cultivated. Besides the Malay, se. 
vend other languages are spoken, which, however, appear to 
have some degree of affinity. And it must be regarded as a 
mark of civilization, that some of the interior tribes have a 
written language. The commerce of Sumatra is chiefly with 
Hindostan and China; but the kingdom of Arheen, in the 
north-west part of the island, carries on a considerable trade 
with the coast of CoromaodeL* Among the small islands 
which encompass Sumatra, that of Banca is famous for its tin ; 
and the mines appear inexhaustible. 

Jaotf.]— Java, the second of the Sunda isles in extent, and 
the first in importance, is about 650 English miles in length 
from east to west, and 100 in breadth from north to south. 
The face of the country greatly resembles that of Sumatra in 
ita swampy shores, and its interior mountains, by which it ap* 
pears to be intersected throughout its whole length. The soil^ 
the clinoate, and seasons, the vegetable and animal production, 
the impervious forests, and other chief features of Java, so 
nearly resemble those of Sumatra, that in this general view a 

* This description is taken chiefly from Mr. Marsden's account of Su- 
matra, to which the reader may in general be referred for more minute 
information. 

VOL. IV. 54 
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particular descriptiDn of the former is unnecessarjr. Thi« 
island derives its great political and mercantile importance • 
from its capital city, Batavia^ the centre of the Oriental power 
and commerce of the Dutch. 

Batania.'] — Batavia is situated in 6^ 12'' south latitude, and 
106* 51' east longitude. The road is full of shoals, but a cir- 
cular range of islands protects it from any heavy swell, and 
renders it safe for shipping.* This city is tolerably fortified 
with walls, and has a citadel next to the sea. But it owes 
still more of its strength to nature than to art From the 
shallowness of the water, it is in a great measure secure from 
a naval attack : the dreary swamps intersected in every ctirec- 
tion by innumerable ditches and canals, among which it is situ- 
ated, are almost, and might soon be rendered completely im- 
passable ; while the insalubrity of the atmosphere would, in a 
few weeks, annihilate a besieging army.t Batam may there- 
fore be considered as almost inaccessible to an enemy ; and 
the unhealthfulness of the climate renders it impregnable. It 
is therefore not a matter of wonder, that in the wars wluch 
England and France have had with the Dutch, no attempt has 
been made to strike at the root of their Oriental power and 
commerce, by the reduction of this important place, the great 
magazine of the East.t Although Batavia is so near the equa- 
tor, the heat is not so intense as might from that circum- 
stance be expected, the thennometer seldom rbing higher 
than to ninety-two degrees : but the low situation of the town^ 
and the putrid exhalations from the bogs, the canals, and a 
muddy sea, render the air so sultry and malignant, that from 
nine in the morning till four in the afternoon, it is scarcely 
possible to walk abroad ; and it is usual to change linen twice 
a day. The water is also of an extremely bad quality ; and to 
complete the series of inconveniences, nocturnal repose is dis- 
turbed by the numerous swarms of musquitos. The foetid 

• Staunton, vol. 1 p. 226. 

t The chief strength of Batavia is its pestilential climate. Sir George 
Staunton, vol. 1. p. 286. 

i BatATia was atUcked without success by the kingof Maseran, a Ja- 
vanese prince, in 1630, and by the Bantaneie in 1655. Anderson'ii Hist 
CoiD.vol. 3.p. 275. 
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fdgs render the air so unwholesome, that dysenteries Mid pu- 
trid fevers appear to be more destructive at Batavta than the 
plague in the Levant.* Nothing but security from hostile at- 
tack could ever have induced the Dutch East.India Company 
to fix on such a situation for their capital. To this fatal spot, 
however, great numbers of Dutchmen resort and sacrifice their 
lives, in the attempt to raise their fortunes.! Amidst these 
horrid and pestilential swamps, a lucrative commerce and an 
avidity of wealth, have caused a city to rise, which, in magnifi- 
cence, opulence, and splendor, excels most others in Asia, and 
even may vie with many of those which Europe displays. 
The city of Batavia is large and elegantly built : the houses 
are splendid and richly furnished. The streets are spacious, 
and most of them have canals of stagnant waters pervading 
their whole length, and decorated on the sides with rows of 
large trees ; a plan, which, in a situaition where the quantity 
of the mittsture ought to be as much as posMble diminished^ 
appears to contribute to the unhealthfulness of the place. This 
metropolis of the Indian Archipelago is peopled by xnany dif- 
fbrettt nations ;\ but the Chinese, who, for the sake of gain^ 
are contented to abandon the tombs of their ancestors, and 
slight the laws of their country against emigration, constitute 
the most numerous and most industrous part of the inhabi* 
tants. The port or road of BaUvia, at a considerable distance 
below the town, is the general rendes^vous of the Dutch fleets 
in those sea8« The commerce of this emporium of the £ast» 

• All writers agree in their representations of the malignancy of the 
Batavian atmosphere. Captain Cook*s crew experienced its fatal effects j 
and in his voyage, Batavia is described aa the grave of European navi- 
gators. 

t Thunbergi however, observes, that the irregular diet of the Europe* 
ana contributes to the destruction which takes place among them. The 
poorer sort of people commit excesses in eating fruit, and in the impro- 
per use of arrack ; and the rich indulge too much in strong food and 
heating liquors. Thunberg's Trav. vol. 2. p. 280, and vol. 4. p. 134 and 
135, where he depicts the luxurious mode of living among the Europe- 
ans at Batavia. He agrees, however, with all other travellers in rcprc 
atnting the climate as the most unliealthful on tlie face of the globe. 

t See Sir George Staunton's Description of tliis Dutch colony and city, 
VQl.l.ch.r- 
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wlucli is statt ytry great, was once &r motecoDBidecabfes mbfta 
tbe Dutch were id the roeriduia of their naW power a&d Ori- 
ental monopoly.* . The goyernor*general here resides with a 
pomp approaching to r«^ty : and the mode of living aoooiig the 
great officers of the company, and the opulent merchantsy dis- 
plays a mixture of European elegance and Asiatic magnifi- 
cence. Java is divided into three or four conuderable priacipa- 
litiest governed by native pnnces.f In personi complexion, and 
lineaments, the Javanese resemble the Sumatrans. There are 
Bon^B Pagan tribes, but the prevalent religion is Mahomedia-^ 
ism. Near Cheribon are seen an ancient tonfc and a naofiqucf 
which are ranked among the most magnificent monuments of 
the Oriental Archipelago. The other islands of the Suma- 
tran chain are little known, and of trifling importance, except 
Timor, which b 300 miles in length', by 60 in breadth, and b 
considered as a kind of barrier to the spice blands. In this 
general view, it may easily be supposed that a^ great number 
of small and unfanportant islands are omitted. Without such 
omission, indeed, tliis work would descend to the minuteness 
of a gazetteer, and swell to an enormous sice, as the isles of 
the Eastern Archipelago might be counted by thousands, and 
are almost innumerable. A sketch of the most important 
must therefore suffice4 

AUSTRALASIA. 

Thb division of the globe, to which the President De 
Brosse assigns the name of Australasia, or the southern re-, 
gion, may be considered as comprehending the extensive cen- 
tral land of New Holland, with all the isles that are, or may be 
dbcovered within twenty degrees to the west, and within 

* Anderson exhibits a splendid picture of the power and commerce of 
the Dutch at Batavia before the close of the seventeenth century. Hist 
Comm. vol. 2. p. 276. See also curious remarks on the trade of the 
BasMndb Company in De WiU's Int de la HoUande, par. 1. ch 19. 

f For a minute account of the island of Java, see Stavorinus's Voyage, 
vol. 1. English transUtion ; as also in Thunberg, vol.4. 

% More particular accounts may be found in Marsden's Sumatra, Fo- 
rest's Papua, Stavorinus's and Sonnerat*s Voyages, and Pennant's Oat- 
lines, from which thb sketch is extracted. 



twooty-fiTe or tUrty degrees U^ the e«8t To the south, Aus- 
tralaai» may be centidered aa extending to the Yicinity of the 
Antarctic circle, where the uknda of. ice hegjli to appear. 

New Holland, extending from about 1 1^ to 38'' 30' south 
]adnide,and from about 1 13« to 153<> 40^ east longitude, nearly 
3700 English miles in length from west to east, and 1920 in 
breadth from north to south, is, beyond comparison, the largest 
island in the world, and may indeed with greater propriety be 
denominated a continent It is not, however, yet ascertained, 
whether this immense tract be continuous, or divided by nar* 
row stroights into different islands. It would be an imposi- 
tion on the understanding of the reader, to pretend to deli- 
neate the geographical features of this vast country, of which 
we scarcely as yet know the skirts and extremities. The ve« 
getation and zoology display an ample field of researcli for 
future naturalists; but all the knowledge hitherto obtained 
relating to those subjects, is confined within narrow limits. 
The small particle of the country that has yet been explored, 
b hilly, though not mountainous, and is in many places cover* 
ed with forests of tall trees ; but the timber is said to be brit- 
tle and useless ; and the shores present large tracts of swampy 
ground. The smaU portion of its zoology that is already 
brought to light, presents to the eye of scientific observation 
several rare and curious animals and volatiles. Among the 
former may be reckoned the kangaroo, and dogs that never 
bark : and among the latter, pelicans of the largest species, 
together with that rare production of nature, the black swan, 
which in dze is superior to the white, and equal to it in ele- 
gance.* The inhabitants of this immense region do not ap- 
pear i^ be all of the same origin. Some are as black as the 
negroes of Africa, but their hair is long, and not woolly : others 
are of the Malay complexion* Their features are for the 
most part disgusting ; a flat nose, wide nostrils, eyes deep sunk 
in their sockets, thick lips, a mouth of a prodigious width, 
and often very prominent jays, generally forming the contour.f 

* Pennant's Oatlines of the Globe, vol. 4. p. 108. loO. 

t C^tina't History of the Cokmy, p. 554. Dam pier, who visited New 
HolUnd in 1680, says, that they have curled hair like the negroes. Dam- 
pier's Voyage, vol 1. cb. 16. 
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Their teetln however, are moBtly white and even, and thetneii 
have black bvisby beards. These people are of a low slaiurcy 
and ill made, tJbt$^ ai*nis, legs, and thighs, being remarkably 
amall and thin. Those tribes which live near the coast, and 
consequently are exposed to European observation, seem to 
be in the most early stage of society, that has yet been disco- 
vered in any part of the globe. They are merely divided into 
families, the chief of which is entitled beana, or fether. Both 
sexes are naked, the use of clothing being wholly unknown.** 
Fish is the only food of the tribes on the coast ; and those in the 
woods subsist on such animals as they can catch. Even worms 
and caterpillars are said to be articles of food. Their huts are 
rudely constructed of the bark of trees, in the form of an oven, 
the fire being at the entrance, and the interior filled with smoke 
and nastiness. In these huts they sleep promiscuously ; but 
nocturnal repose is often interrupted by their mutual enmi* 
ties and frequent assasanations. Their canoes are made of 
bark, stretched on frames of timber ; and the fish is either 
killed with a kind of prong, or uken with lines of baric, and 
hooks (rf* mother-of-pearl oyster, rubbed on a stone till fit for the 
purpose. Among these rude people no traces of religion are 
perceived ; but they appear to have some faint idea of a fu- 
ture exbtence : and think that after death they return to the 
clouds, whence they originally fell. They are extremely su- 
perstitious) and believe in the existence of magic and witch- 
craft.! A great number of their manners and customs are 
described by Collins and others : but enough is here said to 
shew that these people are in the lowest degree of the savage 
state, and as near the level of the brute creation as human na- 
ture can possibly sink. It may, however, be added, tl^it one 
of these tribes, more numerous and powerful than the rest in 
its vicinity, exerts the singular prerogative of extracting a 

• Dampier says, that they would not accept of clothes when oflfcrcd 
them ; and that they could not be prevailed on by any rewards to take 
the trouble of assisting to cany water. They did not seem to admire 
any thing that they saw. Dampier's Voyage, vol. 1. cb. 16. 

t Dampier describes them as little above the brute creation. He dif- 
fers from the more recent accounts in describing them as tall ; but he 
may have seen some other tribes, and taken from them his obserratioo^.* 
Dampier, ubi supra. 
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tooth from the young men of other iamilies, in token of go- 
▼emment and subordination. The solemnity of paying this 
singular tribute of teeth, af>[>ears to be performed eyery fourth 
year with a number of ridiculous ceremonies. The language 
spoken by these people is represented as melodious, expres- 
sive) and sonorous, having no analogy with any other known 
language ; but the dialects of different regions seems to be to- 
tally different. No observations, however, that have yet been 
made on their language and manners, afford the least indica- 
tion of the origin of these savage tribes.r-*Such is the imper- 
fect sketch that can now be given of this extensive portion of 
the globe, which, in the space of another century or two, will 
probably afford authentic and interesting matter for new vo- 
lumes of geographical descripdon. 

The vast region of New Holland, although hitherto sunk in 
the depths of barbarism, and lost to science and civilization, is 
BOW beginning to rise into notice. It is not improbable that 
the Portugueze were the first, but the Dutch appear to have 
boeu the principal discoverers of this immense region.* At 
different periods, from 161 6 to 1644, various parts of the coast 
were discovered by successive navigators. No European na- 
tion, however, established any colony id the country ; and Cap- 
tun Cook having accurately examined the Eastern coast in the 
year 1770, took possession of it in the name of his Britannic 
majesty. This was the commencement of a new epoch in 
that benighted portion of the globe. The new territory vras, 
in 1786, fixed.on as a place of transportation for criminals ; 
and, in 1788, the first fleet carrying convicts from Great Bri* 
tsdn arrived on the coast, and began to establish a settlement.t 
It was found necessary, however, to encounter many difiicul- 
iieSy and several unforeseen inconveniences attended the new 
colony. Botany-bay was the place first chosen for its esta- 
blishment, but was not found, on experience, to answer the 
expectations formed of its advantages. Governor Philips, 
therefore, deemed it expedient to transfer the colony to ano- 
ther inlet, about twelve miles further to the north, called Port 

* De Brosae. Histoire de la Navigation aux terres Australes, vol. 1! 
p. 426 

t CoUint's History of the Colonyi vol. 2. 
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Jackson, one of the finest harbours in the^worid, eztendiAg 
about fourteen miles within land, and containing numerous 
creeks. A place, called Sydney-Cove, on the south ode of 
the inlet, was fixed on for the new settlement. The colonists 
at first experienced considerable difficulties in regard to sub- 
sistence, and met with some unexpected misfortunes. The 
sheep were stolen by the natives, and the cattle wandefed into 
the woods. But in 1795, -the latter, after having been lost 
seven years, were found grazing in a distant meadow, and had 
multiplied tifa surprising .degree. Another settlement was 
meanwhile formed on Norfolk Island, with a view to the cul- 
tivation of the New Zealand flax; and in 1797, a space of 
about fifty miles round the colony had been expk>red. Coal 
and rock-salt have been discovered. So vast a region as New 
Holland, which extends through at least 27^ 3(y of latitude, 
must present a great variety both of soil and climate ; and un- 
til the country be more fully explored, these, as well as the 
rest of its natural features, lie beyond the reach of description. 
The physical circumstances of the ^English settlement in lati- 
tude 34^ south, and longitude \Sl^ east, however, is already 
known from observation and experience. The soil is in gene- 
ral a blackish mould, fertile in plants, from wliich circum- 
stance it received the name of Botany-bay; and considerable 
quantities of wheat and maize have been raised, especially on 
Norfolk Island. Time and culdvation will further develop its 
qualities and productions. It is scarcely necessary to mention, 
that from its situation in the j^outhem hemiaphere, the sea- 
sons are the reverse of those in Europe. In December, the 
middle of summer, the weather is very hot, heavy rains are 
frequent, especially about the full and change of the moon : 
and in Norfolk Island the weather is rainy from February to 
August. In general, however, the climate is allowed to be 
salubrious. 

The philosophical observer of mundane affairs, extending 
his views into futurity, may, in this remote and savage region, 
discover grand objects of contemplation. He will behold the 
diffuuon of the British race and language in this distant part 
of the opposite hemisphere, and view new empires bursting 
into existence. New Holland will| in a few centuries, pre- 
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sent the spectAde of another America, a new world of rising 
knowledge and civiHsation; and at some future period chia 
birbarons and benighted portion of the globe may become one 
of Che seats of commerce, of literature, and science. 

^ PAPUA, OR NEW GUINEA. 

This extensive region is as little kno^yn as New HoHand. 
It was even considered as doubtful, whether it did not form a 
part of that vast central land, till Captain Cook explored the 
strdght by which they are separated. The unfortunate French 
navigator. La Peyrouse, is supposed to have been employed 
iff completing the discovery of its coast, when he met his un- 
tihiely fate. Amidst the deficiency of information, Papua is 
considered as a vast islund, of not less than about 1200 miles 
In length, and of an irregular breadth, amounting perhaps on 
a medium to 280 miles.* The coasts in general are lofty ; 
and within land, mountains rising above mountains, richly 
clothed with woods, present a magnificent scenery, which has 
impressed every navigator with delight. The interior being 
totally unknown, all our accounts of the natural history of thi» 
country are of course limited to a few particular spots on the 
coast. The shores, however, arc said to be clothed with co- 
coa-trees ; and Mr. Forest found abundance of nutmeg-trees 
in some small islands near the harbour of Dory, on the northern 
side. From this circumstance, and from its^ situation, it is 
highly probable that Papua^ if thoroughly explored, would not 
be found destitute of nutmegs, nor perhaps of cloves; and, if 
colonized by Europeans, might probably be one of the most va- 
luable of the spice islands. It is not indeed a little surprising, 
that in this extensive country, which appears to be highly fa- 
voured by nature, and is probably enriched with her choicest 
productions, no European settlement has ever been formed. 
The zoology, so far as it is known, is romantic and singular, 
Papua and the neighbouring isles of Aroo being the favourite 
residente of the beautiful birds of paradise. The crowned 

* These measures are taken from its appearance in Arrowsmith'i 
Chart. Papua may perhaps nearly equal, hut does not seem to exceed 
Borneo in extent. 

VOL. IV. 5f5 
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pigeon, almost equal to the turkey in size, is scarcely a fess 
singular production of animal nature. Several others, remar- 
kable for singularity and beauty, «are noticed by navigpators^ 
whence it may reasonably be presumed that this country would 
present an ample and interesting field to the naturalist. 

The inhabitants of Papua are black, with the woolly hair of 
the negroes ; and from their resemblance to the natives of the 
■ African coast, the Europeans gave to the country the name of 
New Guinea.* The aspect of the Papuans is hideous and 
frightful. They are of a good stature, and stronpf shape ; their 
skins are of a shining bhck, but rough*, and often disSj^ured 
with marks like those occasioned by the leprosy ; their eyes 
arc very large, their noses ftat, their mouths extremely wide, 
and therr lips amazingly thick ; so that the whole assemblage 
of their features gives them a terrific appearance. Their 
woolly hair is of a shining black, or else of a fiery red>the last 
colour being probably owing to some sort of powder. It is 
dressed in an enormous bush resembling a mop, sometimes 
three feet, and at the least two and a half in circumference^ 
and often ornamented with the feathers of the birds of paradise^ 
Several of them bore their noses, and pass through them rings, 
pieces of bone, &c. while some also hang roimd their necks, 
by way of ornament, the tusks of boars. The men have no 
clothing, «xcept a small wrapper round their waists, of the 
fibres of the cocoa-tree ; and the women wear a covering of the 
coarse boltas of Surat, tucked up behind, so as to leave the legs 
and thighs exposed to view. Tl\ey appear to be embroiled in 
those intestine hostilities so universal among savages ; and 
slaves, moat probably ^prisoners of war, were offered to Captam 
Forest at a low price. These people, however, shew conside- 
rable ingenuity in the construction, and dexterity in the ma- 
nagement of their proas, which, like those seen m several of 
the isles of the Pacific Ocean, have a singular and striking ap- 
pearance. The Chinese carry on a trade with the Papuans, 
whom they furnish with various instruments and utensils, and 
carry back ambergris, tortoise-shells, birds of paradise, lories, 
and various other birds, which the natives dry with great skill- 

* Sooaaret. Voyage a la NouveUe Guin^e, vol 3. p. 13L 
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Some slaves are also exported. In the nMghbourbood of 
Papua, are several other islands of coiisiderabic extent) and 
somewhat better known, but too unimportant to be objects of 
particular description.* 

New Britain^ New Caledonia^ and the Islands of Solomon^ 
situated rather to the eastward of Papua, have been little ex- 
plored ; but as far as they arc known, they appear to have a 
near resemblance to that country. The productions seem to 
be in general the same. In New Britain the nutmeg is said 
to be found in abundance ; and this island is probably the ut^ 
most limit of that valuable production towards the east. The 
country is supposed' to be populous. The people resemble 
the Papuans, and appear to be skilful in the management of 
their canoes. Of the Solomon island, all our accounts are 
extremely obscure, and even discordant.f New Caledonia is 
a large island, discovered by Captain Cook ; but its northern 
side alone has been somewhat explored; aiul its dimensions 
are not yet ascertained. Among it» productions, the bread- 
fruit and cocoa-tree were observed.^ The inhabitants are 
xnuscular and strong, and of a dark brown complesdon ; theb 
hair, which is not woolly, but frizzled apparently by art like 
that of the Papuans, is also, like theirs, ornamented with a 
comb, and the beard is cut short. The houses are neatly 
built in the form of a bee-hive, but have no outlet for the 
smoke. Their food appears to consist chiefly of roots and fish* 
The New Hebiides were visited by Captain Cook in the same 
voyage ; but they had been previously discovered by Bougain- 
ville in 1768. The natives resemble those of New Holland| 
and are dexterous in the use of the spear. 

*' This aceount of Papua is chiefly collected from the voysfetof Son- 
nerat aod Forest. The country, however, merits a more perfect descrip- 
tion than any authorities at present can furnish. 

t De Brosse. Hist de la Navigation aux Terres Attstrales, vol. 2. p. 
175, &c. Dalrymple's Collect, vol. 1. p. 16, 

t- Captain Cook's second Voyage. 
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The extensive rcp^ion of New Zealand was first visited by 
Tasuran, the Dutch navigator, in 1642 ; and here some of his 
men, who ventured on shore unarmed, were massacred by the 
natives. Captain Cook explored the coasts in 1 770, and was 
the first who discovered that this extensive country b divided 
by a streight into two large islands, one of which is at least 
600 English miles in length, by about 150 in medial breadth, 
and the other is little inferior in size,* Any description of the 
geographical features and natural history of this country, as 
well as of others in this quarter of the globe, must necessarily 
be very imperfect, and restricted to narrow limits, as the 
coasts alone have been the subject of European observation. 
From the little that has been seen of New Zealand, the surface 
appears to be mountainous. The highest mountain that has 
hitherto been observed, is that of Egmont, on the northern 
side of New Zealand, which, from the circumstance of being 
perpetually covered with snow, Dr. Forster supposes to be 
14,000 feet in height The inferior hills arc covered with 
lofty trees of the most luxuriant s^pearance, retaining their 
foliage the greatest part of the year. The climate is tempe- 
rate, but appears to be moist ; and clouds of a beautiful green 
sometimes present to the eye of the naturalist a curious phoe- 
nomenon.f Among the few productions of New Zealand 
which have been discovered and examined, the flax is that 
which has excited the greatest attention, being of a beautiful 
silky appearance, and the plant remarkably tall. In some 
parts it is cultivated ; but in most places it is said to grow 
spontaneously in great quantities.^ The culture has been at- 
tempted both in England and France without success ; but the 
eause of its failure remains undiscovered. It is a remarkable 
circumstance in zoology, that in this extensive region no 
quadruped has hitherto been observed except rats, and a kind 
of fox-dog, which is trained by the natives as a domestic ani* 

* Captain Cook's first Voyage. 

t Dp. Fopiter's Observations, p. 31. 116. 

t Collins, on the authority of two natives^ p. 52.4. 
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inal. The birds are more plentiful^ and many of them seem 
peculiar to the country. 

The people of New Zealand equal the tallest Europeans in 
stature : their complexion is a dark brown, little deeper than 
that of the Spaniards who are exposed to the weather. They 
possess an acute and enterprising genius, and are e.xceeding- 
ly bold, ferocious, and daring. Their dress is an oblong gar- 
ment, not woven, but made by knotting the silky flax : they 
ornament their ears with beads and bits of. jad, and often be- 
smear their faces with a kind of red paint. Their habitations 
are far superior to those of New Holland ; and they display 
their ingenuity in the construction of their boats, which are 
well built of planks, fastened together with strong withs, and 
some of them sufficiently large to carry above thirty men. 
These boats often have a head ingeniously carved, displaying 
a human face distorted by rage. A general observation in- 
deed may be made, that, in savage life, images are rather ter- 
rific than pleasing. They bake their fish in a rude kind of 
oven ; and a gelatinous vegetable, resembling sago, supplies 
the place of bi*ead. The New Zealanders are ingenious me- 
chanics with their rude tools, which are mostly of jad. They 
appear to be divided into different tribes, governed by their 
respective chiefs. The ranks of subordination ar^ the chiefs 
and their cheers, the priests, whose influence is equal, if not 
superior, and the common people.* These tribes are gene- 
rally in a state of warfare. Their weapons are spears and jave- 
lins, with the patoo, a kind of i*ude battle axe ; and in battle 
they distort their faces like daemons. The captives taken in 
war are always eaten by the victors; and the bodies of the 
slain are immediately cut in pieces, broiled, and devoured with 
the greatest satisfaction, a custom which appears more san* 
guinary and shocking, as these people believe that the soul of 
a man, whose body is eaten by his enemies, is doomed to eter* 
nal torments. Nothing can therefore more fully demonstrate 
their implacable and revengeful temper, than the satisfaction 
which they express in the idea of extending their vengeance 

* Collins on the aathority of two native^. Account of the Colony, 
^524. 
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beyond the grave, by not only destroying the bodies, bat wn* 
dering the souls of iheii* enemies eternally miserable. On the 
whole, the New. Zealandcrs may be ranked among the most 
ferocious of the human race j and no state can be more uo. 
happy than that in which they live, under constant apprchen* 
sion of mutual destruction.* 

Among the New Zealanders, no external traces of religion, 
no temples nor public worship are discovered : the priests 
alone are employed to address the gods. The people, how- 
ever, believe a future state of existence, and, as already ob- 
served, the eternal damnation of those who are eaten by their 
enemies. Those who. escape this fate are buried ; and they 
believe that on the third day after interment, an Ea-tooa, or 
inferior divinity, carries the soul to the clouds, while another 
conveys the impure part to a certain point on the coast, and 
precipitates it into the sea. The New Zealanders are not more 
remarkable for their ferocity than for their daring spirit and 
determined contempt of death. Suicide is so common among 
tliem, that they frequently hang themselves on the most trivial 
occasions. Van Diemen's land, another large island of tlic 
Australasian division, is about 160 miles in length, by 80 in 
medial breadth. The productions and the inhabitants seem to 
resemble those of New Holland, from whence it is separated 
by a streight, about ninety miles wide, and interspersed with 
small islands.! 

POLYNESIA. 

Those numerous collections of islands widely dispersed in 
the Pacific Ocean, which the President Dc Brasses, as already 
observed, distinguishes by the general name of Polynesia,aml 
which, if not considered as a grand geographical division, 
must be regarded as belonging to Asia, present themselves in 
the followbg groups. 1st, the Pelew Islands; 2d, t2ie La- 
drones; 3d, theCarolmes; 4th, the Sandwich Islands ; sib, 
Marquesas; 6th, the Society Islands; and 7th, the Friendly 

•See Cook's last vnyage. 

t This Ascription of New Zealand Is chiefly Uken from ColUns »4 
Capum Cook's first and last Voyages. 
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Islands. Besides these, are many others T^idely scattered in 
this.immense ocean ; and future navig^ators may probably en- 
large and improve the geography of this portion of the globe 
by new discoveries. The Pclew Islands have been minutely 
and elegantly described by Mr. Keate, the Ladrones, by the 
Jesuit Gobiensy and the Carolinas, by De Brosses. Of the 
Sandwich Islands, the Marquesas, the Society, and the Friendly* 
Islands, ample descriptions are found in the voyages of Cook 
and La Peyrouse, and in that of the missionaries. To enter 
into particular descriptions of these numerous groups, would 
lead to a prolixity totally incompatible with the design of this 
work, which is intended to exhibit4hc grand features of the 
globe and of human existence, while these detached and di- 
minutive spots have never had, nor will ever have, any im- 
portant influence on politics or commerce, nor make any dis- 
tinguished figure in the history of the world. The task would 
indeed be superfluous: these isles are described in the above- 
mentioned voyages with a minuteness inadmissible in a work of 
general delineation: manyof the prolix descriptions there giv- 
en, have been transcribed into several miscellaneous and perio* 
dical works, and given in abridgment by various geographical 
writers. Any new description would therefore be little more 
than a mere repetition of what has already been often repeat- 
ed. Olahcite, the largest of the Society isles, in particular, is 
a familiar theme, *« on which more has been written than con- 
cerning several kingdoms of Europe."* As of all the isles of 
the Pacific Ocean, this is the most known to the Europeans, 
and has excited the greatest degree of public attention, it may 
not be amiss to exhibit a sketch of its principal features, geo- 
graphical and moral, which may in some measure be consi- 
dered as a standard of general representation, from which the 
other parts of the Polynesian picture vary in different degrees, 
of shade and colouring, rather than in any stinking lineament. 
Otaheite is in size by far the most considerable of the Soci- 
ety isles, which arc sixty or seventy in number. It consists of 
two peninsulas joined together by a neck of land about three 
miles in breadth.f The larger peninsula on the north* west is 

• La Peyrouse Voysge, vol. 3. p. 362. 
t Map in the Missionary Voyage. 
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almost circular, and about twenty-five miles in diameter. The 
length of the smaller peninsula on the south-east is about fif- 
teen, and the breadth about ten miles. These peninsulas rise 
into two distinct mountains, enclosed by a border of low land, 
which, from the shore to the riding of the hills, is in some 
places about a mile in breadth : in other places ridges, branch- 
ing out from the central mountains, and separated by Talleys 
of the most luxuriant fertility, extend to the sea. Situated in 
the 13ch degree of south latitude, and the 1 50th degree of 
west longitude, Otaheite has a hot but salubrious climate. 
The bread-fruit may be considered as one of its most impor- 
tant productions. The cocoa and plantain also atiound. The 
inhabitants are of a good stature and elegant limbs : their 
complexion b olive, somewhat inclining to the copper colour, 
and darker or lighter, in proportion to their greater or less 
exposure to the sun : their skins are also fine and soft. They 
have fine black eyes, white even teeth, and hair of a jetty 
black, which they perfume and ornament with flowers.* Their 
features and countenances are in general agreeable and pleas- 
ing ; their disposition good-natured and cheerful, and their 
manners mild and affable. Their voice and language are soft 
and harmonious : and their rude manufactures evince the 
greatest ingenuity. Their dress is picturesque : an oblong 
piece, with a hole in the middle to admit the head, hangs down 
before and behind. Both sexes wear garlands of flowers and 
feathers, and dress nearly in the same manner. In regard to 
religion, they acknowledge a multitude of Ea-tooas, or divini- 
ties. To these they erect morals, or temples, and endeavour 
to render them propitious by human sacrifices. The victims 
are generally criminals, who are killed when asleep, a curious 
instance of savage superstition, united with mildness of cha* 
racter. Their priests are numerous, and have great power 
and influence. The Otahettans admit the immortality of the 
soul, and degrees of future eminence and glory, proportioned 
to those of virtue and piety ; but they reject the idea of future 
punishment. 

* The ^iefs are observed to be taUer tlian the common people, few 
keing undir six f«et See Cook's Voyages, &c. 



Sandwich i$lands.']^'Th^ Sandwich islands were so named 
hy C ipuin Cook, the original discover, r, in honour of the Earl 
of Siftndwich, who hud warmly' promoted his undertakings. 
The people. are somewhat darker than the Otaheitans, whom 
they otherwise resemble. They are extremely ingenious, and 
have made some progress in agriculture and manufactures. 

Ozs^Aef.]-— Owyhee is the largest of this group, and indeed 
of all the islands that have yet been discovered in the wide ex- 
tent of Polynesia. , It is about 280 miles in circuit, and the 
centre rises into lofty mountains. The honour of its discovery 
is due to the immprtal Cook; and here that illustrious navi- 
gator met his untimely fatCi being killed by the natives in an 
affray, which originated rather in a sort of mis understanding, 
tiian in ferocity of disposition} or premeditated design. 
' Friendly and Naoigaiors islands.'\ — The Friendly islands, 
including the isles of th6 Navigators, discover.ed in 1768 by 
Bougainville, appear, from the representations of La Peyrouse, 
to be, in regard to fertility and population, the most important 
of all the Polynesian groups.* He describes the isles of the 
Navigators as exceedingly populous and plentiful in different 
kinds of provisions, such as hogs, fowls, pigeons, and fruit. 
At Maouna, one of this group, 500 hogs, and an immense 
quantity of fruit, were procured in the space of twenty-four 
hours. Captain De Langle Lamanon, the naturalist, and nine 
seamen, were massacred at this island, the captain having un- 
advisedly made presents of beads to a few of the chiefs, while 
he had neglected the others. According to La Peyrouse, the 
largest of these islands are Pola, Oyolava, and Maouna, of 
which he supposes the aggregate population to amount to 
400,000 ; but this is probably an exaggerated estimate. He 
describes the island of Oyolava as equal at least to Otaheite in 
extent, beauty, fertility, and population. In this island was 
observed the largest village ever seen in all Polynesia ; and 
the sea appeared to be covered with canoes. The people are 
remarkable for stature and strength, as well as for a ferocity 
•f character scarcely to be observed in any other of the Poly- 

• •La Peyrouse, vol. 3. 
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nesian isles. They display extraordinary industry and inge- 
nuity in all their works, and seem particularly skiiful in the 
management of their numerous canoes. Their language is a 
dialect of the Malay, behig undcrsiood by a native of the Phi- 
lippines, which evidently shew them to be of a Malay origin. 

Ton^fl/aftoo.]— But of all the islands scattered in this ?aat 
expanse, Tongataboo, discovered in 1643 by Taaman, who 
gave it the name of Amsterdam, appears to be that in which 
civilization has made the greatest advancement. Though this 
be the chief of the Friendly isles, it is no more than sixteen 
miles in length, by eight in its greatest breadth ; but it displays 
a picture of industry Utile to be expected in this remote and 
sequestered part of the gobe. The surface appears to be level; 
and the whole island, consisting of inclosures, with reed fences 
about six feet high, intersectec) with innumerable roadS) is ft 
an universal and surprising state of cultivation. 



GENERAL OBSERVATIONS 

OS THE ASTATIC ISLES, AND THOSE OF THE SOUTHEaN AND PA- 
CIFIC OCEAN, ARRANGED UNDEK THE DIVISIONS OF AUST&A- 
LASIA AND POLYNESIA. 

Amidst the want of more ample discovery, and the neces- 
sary conciseness in treating such a multiplicity of subjects, it 
may not be amiss to supply the deficiency of particular de* 
scription, by adding some general observations, which may 
tend to exhibit these numerous and widely scattered portions 
of the earth in a concentrated view. Except Japan, which 
the^ observations are not intended to comprise, all the isles 
of the Indian, or Oriental Archipelago, being situated in the 
torrid zone, and in general possessing a fertile soil, abound in 
all the productions of the tropical climates, and in a number 
of peculiar plants and spices.* But of all these extensive 
islands, the CQasts alone are explored, while the topography 

and natural histoiy of their interior regions, are totally lost to 

• 

* See description ofthe Spice islands. 
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acientifie observation. The same may be observ'ed of the nu* 
merous islands of the Pacific Ocean, which iu general are only 
known from the hasty visits of navigators. Otaheite is per- 
haps the only Polynesian island, of which the central parts 
have been completely explored. From the s'mallness of those 
isles, however^ a less degree of difference must exist between 
the interior and the maritime parts, than in the extensive 
countries of Luzon, Borneo, Java, Sumatra, Sec. The princi- 
pal islands yet discovered in the Pacific Ocean, and here ar- 
ranged in the grand division of Polynesia, like those of the In- 
dian Archipelago, lie between the tropics, and abound in most 
0f the tropical productions, besides some of a pecular nature, 
of which the noted bread-fruit is one of the most singular and 
useful. One particular observation is to be made <si the 
zoology : although the seas abound with fish, no quadrupeds^ 
except hogs, dogs, and rats, have been found in any of the 
Polynesian islands: of birds, there are great abundance and 
variety. Australasia being mostfy situated in the temperate 
xone, only Papua and the northern part of New Holland lying 
between the tropics, many of its productions must be different 
from those of the above-mentioned islands. From the observa- 
tions, however, that have hitherto been made, the Australasian 
countries present the same scarcity of quadrupeds as Polynesia. 
But the human species in this, as in all other regions of the 
globe, is the most interesting part of the picture. In what 
manner, at what time, and by what gradual steps the human 
race has been diffused throughout these remote and detached 
spots, which nativ*e seemed to have concealed amidst an im- 
mense ocean, history does not mention. The population of 
New Holland, and still more that of Papua, appears to be ori- 
ginally African; but .at what time, and on what occasions, 
Africa poured into those distant regions her barbarous tribes, 
are questions that can never be solved. In the central parts 
of the large islands of the Indian Archipelago, various tribes 
exist, of which it would be in vain to attempt to trace the ori- 
gin. But all the maritime parts, and all the Polynesian isles, 
from the Phillippines to New Zealand, and from Sumatra 
quite through the wide extent of the Pacific Ocean, evidently 
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display Malay population. The inhabitants of the Friendly 
islands appeai^to liave made the greatest improvement in agri- 
culture and civil polity, while the New Zealanders arc in the 
mpst deplorable state of barbarism. The Otaheitans are dis- 
tinguished for the. pleasing affability of their manner ; and the- 
people of the Marquesas are celebrated for the beauty and 
symmetry of their persons, which might furnish models to the 
stotuary and the painter * But in all the detached regions of 
this extensive portion of the globe, the same lineaments and 
complexion, with some shades of difference arising from the 
circumstances of climate, or particular customs, are univer- 
sally observed ; and the Malay language, in different dialects, 
every where prevails. Physical and moral circumstances, 
therefore, concur to indicate a Malay origin. A late ingenious 
writer, however, supposes the original population of all those 
countries to have been the black race, found not only in Pa- 
pua, 8cc. but in the centre of some of ihe larger Asiatic islands. 
According to this hypothesis, the Malays neglected the south, 
and bending their progress toward the east, left Papua^ New 
Holland, Ecc. in the possession of the primitive raccj but gra- 
dually extended their conquests as far as Otabeite and the 
Marquesiis. And it appears, that on these occasions, the abo- 
riginal blacks in the larger islands retired to the interior 
mountains, where they still exist in various tribes, while those 
of the smaller islands were either exterminated, or mingled 
with the lower class of their conquerors.f This conjecture 
seems to be authorized by the well knowp circumstance of the 
common people of Otaheite, being of lower Mature and darker 
Gompiexion than the chiefs, and apparently of a mixed race. 

The discoveries and conquests of the Malays and tlie Ara- 
bians, form an interesting, but extremely obscure portion of 
history. When the Europeans first discovered the Aaatic 
islands, they found the coasts, as at present, possessed by Ma- 
homedan colonies. Some of these might probably be of Ara- 
bian extraction, as the Arabians had subdued the coasts of In- 

• Missionary Voyage, p. 145. 

t Dr. Forster'8 Obacrvations, p. 358, Sec. This opinion seems also to 
be countenanced by La Peyrouse, vol.«3. 
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dia as fiir as Cape Comorin, previous to ike arr^ral of the Por- 
taguezc under Vasco dc Gama in 1494. The greatest part of 
the Mnhomeda is of the Oriental isles, howeyer, are, from 
their language, known to be Malays. It is therefore evident 
that their expeditions. have been undertaken at different pe- 
riods. Their discovery and conquest of Polynesia have been 
effected while they were yet pagans. In latter times, per* 
haps, they have thought a second conquest of those remote 
islands an unprofitable undertaking ; and since they became 
Mahomedans, they have confined themselves to the Indian 
Archipebgd. The isles of Temat, Tydore, and Batchian, are 
the seats of the three most easterly Mahomedan kingdoms ; 
and the small island of Goram, which is adorned with thirteen 
mosques, is the eastern boundary of the Mahomedan religion.* 
This island is a little to the south-east of Ceram, and both are 
subject 10 the sultan of Batchian. 

It will not be amiss to conclude this complex and extensive 
article with a short extract from the observations of an emi- 
nent philosophical traveller, who has exhibited a striking and 
comprehensive view of the Malays, that extraordinary people, 
whose origin and history baffle all investigation ; but whose 
extensive diffusion is an unequivocal proof and a perpetual 
monument of the pan which they have acted on the theatre of 
the world. Beyond the kingdom of Siam, says M. Le Poivre, 
is the peninsula of Malacca, a country formerly well peopled, 
and consequently well cultivated. This nation was once one 
of the greatest powers, and made a very considerable figure 
on the theatre of Asia. The sea was covered with their ships, 
and they carried on a most extensive commerce: Their laws,' 
however, -were apparently very different from those which 
subsist among them at present. From time to time they sent 
out numbers of colonies, which, one after another, peopled 
the islanjds of Sumatra, Java, Borneo, Celebes, or Macassar, 
the Moluccas, the Phillippines, and those innumerable islands 
of the Archipelago, which bound Asia on the east, and which 
occupy an extent of 700 leagues in longitude from east to west, 
and about 600 feet of latitude from north to south. Th^ha- 

• Forrest's Voyage, pv "S. 
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bitants of all these islands, those at least upon the coasts, are 
the same people. They speak almost the same language, have 
the same laws, the same manners. Is it not somewhat sin- 
gular, that this nation, whose possessions are so extensive, 
should scarcely be known in Europe.* This picture is an 
excellent representation of general features, although the 
darkness by which the objects are surrounded) prevented the 
painter from tracing particular lineaments. 

• Le Poivpc Philopb. Voy. ap. Pennant's Outlines of the Globe, vol. 3. 
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W. WELLS AND T. B. WAIT AND CO. 

BATB JUST PUBLI9HCD, 

Two LECTURES ON COMETS, read in the Chapel of 

Harvard College, Cambridge, New England, in April, 1759, 
on occasion of the Comet wjiich anpeured in that month. With 
an Appendix, concerning the re|Plutions of that Comet, und 
of some others. By John WinThhop, Esq. F.R.S. Holiisian 
Professor of the Mathematics and Natural Philosophy at Cam- 
bridge. 

ALSO, 

AN ESSAY ON COMETS, in two Parts.— Part I. Con- 
taining an attempt to expluin the phenomena of the tails of 
Comets, and to account for their perpetual opposition to the 
sun, upon philosophic principles. — Part II. Pointing out some 
important ends for which these tails were probably designed: 
wherein it is shewn, that in consequence of these curious ap* 
pendages. Comets may be inhabited worlds, and even com. 
fortable habitations ; notwithstanding the vast eccentricities of 
their orbits. The whole interspersed with observations and 
reflections on the sun alid primary planets. By Ani>rew 
Oliyeb, jun, Esq. 

• In human works, though labour'd on with pain, 
A thousand movetnenu scarce one purpose gain ; 
In God's, one single can its end produce ; 
Yet serves to second too some other use. 

Pope's EssXy on Man. 

The appearance of a new and splendid Comet gives a re- 
newed an4 peculiar interest to the above Tracts ; and a belief 
that they will be found highly useful and entertaining, as well 
as a desire to perpetuate the valuable scienti6c performances 
of our ancestors, has induced some gentlemen to recommend 
a republication of them at this time. The " Lecturesy'* by 
^* the most learned professor Winthrop,'* will be foui>d to 
contain a clear and complete account of what is known re- 
specting these remarkable bodies; and the ^^ Eaaay^** by Mr. 
Oliver, abounds with ingenious observaUons, particularly 
with relation to the light and heat of Comets. They are both 
written in a style perspicous and intelligible to the scleral 
reader. 

The^e works are now become exceedingly scarce. They 
have always been considered, both here andin Europe, as ex- 



hibiting to much advantag^e tho proficiency of our country- 
men, and of our University^ in these studies 

To this wo^)( are added the Lives of Prafessor Winthkof 
and of Mr. Oliver, also a large Appendix, containing a very 
complete account of the present splendid Comet, extracts 
from Herschel, &c. ; forming in the whple a highly interesting 
and instructive volume. 
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Sacred extracts from the scriptures, of 

the Old and New Testaments. For the more convenient at- 
tainment of a knowledge of the inspired writers. For the use 
of schools and families. ^ And that from a child thou bast 
known the holy scriptures, which are able to make thee wise 
unto salvation, through faith which is in Christ Jesus.*' 2 
Timothy^ iii. 12^ Price £10 a dozen. %\ single. 

RSCOMMENDATIOK. 

The committee raised by the associated Instructers of youth 
in the town of Boston, to examine a book entitled Sacred Ex* 
tracts, having attended to the object of 'their appointment, re- 
port, That they are well pleased with the design and execu- 
tion of the work ; conceiving it to be excellently adapted to 
the use of schools. 

They lament that the practice of initiating youth in the Holy 
Scriptures is too much neglected in some of our schools, ow- 
ing, in part, to the objections which judicious instructors have 
to an indiscriminate treading of this sacred volume in a society 
of youth. This difficulty is obviated by the extracts under 
consideration. 

EBENEZER PEMBERTON, 
TIMOTHY ALDBN, JUN. 
DANIEL ADAMS, 
liAWSON LYON, * 
JOSEPH MULLIKEN. 

At a meeting of the Associated Instructers of youth in the 
town of Boston, June 2Lst, 1809. 
Voted unanimoitslyj That the above report, respecting the 
book entitled Sacred Extracts, be accepted, and that the mem- 
bers of this association use their influence to introduce the 
same into their respective schools. 

A true copy Attest. 

^ EPHRAIM U. FARRAB, Secntwj. 
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